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Remember Essex Stands for Permanency | 
| as Well as Profits to Dealers 
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Motor car sales to date teach gree of Essex preference among | 
one thing. The sales share of less buyers. H 
| wanted cars will be lean, indeed, 
this year. t 


Though not fairly into the full 
spring buying season, Essex stocks 
throughout the country, average 
less than 144 cars per dealer. That 
means an actual shortage. 


Dealers had every reason to ex- 
pect it. Many dealers sensed it 
months ago, and sought connec- 
tions that they knew would get 
whatever business developed. 


It is being met with production 


Demand this year has been cur- increases, as fast as the factory can 
tailed of course. But it has cen- tune up. But it is chiefly interest- 
tered on cars that stand for definite ig to dealers as indicating the 
things in the public mind—reliabil- activity of Essex sales even in a re- 
ity, quality, performance and econ- stricted market. 
omy. 

Doesn’t the present situation de- 

Once in full production the first mand special care in the selection 
choice cars can take care of all of a line with which to cast your 
sales demand that develops. There future? 


will be little overflow. 

And what car can offer 
greater reason for its t 
choice than Essex, both by | 
what it has done in win- | 
ning public favor, and in 
bringing profitable  re- 
wards to its dealers? 








Now, spring buying, al- 
ways active, has revived 
unexpectedly brisk sales. 
And this period, notable 
for selective buying, has 
shown how great is the de- 
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“With the 
Pistol Grip and 
Trigger Switch 
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SECTIONAL VIEW ELECTRIC VALVE GRINDER 
In all mechanical essentials, the Black & Decker Electric Valve Grinder 
is the same as its famous predecessor, the Black & Decker Portable Elec- 
tric Drill, except that the Valve Grinder is equipped with an oscillat- 
ing spindle while the drill has a more swiftly driven rotary spindle. 





The oscillating action of the spindle is free and steady. It is the same 
movement that skilled mechanics use when grinding by hand, only 
much faster. The Motor is exceptionally powerful and is cooled by 
means of a centrifugal fan on the armature shaft. This fan forces 
air all around the armature bearings and motor windings. This in- 
sures a cool running motor which is of vital importance for any port- 
able electric driven tool and upon which depends the life of the tool. 
Ball bearings on each end of the armature shaft insure a free running 
motor and there is a Ball Thrust bearing on the spindle. Gears are 
cut from high carbon steel and are mounted on shafts ground to 
size, running in phosphor bronze bearings. 
Equipment includes 15 feet duplex cable, set of detachable bits, lift 
spring and box grinding compound. 

Price for 110 volts . . $61.60 

Price for 220 or 32 volts 66.00 


© DECKER 
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HE contents of this week’s Motor AGE gives 
a complete analysis of a dealer’s business. 





First, the dealer’s establishment in its en- 
tirety is taken up and discussed with relation 
to the fundamental conception of business pol- 
icies. 

Then in order are taken up the subjects of 
sales and service, both from the standpoint of 
each department as a business within itself and 
the inter-relations that must necessarily exist 
in any well harmonized and orderly running 
organization. 


The departments that are given primary con- 
sideration are: 
The New Car Department 
The Used Car Department 
The Accessory Department 
The Service Department 
The Paint Department 
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Outeralls is due to exclusive features of 
comfort and convenience in this specially 
designed motor garment. Its roominess 
and freedom of arm movement result from 
extra yardage in sleeve and back. In the 
Outerall line dealers find unequalled assort- 
ment. Extraordinary volume in SIX Out- 
erall factories accounts for values that are 
unapproachable. Prices are at 1914 levels. 
Ask the nearest branch for latest samples. 
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7-R Continental oe Seal 
6-Cylinder Motor 


Timken Axles front and rear 
Timken Bearings all around 
Borg & Beck Clutch 

Bijur Starting and Lighting 
Velie Lasting Mirror Finish 














Motorists Today Are Buying on Price Plus Known Values 


Velie features listed above only serve to indicate the qual- 
ity of the construction in every detail: Frame—springs— - 
steering gear—transmission—body construction—uphol- 
stery—equipment—all are just as far above the ordinary. 
The Velie’s motor has three-point suspension—four-bear- 
ing crankshaft—enduring bronze-backed bearings. Its 
internally heated vaporizer is actually making the mileage 
records of light sixes on low grade fuel. 


And over all is the incomparable Velie style, much imi- 
tated but not equaled. Velie challenges comparison with 
other cars of its price—on such a comparison Velie 
invariably wins. 

Five and seven passenger Touring Cars, Sedan and 
Speedster on the Model 48 chassis, and five-passenger 
Touring, Sedan, Coupe and Roadster on the smaller 34 
chassis give the dealer a complete line. If you want to 
improve your position in the trade write us. 


Velie Motors Corporation, 113Velie Place, Moline, Ill. 
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INETEEN TWENTY-ONE, whose summer is opening be- 
fore us, is big with promise. 

The rapidly thinning mist of reconstruction’s haze per- 
mits us even now to glimpse the business pathway of the future. 
And the road, broadening and smoothing, is there in all its old-time 
splendor. 

Over a roughened road, and in the heavy mist, all of us have 
driven slowly. Some have stopped. But now the road has become 
smoother. Although the mist has not entirely gone, yet it is thin 
enough to see the even highway ahead. 

There will be profits in nineteen twenty-one—satisfactory profits. 

The dealer and garageman are even now finding an awakening 
in industry and trade. The days of apprehension have passed. 

Effort is, of course, necessary,—and in proportion to the effort 
and the planning will nineteen twenty-one’s profits measure. 

Everything is moving ahead. The old-time activity is in sight. 
It will be a man’s year with a man’s profits—for men. 

In this issue the editors of MOTOR AGE, after months of travel 
and investigation, present their analysis of the year and their 
confidence in 1921. 
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INETEEN - TWENTY - 
| \ ONE will bring profits— 
satisfactory profits—and 
the important story of today is 
where they may be found and 
how they may be made to net a 
comfortable return for the dealer and garageman. 
It is entirely possible—provided certain international 
readjustments are made—that nineteen twenty-one may 
produce one of the greatest demands for cars we have 
ever had, but the safest basis for estimate is that the 
demand will return moderately rather than with a rush 
and that effort will be required to run the volume on 
the average line of cars above a half of last year’s total. 
Naturally, however, with a small volume during the 
first three or four months, the business during the latter 
half of the year may be very brisk and yet the total not 
be equal to that of last year’s aggregate. 

It is, however, possible for the average dealer and 
garageman to make a profit this year which will be as 
satisfactory as that of nineteen twenty. Car sales have 
always been the big, spectacular phase of the business, 
but there are many opportunities for profit, and many 
methods of a helpful nature, which have not as yet 
yielded their full possibilities. All of these, effectively 
utilized, will help in making the profits of nineteen 
twenty-one extremely gratifying. These ideas and sug- 
gestions are outlined more fully on the following pages 
of this issue. 


The Purpose of This Big Issue 


As to car sales, much has been said during recent 
months. Throughout the industry, from factory, dis- 
tributor and elsewhere has been echoed the cry of “Go 
to work!” It has been the cry in industries other than 
ours. A newspaper has coined the term: “1921 will 
reward fighters!” All of this has its place in the great 
scheme of things as they are—and are to be—but the 
time has come when the whole world is waiting to 
welcome the man who will supplement his “Go to 
-work!” with a suggestion of a definite nature as to 
“what to do.” 

Wherefore, it is the aim of Motor AGE in this issue, 


The Sound Foundation Upon 
Which the Automotive Indus- 


try Is Built Is the Great Field 


of Service 
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coming at the beginning of a 
most important era, to set forth 
as explicitly as possible sugges- 
tions it has gathered as to what 
to do. 

In car sales there is, through 
properly applied effort, a chance to net a profit greater 
than will come if business is let to take its normal 
course. It necessitates the cutting of losses and the 
husbanding of profits. It means attention and service 
—both free and paid—for the former often becomes a 
liability and the latter a neglected source of profit. 

Special attention is given in this issue to the great 
field of service and shop affairs, because this is, or 
should be, the sound foundation of the industry and 
trade. Cars, trucks and tractors will always be sold, 
sometimes more than at other times, but, regardless 
of how many are sold in any one year, there are always 
thousands upon thousands which must be serviced and 
cared for, and in this necessity of the vehicle owner 
lies the great opportunity for the automotive man. 


The Importance of Service 

The “necessity” of the vehicle owner does not imply 
a “compulsory contact” attitude on the part of the 
dealer or garageman. Rather, the necessity of the 
vehicle owner should be looked upon as a great force, 
equal to a big publicity campaign, which brings cus- 
tomers to the door. And utilization of the opportunity 
requires a proper organization and method in the auto- 
motive merchant’s organization, that he may please 
the customer, cause him to come back with more trade, 
and at the same time make the business profitable. 

The attention to the profit possibilities in servicing 
the millions of cars, trucks and tractors now in use is 
one of the most imperative needs of the year. One 
man, representing thousands of truck owners, has said 
that service is the rock on which the industry will build 
itself or wreck itself{—and there is much of truth in his 
words, but we shall have no wreck. 

This attention to service means much. It includes a 
proper organization of the service unit, so that it shall 
produce a desirable article of merchandise at a fair price 
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and a good profit. Service should not be regarded as a 
problem any more than any other force which brings 
customers to the door. When a famous cigar company 
seeks a location for a store it counts the passersby on 
different corners, until it finds a corner where the habits 
of people bring them close to the door in large numbers. 
The automotive man is fortunate in his “problem of 
service,’ for it brings thousands to his door each year, 
and all that is needed is a means for making them 
profitable. 

As a first step in nineteen twenty-one profits, a 
readjustment in the “insides” of every shop may mean 
everything in the net profit. 
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oped to its full possibility is that of accessories and 
supplies. The business in these small items each year 
runs into millions of dollars, much of this volume sold 
at the request of the vehicle owner. It is possible 
to increase’ this volume greatly if a certain plan and 
purpose is incorporated in that department of the 
business. 


Probably there has been lost each year to dealers in 
accessories many dollars because of installation costs. 
The customer has often assumed that with the article 
he bought went the work of installation. But if the 
installation took two hours, and the mechanic’s wage 

for the two hours was $1.50, 





There are ways and means 
for making shops produce a 
maximum of business, for 
getting out a maximum of 
work in a minimum of time, 
for making sure that the 
work is right when turned 
out, for checking losses in 
time and materials, for cut- 
ting free service to a mini- 
mum and causing customers 
to pay their bills without a 
protest, for making custom- 
ers glad to come back and 
leave their patronage, and 
for making service a joy as 
well as a _ profit to the 
owner of the business. All 
of these things CAN be 
done—for they HAVE 
BEEN done. And what one 
man has done another can 
do with a reasonable degree 
of success. Anyway, it’s 
worth trying. 


Means __ for 


there always are 


a source of profit. 


Then there is the getting attention. 
of additional customers as 
a means for making profits 
this -year, profits which 
without an effort to get 
them might not come in sat- 
isfactory volume. Every 
dealer’s and every garage- 
man’s territory includes a 
certain number of vehicles 
which should have attention. 
Some of this business will 


the dealer’s business. 


Making 1921 
Profitable 


ARS, trucks and tractors always will be sold, 

sometimes more than at other times, but 
regardless of how many are sold in one year 
thousands 
which must be serviced and cared for, and in 
this necessity of the vehicle owner lies the great 
opportunity for the automotive man. 


Attention to service means much. 
a proper organization of the service unit, so 
that it shall produce a desirable article of mer- 
chandise at a fair price and a good profit. 


Business leaks and losses are, when checked, 
In these leaks and losses 
are other things than money. 
materials, effort and other items. 
leaks is a job worthy of every business man’s 


Another large field that has not been devel- 
oped to its full extent is that of accessories. of 
The business in these small items each year 
runs into the millions and much of this volume 
is sold at the request of the vehicle owner. It 
is possible to increase this volume if certain 
plans are put into effect in this department of at 


and if the accessory sold for 
$4 with a profit of $1, the 
installation without any 
charge netted the dealer a 
loss of 50 cents. The price 
of the article should have 
been about $7 installed. This 
is an illustration of some of 
the points advanced in this 
issue as suggestions for 
making profits in nineteen 
twenty-one. 


upon thousands 


The cars, trucks and trac- 
tors in operation are the big 
source of “bread and butter” 
for the dealer and garage- 
man, and each time an op- 
portunity can be discovered 
for rendering some pleasing 
service to the customer an 
added profit has been cre- 
ated. There are thousands 
of cars whose owners would 
enjoy them more if they 
were refinished, all of which 
is just a thought for nine- 
teen twenty-one profits. 
With this goes body work 
different kinds. Many 
dealers have not considered 
it practicable to engage in 
this work, yet there is, in 
each community, room for 
least one shop ' which 
caters to this class of trade. 

Taking care of the profits, 


It means — 


There is time, 


Checking 





be forced into somebody’s 

hands through the necessity of the owner of the ma- 
chine, and more than mere necessity work may be 
secured if a proper request is made for it. 

Business leaks and losses are, when checked, a source 
of profit. A philosopher has said that a penny saved 
is a penny earned, and it is quite obvious that profits 
are not profits when they do not stay in the cash 
drawer. In these leaks and losses are other things than 
money. ‘There is time, materials, effort and other items. 
Checking leaks of every kind is a job worthy of every 
business man’s attention. 
_ Used cars are another “problem” which can be made 
into a nineteen twenty-one profit, ii—and on the “if” 
depends a great deal. Tipped one way it ceases to be 

pleasure and joy; tipped the other way, it brings 
profits into the nineteen twenty-one till. There are 
dealers who regard used cars as a source of profit, and 
their methods and ideas are incorporated in this issue. 
\nother large field which has not yet been devel- 


keeping track of the ex- 
penses, seeing that each 
penny earns its keep, are problems that may be classed 
under the heading of accounting. There are many men 
in the automotive business who can look back as the 
beginning of their success to the day when they began 
to keep a proper record of income and ougto and to 
determine what was the cost of selling the things they 
sold. Accounting, which is simpler than it sounds, is 
one of the possible sources of nineteen twenty-one 
profits. 

The year is young—and so is the industry. The 
spirit of youth, and strength and ambition is charac- 
teristic of automotive men and their craft. The indus- 
try and trade are going on—for years and years. Each 
year there will be more and more cars, trucks and 
tractors, and more and more business—and profits. 

The editors of Motor AGE commend this issue to the 
readers in the sincere hope that it may bring to each 
a most satisfying profit and a busy and pleasant 
summer. 
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The First of the Month 


OT long ago we overheard a remark passed by a man 
who operates a battery service station in a small town 
in the west to the effect that he got 75 cents apiece for 
charging a man’s storage battery and it cost him only 8 cents 
to do it, so the other 67 cents were “clear velvet.” He was, 
although he did not know it, just fooling himself. If he 
cleared, say 30 cents, on the job we would almost say he was 
getting by in great shape. All of which simply brings us to 
the matter of knowing a profit when we see one. 
The battery man we told about in the above instance, if 
he did any figuring at all, would know that he could not oper- 


ate his business or figure his costs without considering the 
following: 


Rent Telephone Delivery Costs 
Light Insurance Breakage 

Heat Advertising Water 

Taxes Bad Accounts Donations 
Power Depreciation Interest 
Salaries Equipment Collection Costs 


And to these eighteen items we could add perhaps another 
dozen or so to show that all the money that comes into the 
cash register is not “clear velvet.” 

The trouble in the past with a good many of the smaller 
automobile, truck or tractor dealers, or those operating serv- 
ice stations of all kinds, has been that they have done too 
much bookkeeping on a slip of scratch paper. No dealer or 
operator of a service station can hope to profit from his busi- 
ness by the use of pencil records jotted down here and there. 
It may be these very pencil figures that are losing the dealer 
many good and legitimate profits. 

One of the quickest and surest ways to know a profit whcn 
you see it is to install a good cash register. With such a 
machine you do away with the pencil memo of a sale or 
repair job. The cash register will give you a permanent rec- 
ord of a sale and that record cannot be changed from any 
exterior source. Hand-written records easily become lost, 
and when they are lost away goes profits. 

It is surprising how many automotive organizations there 
are in the country that operate with the old-fashioned type 
of money drawer instead of with a modern cash register. 
Why a cash register? Listen to these ten reasons given by 
the-National Cash Register Co.: 


i—It forces a correct record of all cash sales. 
2—It prevents failure to charge goods sold on credit. 


3—It prevents disputes over failures to credit money paid 
on account. 


4—It forces a correct record of money paid out. 


5—It trains members of the organization in the best busi- 
hess methods. 
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The Cash That Goes Into Your 
Money Drawer Is Not All Yours 


—Much of It Belongs to Land- 
lord, Heat, Light and Taxes 


6—It forces correct records by printing the amount of the 
transaction on a receipt or sales slip, which goes to the 
customer. 

7—It prints and adds records of all transactions. These 
records give the dealer control of his business and make 
supervision of the business easier. 

8—It gives individual totals of all transactions handled by 
each man and fixes the responsibility for errors. 

9—It enables the dealer to check the ability, industry and 
accuracy of his help. 


10—It gives departmental or merchandise totals, which pro- 
vide a quick audit. 

The automotive dealer who does business on guesswork 
might make some money under favorable conditions, but 
when the pulling becomes a little harder he will be one of 
the first to wonder why he is up against it. 

The successful dealer is the one who goes after his credit 
balance often so that he can tell his profits when he sees 
them. He will group the various items on the balance sheet 
something like this: 


ASSETS—Cash, Merchandise, Accounts Receivable, Notes Re- 
ceivable, Fixtures and Equipment. 


LIABILITIES—Accounts Payable, Notes Payable, Owner’s Ac- 
count (compensation due him on investment and profits). 


The Fifteenth of the Month 
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Paving the Road to Service 
Profits 


We Get Somewhere When We Have Good Footing and 
One of the Surest Ways to Get Somewhere in Your 


Service Is to Pave the Way with the Right Material to 
Get a Good Footing 


ET us pave the road that leads to 
.. service profits with the proper pav- 
ing material before we attempt to 
reap the rewards. For this road that 
leads to success in 1921, we must use the 
paving blocks of good. organization, and 
these comprise such important factors as 
the feeling of an esprit de corps, the 
accounting department, the service sys- 
tem, the elimination of free service, and 
a host of other things more or less im- 
portant but which collectively work for 
the common good of the establishment. 
First of all the house must be put in 
order. A thorough renovation of the 
building, both sales and service depart- 
ments is not. an out-of-the-way sugges- 
tion. With the building thoroughly 
cleaned the men will:assume a new atti- 
tude to the policy, which for 1921 is 
profits and more of them. 

Then the organization itself; the sales 
department if there is one and most 
dealers have a sales department, should 
be gone over. The policy of the sales 
department should demand that the men 
be out of the office and away from the 
salesroom, calling on prospects and cre- 
ating prospects. This year’s market 
makes it absolutely necessary that the 
customer be solicited by the salesman. 
The salesman no longer is of the order 
taking type. 

Just what intensive personal solicita- 
tion will do for the sales curve is shown 
by a dealer in Chicago, whose men are 
making calls at the rate of about 2,000 
a week. The car sales of this dealer 
are mounting upward and new records 
are being established every month. There 
is no question but a sales policy of this 


FOLLOW-UP 
SERVICE 


EQUIPMENT 


FIXED 


PRI 
SYSTER 


sort is the answer to the sales problem. 
When the people refuse to come in to 
buy they must be sought and induced to 
buy. 

The accounting department should not 
be regarded as the weak sister of the 
organization, for it is through the keep- 
ing of proper records that a business is 
made. By the records of the books the 
business must either stand or fall. The 
money that comes in is not all profit for 
the problem of overhead is ever present 
waiting to eat up the profits. The over- 
head of a service establishment is gen- 
erally a good deal more than most people 
bargain for. In some instances we know 
of the overhead is calculated as 110 per 
cent of the cost, and even here where a 
complete accounting system is kept, it 
is said that the service end sometimes 
loses out. Cf course, it is always a diffi- 
cult task to keep a group of men together 
during the whole year. The peak load 
periods of spring and summer demand 
extra help and if one service station can- 
not handle the trade due to a lack of 
men, some other place that has the men 
will get the business. When the slack 
periods begin the men must be either laid 


off or the business must be stimulated, 
and this, it is our belief, can be done. 

The proper organization of any estab- 
lishment is simply fixing the policy of 
the company and arranging the work for 
each individual. The spirit of quality and 
thoroughness that is so reflected in the 
product of a company comes only be- 
cause each man strives toward some far 
distant and ideal goal. A group of men 
working to a pattern of this kind and 
each having his work laid out will be 
able to turn out the kind of work that 
others envy. Each man of the organiza- 
tion must be made to realize that he has 
some definite objective in view in his 
work. If some of the men are allowed 
to go ahead without any goal serving as 
a stimulant they soon become slovenly 
in their work and the organization suf- 
fers. 

Thus the new car department operating 
under the intensive personal solicitation 
plan must have ‘as its goal new car sales 
records. Not only must these cars be 
sold in greater quantity but the new cars 
that go out must bring satisfaction to 
the purchaser. That is, the owner must 
not be told of things in a vague sort of 
way that will lead him to believe that 
his car will be taken care of forever by 
the efficient service department. To sell 
a car this way is a sad reflection on the 
sales department, and leaves a red ink 
record on the books for the service de- 
partment. Service is so badly abused the 
way things are that it is not within the 
salesman’s province to say as a parting 
word to his customer, “If it doesn’t work 
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This Organization Chart Applies to the Dealer Who Runs a Large Business 
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No man who runs a large business attempts to carry the entire weight of responsibility on his shoulders. He could not 
do so, hence he splits it up something like the above chart, with a man in charge of each department 


bring it around to the service depart- 
ment.” 

It is this attitude on the part of the 
sales force that is costing the service de- 
partment its good name, and if the insti- 
tution is properly organized such things 
will not happen. The sales department 
must have a proper regard for the im- 
portance of the service department, bear- 
ing in mind that the future sales to the 
same customer depend not upon the sales 
ability of their department, but upon the 
service department, because the owner 
will decide soon enough after he has the 
car in his own hands whether or not all 
the salesmen told him was true. 


Selling the Used Cars 


Then the other division of the car de- 
partment, the used cars. Is it not pos- 
sible to remove the stigma that seems to 
be so indelibly impressed upon the used 
car department? It is noticeable to a 
pronounced degree that whenever a pros- 
pective customer enters a place of busi- 
ness to look a car over, he is first met 
by the new car salesman, apparently a 
very polished gentleman, but who upon 
learning of the customer’s desire for a 
second-hand car, immediately turns to 
someone in the service department or 
some other fellow and hollers, “Hey, 
Mike! show this fellow that used Twin- 
Four.” 

In an organization keyed up to the 
proper pitch, such an occurrence would 
not occur. Here an individual seeking a 
used car would be treated just as cour- 
teously as he would be if he were seeking 
a new car. The matter of inspection on 
the old cars is one also that should have 
the personal attention of the service 
Organization. The one doing the inspect- 
ing and adjusting should see to it that 
the car is ready at all times to run when 
it is standing on the floor. 

In the service. department there is 
much to do to create a feeling of re- 
Sponsibility. probably one of the very 
best stimulants" to urge the men onward 
is the flat rate or maximum estimate 


service system, which enables the owner 
as well as the mechanic to share in the 
mechanic’s ability which is augmented 
somewhat by the thoroughness of the 
owner's caretaking. 

First of all the service department 
should impress upon itself its goal. The 
best expression perhaps to suit any serv- 
ice departments ideal is “Present Service 
Means Future Car Sales.” Working to 
an ideal of this kind covers everything 
from the morale of the force to the thor- 
oughness of their work. It is not so 
much the dealer’s ambition to sell cars 
continually as it is to sell cars that keep 
running, because in this way only is the 
foundation created for more sales. 


We should never forget the powerful 
effect of word of mouth advertising. As 
we continue in our efforts to serve only 
to the very best of human ability, some- 
time, someone will be impressed with the 
service, and this person should and will 
be only too glad to pass the word along 
that at last he has found a place “where 
they know how to fix cars.” Then the 
new customer tries the service and he 


in turn being immensely sold on the 
establishment will immediately tell his 
friends. In the meantime the original 
owner-salesman is out telling others and 
the new customer is also carrying on 
the good work, so that soon the reputa- 
tion of the place becomes a by-word for 
reliability and thoroughness. Business 
must follow; this is nothing but the law 
of average. 

It is not the fault of the service 
manager if a mechanic accidently leaves 
a smear of grease on the interior of a 
newly finished sedan. That is an acci- 
dent that might happen any time, but in 
well regulated organizations every pre- 
caution will be taken to see that such 
things do not happen, and if they do, 
the inspector whose job it is to see that 
every car is turned out in perfect condi- 
tion will not let the grease spot escape 
his vigilant notice. To avoid such acci- 
dents the well regulated service depart- 
ment will provide all necessary pro- 
tective contrivances such as_ fender 
covers, seat covers and clean overalls for 
the men. 


A Smaller Business May Have a Chart Like This 
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The small town dealer often. is his own salesman, service manager and so on. But 
he can, nevertheless, departmentize his business about as shown above 
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Dawn Has Broken in 
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Industry, Finance and Trade 


Things Are Well on Their Way Out of the Valley of 

Shadows and, in Automotive Lines, the Months Ahead 

Look Good—But the Worker, Not the Waiter, Will 
Profit in 1921 


By James C. Dalton 


News Editor of the 


é 


That’s one ancient adage which always holds 
good, whether it is applied to the phenomena of 
nature or human tribulations. 

The automotive industry has had its full share of 
tribulations, but dawn has broken and the darkest pe- 
riod is past. It isn’t entirely out of the woods yet and 
the path into the open is not as broad and straight as 
it might be, but the man who watches his step can 
follow the trail to better business by using the princi- 
ples of good business as a compass. 

The buying power of the nation has shrunk, but 
there is enough left to keep the wolf from the door. 


[* darkest just before the dawn.” 


Class Journal Co. 


That applies to the rural as well as the urban districts. 

When the buyers’ strike began about a year ago the 
leather and textile industries were the first to get an 
awful wallop. Automobiles came next and business 
vanished like dew before the sun. The sickening 
slump in profits was a bitter pill to swallow, especially 
because of the golden months which had gone before 
when there seemed no bottom to the purchaser’s purse. 

It is a sad commentary on human nature, but it is 
undeniably true that we suffer less when we know the 
other fellow is groaning just as hard as we are, and 
there is a grim satisfaction in knowing that many other 
industries have been hit harder than the automotive. 





HERE is even greater satisfaction 
in the realization that those indus- 


Perhaps never again will business be 


tries which were the first to suffer will 
be the first to come through the period 
of economic readjustment. That is a 
never failing economic law. It now ap- 
plies to automobiles. Leather and tex- 
tiles were the first to feel the beneficent 
results of renewed buying, and motor 
vehicles came next. Some industries are 
just entering the valley of gloom where 
they must run the gauntlet as others 
already have done. 

The most amazing thing about it all, 
in retrospect, is that so few people real- 
ized a year ago that the bubble of pros- 
perity was about to burst. They seemed 
to think there was no limit to the won- 
derful profits they were enjoying and 
that there would be no economic penalty 
to pay after civilization had been rocked 
by the greatest war in history. 

Nations and individuals should learn 
by experience and there should be a les- 
son for every business man in the events 
of the past year. These happenings 
teach them never to be caught napping 
again. There is no mystery about eco- 
nomic laws. What goes up must come 
down. The man who runs a little ga- 
rage in Podunk may think he has no 
possible interest in what is going on in 
the world of big business, but he has a 
very vital business. He will be affected 
inevitably by any nation-wide dislocation 
of business. 

This garageman may be much more 
interested in the village gossip than in 
what is going in on the fields of finance 
and business, but ultimately there will 


It’s a Tonic 


E often become so absorbed in 

affairs right in our back yard that 
we lose the perspective of business 
conditions in general. Articles like 
this help to lift our heads and enable 
us to see the big things promised for 
the future. Spring is here and it’s 
time to look up. You'll feel better 
after reading this analysis of what 
the future holds. 





be more money for him in knowing what 
is happening in the “marts of trade” as 
the spellbinders call them. Don’t forget 
that the Federal Reserve Board, big 
bankers and financiers gave ample warn- 
ing of what was impending and called 
upon business to clean house, but it was 
a voice calling in a wilderness of indif- 
ference. There are a lot of people 
mighty sorry today that they didn’t take 
the cotton out of their ears. 

There is nothing to be gained by cry- 
ing over spilled milk, but it should teach 
us to handle it more carefully next time 
and get it home safely. Preparing for a 
rainy day is a laborious task and there 
are thrills in it, but if the preparation 
hasn’t been made there is a lot of grief 
when the rain arrives. It’s like refusing 
to shingle a leaky roof because you have 
a hunch it’s going to be a dry summer. 


as prosperous as it was in that year of 
plenty—1919—and the early months of 
1920. Some of the wealth which was de- 
stroyed in the war must be re-created 
before the world can go ahead rebuilding 
new wealth. This period of readjustment 
isn’t going to end in a few months. It 
will last for years, and no one can pre- 
dict safely how many. 

Doing business on a falling market 
isn’t as pleasant or as profitable as doing 
it on a rising market, but the rising 
market has gone for many a month to 
come. If you'll run over to see grand- 
father and ask him what happened after 
the Civil War he can give you a pretty 
accurate picture of what is going to hap- 
pen after the Great War. But you want 
to look at that picture through a tele- 
scope and make it look like a billboard, 
for the Civil War devastated only the 
United States and the last one shook the 
world. War is just what Sherman said 
it was, and nations pay the penalty for 
generations after it is over. 

The first fact for every business man 
to inoculate himself with is that he must 
abandon the “take it or leave it” attitude 
he assumed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, when all he had to do was open 
the doors and confer a favor on his pa- 
trons by graciously accepting their 
money. The day of the lordly clerk with 
his insolent manner or his condescend- 
ing smile is gone for good. Having that 
kind of a clerk today is just as profitable 
as buying some oil stocks. 


Goods and service have got to be SOLD 
from now on. Business men who heave 
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forgotten how to sell have got to learn 
all over again. Further than that, they 
have got to teach salesmanship, service 
and courtesy to all their employees if 
they are going to get their share of busi- 
ness. 

Business in the automotive field is get- 
ting better every day, for a time at least. 
It may be better now than it was in the 
years before the war and it may be far 
worse than it was in 1919, but it isn't 
normal, and it remains to be seen what 
will constitute normal. That is one of 
the elusive terms of the readjustment 
period. It isn’t logical to consider the 
business of 1919 normal, for it will be 
a long time before that volume will be 
reached again. The year was abnormal 
in every way—business and otherwise. 

It is probable 1921 will be a “million 
car year.” If it is that will be a whale 
of a lot of business. There will be 
enough to keep every man in the indus- 
try reasonably prosperous. Trade has 
been restored to the basis of competition, 
however, and competition will be devil- 
ishly keen. The man who gets his share 
of it has got to work hard for it. The 
sooner he takes off his kid gloves and 
silk hat and goes after it the sooner he 
will get it. The man who gives full 
value received and builds his business on 
a higher ethical plane will get more 
trade than his less scrupulous competi- 
tor. Falling profits tend to sharp prac- 
tices and they may bring in a few elusive 
dollars for the moment, but they are 
suicidal in the long run. 


SOUND AND SQUARE BUSINESS 
WILL RULE 

If every business man would remem- 
ber that he is that well known goat—the 
ultimate consumer—in most of the things 
he buys and keep constantly in mind how 
he feels when he knows he has been 
stung in the purchase of a necktie or a 
beefsteak, he could get a pretty graphic 
idea of how his patrons feel when he 
puts something over on them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the servicing of automobiles 
causes as much cussing on the part of 
those who pay the bills as anything else 
in the world. Much of that cussing may 
be unjustified and may be due to mis- 
apprehension, but all of it isn’t. 

While business is getting better all the 
time the purchasing power of the coun- 
try isn’t by any means what it used to 
be. There are millions of people who 
have the money to buy and operate auto- 
mobiles, but the prospect list must be 
fattened in new fields. The best pros- 
pects today are those people with fixed 
incomes, professional men of all types 
and those who are working for stated 
salaries. Every dog has his day, and 
theirs has arrived. Labor was inordi- 
nately prosperous during the war and so 
were the men of business, but with them 
how it is a game of give and take, and 
neither is making anything like as much 
money as he was. 

Little is to be gained by indiscriminate 
Sales methods. The most profitable pas- 
time for the automobile dealer today 
would be to gather data about the in- 
comes of the people who live or work 
on Main street. When he has accurate 


information along this line he can make 
an intelligent and successful effort to 
sell cars and service and accessories. 
The hardest man in the world to con- 
vince that business is better is the auto- 
mobile dealer who isn’t selling anything. 
But if he is selling nothing it is his own 
fault. There are so many evidences of 
the upward trend of trade in the auto- 





Production Under 
Way 


HAT means cars are being sold 

because manufacturers are making 
cars as the dealer sets the pace in 
sales. February production was 
double January’s output and March 
showed an increase over February. 
None of these cars are going into 
storage—they are being sold. People 
have held off buying, but now their 
reluctance is gradually giving way 
and can be swept aside by the dealer 
who will go after them. 





motive industry that it seems impossible 
to escape them, but many persons appar- 
ently have. 

These are facts: 

The production of passenger cars in 
February was twice what it was in Jan- 
uary and a third of what it was in Feb- 
ruary of last year, which was the big- 
gest February the industry ever had. 
March was better than February. Pro- 
duction today is from 35 to 40 per cent 
what it was at this time last year. Man- 
ufacturers are producing cars to sell and 
not to keep. The cars which are being 
made now are not going into storage. 

Henry Ford’s gigantic plant is working 
six days a week and turning out 3000 
cars a day. He needs money and is sell- 
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ing cars to get it. In fact, he is selling 
so many he may not have to ask for bank 
loans. Dodge, which had the biggest 
surplus of any manufacturer, has swung 
into production again. All the other pas- 
senger car factories are going ahead. 
The truck makers have started or are 
getting ready to start. 

If the completed vehicle business runs 
this year to 50 per cent of what it was 
last year—and it probably will—the re- 
placement business—parts, accessories 
and tires—will be at least 70 per cent 
of what it was in 1921. Incidentally, 
tire manufacturers already are talking 
about the probability of a _ shortage. 
Dealers in every part of the country ex- 
cept in the south and in some of the 
agricultural districts report that sales 
are climbing up each week. 

And don’t forget the psychology of the 
farmer. In the winter he is the gloom- 
iest cuss in the world, and after the 
prices of his products have slumped he 
won't buy even a bag of peanuts until 
he gets so hungry he can’t stand it any 
longer. But when the buds come on the 
trees and the grass begins to sprout and 
the frost comes out of the ground he 
chucks his winter garments of repent- 
ance into the kitchen stove, smiles and 
mutters, “Well, I reckon it might be 
worse.” His interest in trucks and trac- 
tors rises faster than the temperature 
and he again becomes a prospect for the 
wise salesman. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking all 
the farmers have spent all the money 
they made in the fat years. They are 
like the thrifty peasants of France. They 
always can dig down into their socks and 
bring up a roll. But they must be 
shown. They'll buy your goods if you 
can show them how they can make 
money for themselves by doing it. 

As was said at the beginning, the dawn 
has broken, the way of 1921 lies open 
before us, there is business to be had— 
quite a lot of it—and the reward will 
come to those who rise and claim it. 


How a Locomotive President Would Sell Trucks 


AMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, president of 

the Baldwin Locomotive Works, told 
the members of the Motor Truck Associa- 
tion at their March meeting how he would 
sell motor trucks. His remarks were 
direct to the members as salesmen. This 
is what he told them: 

“You should dispose of your troubles 
before you go out in the morning. Take 
a fresh look at the world before starting 
and go with the slogan that business is 
good and that you will help make it 
better. 

“Optimistim is the watchword today. 
You will sell more trucks by believing 
that you can sell them than by think- 
ing that you cannot. If you can’t sell a 
product you might as well go out of 
business. The salesman is the reliable, 
dependable missionary of business. You 
cannot have manufacturing or carry the 
expense of supporting workmen without 
salesmen to secure trade. 

“You should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of your product and loyalty to the 
manufacturer employing you. You must 


have the capacity for selling even when 
your product is not up to the standard 
set by the manufacturer. I do not mean 
that you should misrepresent; but you 
must have confidence that the goods are 
right and not let the purchaser convince 
you they are wrong. 

“If defects are pointed out by the pros- 
pect it is your duty to advise your house 
and have the matter corrected if neces- 
sary, and, at any rate, investigated. 

“It is important for you to build up 
a list of reliable customers—and not to 
lose one of them. It is more important 
for you to secure new customers, rather 
than merely to increase the number of 
trucks sold. 

“T would rather sell one locomotive to 
a new customer than to sell one hundred 
to an old customer, if my product is 
right, because the old customer probably 
is predisposed in my favor anyway. 

“The new customer means expansion. 
He will some day be a bigger customer. 
But do not forget your old customer; 
follow him up and keep him satisfied.” 
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You Never Find the Money 
Drawer in the Shop, But it Is in 
the Shop Where You Have an 
Excellent Chance to Keepit Filled 


N O man in business today expects to carry the whole load 


on his shoulders. 


Instead he divides the business into several sections 


and each section is carried by someone in charge. 
like transporting a heavy piece of machinery. 


It is much 
You cannot lift 


the machine alone and carry it to some other spot, but you 
can split it up into several units and have a man to each unit. 
Of course, one man could take the units one at a time, but if 
this was done in the business world we would not get very far 
as too much time would be lost. So we split up the various 
jobs and by coordinating our efforts get somewhere. 

Few of us place the importance of the mechanic in the shop 
high enough in relation to the importance of everyone else in 
the dealer’s establishment. 

Undoubtedly the same is true in every other business where 
the point of contact with the public is made, not by the officials 
of the company but by those who are on the last rung of the 
salary ladder. It is in these men that the sole reliance of the 
dealer is placed as regards his future business. 

The mechanic’s main duty is to see that the work on the 
car is well done and that there will be no comeback by the 
owner as a result of his work. Satisfaction thereby results to 
the owner and this is one of the biggest factors in connection 





with any service department. 


Not so many years ago the mechanics and helpers in the 
automotive repairshops and service stations were considered 
as more or less of a necessary evil. This state of affairs was 
not due to anybody in particular, as the service end of the 
industry at that time was not quite so well understood by 
factory, distributor, dealers, mechanics and customers. 

The wise dealer of today is he who has come to the realiza- 
tion that the greater per cent of his success when it comes to 
rendering good service is due to the status of his mechanical 
help. A. good mechanic is the greatest asset the dealer has 
in his organization. A good salesman is a necessity of course, 
but, he sees the customer only a few times and the matter of 
holding that customer and eventually selling him another car, 
truck or tractor, as the case may be, rests to a great extent 
with the mechanics of the service department. 

Every dealer should be quick to appreciate a good man. in 
the shop. As a general thing these men come up through the 
ranks and while they may not be quite as adept at meeting 


customers in the service stations, they can easily be trained. 
Especially is it well to help along the man who has acquired 
about all the knowledge possible regarding the car you handle, 
because customers like to talk things over with a man who 
they feel knows what he is talking about. A mechanic of this 
kind is a decided asset as he practically can dictate to the car 
owner, because the latter has confidence in him. 

In some of the larger service stations it is the custom foi 
the men to get together once every two weeks or so and discuss 
some of their common problems. One service manager in the 
northwest takes his men out to dinner every two weeks and 
the dinner is followed by a discussion of anything that pertains 
to the betterment of the business. This has resulted in a great 
deal of good as the men feel that they are a vital part of the 
institution and what they can do to help the business will help 
their own condition. 

No matter how good the equipment in the dealer’s service 
station, nor how anxious he may be to give the best possible 
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to Help the Cash Register 7 


service, his success will rest largely in the hands of the oper- 
ators of the equipment and the service men. The ambition 
to satisfy the wants of every customer at a profit is something 
every dealer looks forward to, but before he can assure him- 
self that these conditions are going to be realized he must get 
the cooperation of the men in overalls. The men in overalls 
can help the cash register along in great shape if they get 
the right kind of treatment from the owners of the institution. 

This does not always mean paying the men the biggest 
wages possible, although naturally this is an important item 
to consider. The better class of men want to feel first of all 
that they are connected with a real institution. There must be 
some incentive for the men to put forth their best efforts. The 
larger service stations, of course, can go to great expense in 
providing good quarters for the men in which to eat their 
lunch; shower baths, etc., and while the dealer in the small 
town cannot possibly hope to compete with this sort of a con- 
dition, he can do some things to instill in the hearts of his 
men the fact that he is strong for them. 


Many dealers throughout the country have adopted some kind 
of a bonus system for the mechanics. Sometimes this consists 
of paying to the men a percentage of the gross business done 
in the shop for a month. Again, in some places where the 
fixed price repair system is in use, the concern has agreed 
to split the savings on a job which the man has done in less 
than the required time with the customer. Of course, if the 
job comes back the mechanic has to do the work over on his 
own time. This teaches the men to be 


MOTOR 


careful and the idea of 


AGE 17 


splitting the savings appeals to him and naturally he tries to 
speed up as much as possible consistent with good. work. 


One of the things of which the dealer or manager of a service 
station must be careful is in the selection of a foreman when 
his predecessor resigns. Too often the mistake is made of 
getting an outside man when chances are ten to one the dealer 
has a man right in his own organization who would make a 
cracker-jack foreman. The men in the shop would rather see 
one of the “bunch” get the job and when this is done they will 
work tooth and nail to get out the work. But care is neces- 
sary, also, in picking out this man from the “bunch” because 
failure to pick the right one would mean laying down on the 
job by the men. 


Several dealers have found that the men in overalls often 
make the best salesmen. This is a point worth watching and 
one that assures the mechanic-salesman a chance to help the 
cash register and himself. The men who grow up in the shops 
know the car better than anyone else and when you can get 
some of these men out to sell cars they are more than likely 
to have success, because they can talk the language most cus- 
tomers or potential customers like to talk. 


After all is said and done, the problem is one of binding the 
confidence of the men to the policies of the shop. Men as a 
rule, the world over, are the same. What appeals to one group 
here will appeal to another group somewhere else. If the men 
do not like the policy, examine first the policy. Make the 
policy one that will naturally induce and create among the 
workers, the money-makers if you will, the Spirit of Service. 


Suggestions for Proper Entering of Parts Orders 
To Save Time and Trouble 


OME timely advice is being handed out by the Willys- 
Overland company to its dealers relative to the ordering 
of parts from the factory. While the instructions are 

primarily directed at the dealers of this company there is much 
in the way of information that can be applied by the dealer of 
any other car. Following are the sixteen points covered in 
the instruction sheet: 


1. Order numbers, routing and local addresses should be 
given and order should be signed with the firm name as 
well as the name of the party authorizing shipment. 


2. Give definite shipping instructions—express, freight or 
parcel post. Do not request part of an order to be shipped 
parcel post and the balance freight or express. Enter 
individual orders to cover each classification. 


». Give full description covering the part desired. Do NOT 
abbreviate. Give model and type of car, also serial num- 
ber whenever possible. 


1. Have orders typewritten whenever 
write between lines. 


possible and do not 


» Do not order parts in a letter in which some other sub- 
ject is treated. 


Parts should always be ordered by part numbers and name. 
NEVER order sets—-give exactly the quantity desired. 


Do not use the same order number twice, as this is very 
confusing in- locating the order should information be 
requested. 


8. Samples of material should accompany all orders for up- 
holstery for closed cars. 

9. Door and switch keys can only be furnished when the lock 
number is given. 

10. When ordering transmission gears specify number of teeth. 
When differential gears are ordered the number of teeth 
in both drive and driven gears should be given. State also 
whether spiral or spur gears are wanted. 

11. If in doubt as to the parts needed, send in the broken 
parts for duplication. Write, stating what you are return- 
ing and the purpose for the return, regardless of any previ- 
ous correspondence. 

12. When parts are ordered by telegram, follow with a con- 
firming order plainly marked “CONFIRMATION.” 

13. Emergency orders should be grouped whenever possible 
and not entered on separate orders. (Information may be 
shown on the body of the order to indicate for whom the 
parts are ordered.) 

14. Stock orders should be entered for only that quantity of 
parts required to bring stock up to its maximum, after 
taking into consideration the parts on hand and unfilled 
orders. For convenience in handling, part numbers 
should be listed in numerical order. 

15. Always check orders before mailing to factory to make 
sure that part numbers and descriptions agree. 

16. Do not phone about parts, orders or shipments unless you 

have full information. 
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MORE BUSINESS 


from the Same Territory 


You Can Take Your Business Out of Your Books, Put 
It Down on a Map, Then Get Off a Few Feet and Get a 
Bird’s-Eye View of It 
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1—No dealer should attempt to keep all of his business in his head. To do so 
would be to carry around a heavy load and you cannot do other things until 
you get rid of such a load. 


2—Every dealer should make it a point to find out all he can about the terri- 


tory in which he does business. 


the farms. 


He should know the number and size of 
He should know the automotive equipment on these farms. 


3—During the war the field marshals and their staffs made copious use of maps 
and charts to trace their actions. While the dealer does not have to wage a 
war he can take a lesson from the field marshals and get his business down 


on a map. 
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FTER you have obtained about all 
the business in a certain ter- 
ritory and begun to think that 

you might as well pack up and move to 
a more fertile part of the country, the 
chances are if you sit down and make up 
a map of your surroundings you will find 
there still is quite a chance for business. 

In other words, you can get more busi- 
ness from the same territory if you work 
it intensively. If you have ever visited 
the office of one who manages a large 
institution that involves sales of any 
kind you will find, as a rule, that he has 
a map in front of him marked up in 
such a way that he can tell immediately 
which way the wind is blowing, where 
the sales are going and what territory is 
weak. 

No one tries to keep things of this kind 
in his head. You may think you have 
sold quite a few sedans in a certain 
county, but when you get to your map 
and count the pins stuck into it that 
represent the sedans you may be disap- 
pointed, and so on with trucks, or trac- 
tors, if you handle them. 

Much of the information that is buried 
away in the books of your accounting 
and bookkeeping department can be put 
into such form that you can visualize it. 
In other words, you can make a picture 


of your business and study it. Then, 
every time you make a sale of a car or 
truck you add to the picture. It makes 
the business far more fascinating and 
you will find yourself unconsciously put- 
ting forth more effort because you want 
to see the picture grow. You want to 
get more pins stuck into the map where 
the bare spots occur. 

Every dealer should make it a point 
to find out all he can about the territory 
in which he does business. One maker 
of trucks at one time investigated a 
dealers’ territory because the dealer 
ordered a large number of trucks which 
caused the factory to believe that the 
dealer had not analyzed his territory 
properly and that so large a number of 
trucks could not be sold therein. When 
the man from the factory got through 
sizing up the territory he found that 
there were chances for selling exactly 
thirty-two trucks and no more. This 
was a little more than half of the num- 
ber the dealer wanted to order. After 
some time the dealer sold thirty trucks. 
The factory was not far off in its assump- 
tion. The dealer had not properly sized 
up his own conditions. 

Every dealer should know how many 
farms there are in the counties he rep- 
resents. He should know the size of 


till 


these farms and what their chief prod- 
ucts are. He should take steps to find 
out about the automotive equipment of 
these farms. He should know what cars 
the farmers drive, whether they are open 
or closed models. Naturally he should 
know the names, et cetera, of the farmers 
to whom he has sold any apparatus. 

It is not enough to simply know that 
you have sold a man a car. The chart 
or map you have should tell you whether 
this car is an open model, a sedan, coupe 
or a truck. If, for instance, you have 
sold a man a roadster, you might follow 
this up in the fall by trying to sell him 
a closed car. He is a prospect. Just 
because he has been sold an open car 
is no reason why he should be allowed to 
go to some other dealer for a closed car, 
or be forgotten entirely as a prospect 
for a truck or tractor. 

On these pages is a suggestion for 
keeping record of the car and truck sales 
the dealer makes in his territory. All 
it needs is a good sized county map 
showing the locations of farms, roads, 
etc. In addition the dealer might get a 
good city map and thus take care of not 
only the rural trade, but city trade as 
well. 

For markers, glass headed pins can be 
used. These can be obtained in various 
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Putting Your Business ona Map Will Help You to Study It 


Every dealer who resides in a small community can make up a map similar to the one shown above and which will tell 
him at a glance just how he stands in his territory so far as the sales of cars and trucks is concerned. It might be well 
to use different colored pins for open cars, closed cars and trucks and tractors if the dealer sells them 


colors by which the different types of 
cars and trucks may be designated. 
Suppose we let the red pins stand for 
open cars, blue for roadsters, white for 
sedans and green for trucks. Even if 
you do not sell trucks or tractors you 
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ought to know how many of_your cus- 
tomers or prospective customers have 
them. 

Then when you have the map and pins, 
find out from your books the location of 
those to whom you have sold automotive 
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Various methods are used by dealers in the larger cities to tell who is buying 
cars, such as the scoreboard shown above, and there is no reason why the dealers 
in smaller towns and communities cannot follow suit to some extent and find out 


just how they stand in their territory 


apparatus. Put red pins on the maps 
for those who have your cars, blue for 
trucks, etc. Where a man has both a 
car and truck, naturally he gets two 
pins. When you get all the pins stuck 
into place and stand back about 5 ft. to 
view the maps you will get a pretty 
comprehensive picture of what you have 
done. Furthermore, you will have some- 
thing on which to plan your future cam- 
paigns. It may show you your next move, 
just like the maps in the war indicated 
to the field marshals the moves that had 
to be made. 


You can get more service business 
from the same territory with a map of 
this kind, because it tells you exactly 
where the prospects are. Thus, if you 
want to do a little advertising by letter 
to the owners of sedans for anything 
you merely have to pick out the white 
pins, get the number underneath and find 
out from your books the names of those 
to whom the numbers refer. There's no 
use in sending a letter to all your cus- 
tomers, when half of them may not have 
sedans. 


Putting your business on the map this 
way shows you not only what yen have 
done, but gives you something. on which 
to work. Thus, if a certain part of the 
map shows up pretty bare, there must be 
some good reason for it and a little in- 
quiry will soon reveal the _ situation. 
Without the map and the pins it would 
be hard to locate such a section. 
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The Shop and Service Station Can Learn 
from Many of the Modern Conveniences 
in Our Homes Such as the Tea Wagon 









































F you make it easy to get at a job, or if 
you can do something to save your 
mechanics many useless stéps you 

are pretty sure to find at the end of the 
day that instead of your shop having 
turned out twenty-five repair jobs it has 
turned out thirty, and, five extra repair 
jobs on a regular eight-hour a day work- 
ing basis means just so much more 
profit in the dealer’s hands. 

The fact that many shops just break 
even or actually lose money on many of 
their jobs is because they have not organ- 
ized for the work and often the mechan- 
ics cross their own steps a couple dozen 
times a day, when with a litttle system 
much time could be conserved. 

If those who read this article ever have 
been at one of the big automobile races 
like the Indianapolis event and had a 
chance to observe the work at the pits 
where the cars come in for repairs or 
supplies they will recall that everything 
is done to conserve time, because a race 
may be lost or won at the pits. The men 
in the pits if they are on to their job 
have arranged everything so the driver 
of the car and his mechanic will not 
waste a second to do the necessary work 
and be on their way again. 

While it is not necessary to use the 
lightning like activity around a repair 
shop that you see at the races, there is, 
nevertheless, much that can be learned 


The top of the wall of the pits at an automobile race look about like this. 





Here is a_ parts 
bench that will 
speed up produc- 
tion in the shop 
as it keeps all the 
parts in_ correct 
order 











from this source and applied to a good 
many shops. 

You have only to go into a service 
station or shop of the average kind and 
observe the time lost by mechanics. 
Often you will find that a mechanic starts 
on a job only to find that he has not a 
certain tool with him. Then he walks 
back to the bench, perhaps 100 ft. or 
more away and comes back, gets under 
the car only to get out from underneath 
once more to walk back to the bench to 
get something else. And so the process 
goes on, with many precious minutes 
that in a week run into hours going to 
waste. 

Again, you will find that a good me- 
chanic before he starts on the job knows 


All 


necessary tools Jaid out in order for instant use 
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just what he has to 

do and lays out his 

tools and equipment 

so that he need not 

go back to the bench 

or shop for additional 
equipment. He goes further than that. 
He lays down his tools, or has them 
arranged in a tray so that they will be 
in chronological order for the job. Thus 
he makes not a single false move. Every 
movement he makes counts. 

In some shops mechanics have tools 
arranged in. groups for certain jobs. 
Thus, for a valve grinding job there may 
be fourteen tools or so arranged in a cer- 
tain order in a tray so that the first tool 
in line will be the first one the mechanic 
will use. After’a certain operation has 
been done on an engine, gearset, or axle, 
it becomes an easy matter for the men 
to find out just what tools they used or 
other equipment and, therefore, a selec- 
tion of the tools can be made and so ar- 
ranged that the next time the same job 
is done there is assurance that the men 
will not have to go back and forth 
several times to get tools. 

It is possible to apply the tea-wagon 
idea to the repairshop. We show a sug- 
gestion that might be followed out to 
advantage by most shops. In addition 
there are portable repair benches on the 
market that add greatly to getting more 
production in the shop. The little 
portable parts and tool tray shown is 
primarily a shop-made, device and would 
not cost over a few dollars to have made 
or it could be built in spare time in th: 
shop. 

The next time you go into your shop 
look ‘around and see if your men have 
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to make many unnecessary steps in their 


work. You are paying your men for 
working, not walking. 

A study of the design of the portable 
parts bench shown on the opposite page 
will show that the bench itself has been 
divided in such a way that the parts 
are placed thereon in correct order. For 
instance, the compartment marked No. 1 
contains the piston and connecting rod 
assembly of No. 1 cylinder, the valves, 
spark plug, ete. In this way it readily 
will be seen that the parts will not be- 
come misplaced. As an example let 
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us take the case of valves. In some 
engines the intake and exhaust valves 
are made of different kinds of metal and 
to get them mixed up would result in 
the valves becoming short-lived. One 
cannot tell the difference in these valves 
by merely looking at them, hence they 
must be kept apart when the engine is 
taken down. Push rods and such parts 
adjust themselves to the surfaces against 
which they operate and it always is the 
best plan to get the parts of an engine 
back in precisely the same way that 
they were. 
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A word about gaskets: Gaskets are 
pretty delicate things and easily become 
marred when left to lie about the bench. 
The tea wagon adaptation shown on the 
opposite page might easily be made with 
a shallow drawer for gaskets. 

While the illustration shows a bench 
intended for a four-cylinder engine, it 
easily can be made to suit the needs of 
a six or eight by merely adding compart- 
ments. Benches of this kind are in use 
in many factories and there is no reason 
why the idea cannot be applied to the 
average automotive repair shop. 


THE WRECKING TRUCK AS A 
BUSINESS BUILDER 


VERY dealer who operates a serv- 
E ice station generally has a service 
truck or wrecking truck of some 
kind which he sends out to stranded cus- 
tomers on the road. These service 
trucks or cars vary from the motorcycle 
sidecar combination to a truck capable 
of pulling the heaviest car out of the 
ditch and bringing it home. 

Obviously the small dealer cannot af- 
ford an elaborate service truck, but 
there is a chance for at least one dealer 
in every small town making profits with 
a service truck. There is not, naturally, 
as much towing or wrecking work in a 
small community, and so it would be 
foolish for every dealer to try to make 
profits from operating a truck for this 
kind of work. 

As long as people drive cars and as 
long as trucks operate over our high- 
ways these vehicles are going to get 
stranded once in awhile, and nothing is 
so discomforting to a dealer as to have 
some customer call up five miles away 
and say he is in the ditch and wants to 
be pulled out or towed in and the dealer 
has no means for doing this. 

There are cases on record where the 
dealers in a community have gone to- 
zether and decided that one truck of this 








kind would be able to do the work for 
all of them, and so arrangements were 
made with the _ service station that 
owned the truck. This especially can 
be done where the truck belongs to a 
concern which does not sell automobiles 
or trucks, but just renders service and 
repair work. 


There are concerns on the market 
which supply service truck derricks, and 
the installation of one of these on a 
dealer’s truck immediately puts another 
feather in the dealer’s cap because he 
is in position to add to his source of 
profits. The wrecking truck is just an- 


A typical service truck used by dealers is shown in the upper right illustration. 
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other instance to show from where the 
profits for 1921 are coming. 

Just any old car for a service truck, 
appearing very much like a derelict re- 
vived, is not the type of vehicle to use 
for a service car. Where the service sta- 
tion is kept as a well organized part of 
the dealer’s business the service truck 
should be made to reflect the sentiments 
of the place, and the men handling the 
truck should be groomed in clean white 
overalls, even if it requires a clean pair 
for each service call. 





The other illustrations show a derrick 
which can be mounted on any truck or car and also can be used as a shop crane when desired 
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MAKE SURE 
THE JOB 
IS RIGHT 


An Inspection Report 
Card Will Forestall 
Much Future Trouble 


AVING the satisfaction that every- 
H thing about a new car just sold 

to a customer is right, down to the 
most minute detail, is one of the best 
things the dealer can do to put himself 
in the proper position to get his share 
of the 1921 profits. 

Nor does this apply. to the new car 
or the dealer who sells cars alone. It 
applies equally well to the service sta- 
tion and repairshop. Whether it be a 
new car, a used car, a truck, a tractor 
or a repair job, it is an excellent thing 
to have on hand a complete record of 
every car, or whatever it may be, signed 
by the customer, so the danger of dis- 
agreeable misunderstandings is avoided. 

Just because a new car is a new car is 
no reason why the dealer should let it 
go at that and assume that the factory 
has looked after every detail. These 
men who work in our factories are hu- 
man like everyone else and easily may 
forget once in awhile to put grease in 
the transmission or stick the side cur- 
tains back of the front seat. And while 
we might excuse them, it is doubtful 
whether we should excuse the dealer 
who sells the car to the customer if he 
overlooks the missing items and turns 
the car over without an inspection that 
will insure everything is right, every ad- 
justment correct and every piece of 
equipment in the car that goes with the 
price. 

There are certain things that may hap- 
pen to a car in transit, but with the 
proper sort of a form the important 
things can be checked and when the en- 
tire number of items has been checked 
off the job is ready to hand over to the 
customer. If this is properly done there 
is little danger that the customer will 
come back in a few days with loose bat- 
tery terminals or a dry universal joint. 

The first thing to do in making sure 
the new car is ready is to get up some 
form of an inspection blank on which is 
listed all the mechanical operations that 
must be done on the car, or at least 
checked up. There may be another form 
also that takes in the equipment ordi- 
narily furnished with the car, on the re- 
verse side of which may be listed any 
additional equipment an owner may want 
put on his car when he buys it. Most 
owners when they buy new cars want to 
put on such accessories as a spotlight, 
windshield wiper, bumper, extra rim, 
mirror, monograms or initials, etc., and 
incidentally there is a good chance to 
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Don't let the customer, especially if he is a new one, take away the car without 

your having made sure that everything is right. . And by all means have a record 

of the proceedings, so that you have a check on the exact status of the car when 
it leaves your place 


cash in on the sale of these accessories 
by having them conveniently printed on 
the record sheet and asking the customer 
if he wants any of the items listed put 
on the car. It is just like the clerk who 
asks you if you are all fixed up on ties, 
socks, a hat, or something else when you 
buy a new shirt. 

There is one dealer who makes good 
use of such an inspection card and equip- 
ment card, and after the customer’s sig- 
nature is obtained on this card the card 
is filed in the office and with it is filed 
the contract for ready reference. 

A study of the suggested chart on 
these pages will show that practically 





Complete Service 


ZHETHER it be a new or used car’ 

every dealer should provide some 
means by which the customer is not 
turned loose with a car that is not in 
shape or on which some of the equip- 
ment is missing. A customer may be 
held or lost forever by the manner in 
he is treated when he first 
comes to your place of business, and 
much of your courtesy or diplomacy 
may go for naught if he gets a car 
that has not been put in shape for him. 


which 





every conceivable item has been placed 
on it, so that when everything is checked 
it virtually becomes impossible for any- 
thing to be wrong or left undone about 
the car or equipment. 

The dealer mentioned above uses a 
card about 5 by 9 in., with the items cov- 
ering both sides. The various items are 


checked off by a mechanic or attendant 





having charge of that particular group or 
item and when he has finished the me- 
chanic places his name on the card in a 
space provided for the purpose and then 
the customer signs it. 


It probably wouid be a good plan in 
using charts of this kind to have three. 
One chart might be called a new car in- 
spection, the other an equipment card, 
which can be made out in duplicate so 
that the customer has a record of the 
equipment. The first card might be blue, 
the second pink or buff and the custom- 
er’s duplicate white. 


With certain modifications these cards 
might be applied to repair jobs. Thus 
when a car comes into the service sta- 
tion and the owner wants a general go- 
ing over the chassis, the service station 
can go over the car exactly as it would 
on a new car and check over the items. 
In the same way record might be made 
of the car’s equipment at the time it is 
brought in, so that when the car is de- 
livered the owner has no chance to say 
his pump is gone, his jack, or anything 
else, when perhaps he is seeking to take 
undue advantage of the service station 
to provide these free of charge. 

Proper checking up on the new cars, 
or on the equipment, is only one more 
way in which the dealer or service sta- 
tion might get in on the 1921 profits. 

Some of the larger service stations of 
the country have a special department 
devoted to servicing new cars. In some 
instances when a new car comes from 
the factory it is accompanied by a check- 
ing slip from the factory against which 
the equipment is checked. A _ regular 
job ticket then is made out the same 
as for any repair job in the shop, and 
the mechanic is given a form, somewhat 
like the one printed herewith, and the 
new car goes to the new car service de- 
partment. After the work has been doze 
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the job is checked over by the service 
manager and the car is ready for the 
customer. 

The value of a chart like the one re- 
produced herewith lies in the fact that 
you have a complete record of the car 
when delivery is made. You know ex- 
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actly what additional equipment the cus- 
tomer had put on the car, you know who 
worked on the car and who passed it. 
The chart might be elaborated upon a 
little more by putting in the serial num- 
ber and engine number of the car, also 
the party to whom the sale was made. 
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Of course, the primary purpose of the 
chart is to make sure the car is right 
in every respect when it is delivered, 
but it is very handy to have a record 
which might be applied to a car when 
it comes in for service months or a year 
later. 


Here Is a Suggested New Car Inspection Report 








2—Clock 13—Tool kit, containing following: Bs 2—Extra tire a 
3—Jack _ ||14—Hammer i _}| _3—Shock absorbers ae 
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New Car Inspection Report 





The items below must be checked before car is turned over to customer— 
Report defects immediately 





1—Adjust and lubricate front wheel bearings 








2—Test front wheels for alignment _ 





3—Change oil in engine 





20—Lubricate brake levers and clevis pins 
21—Tighten battery terminals, fill battery with water 
22—Tighten battery clamps 











4—Tighten engine holding down bolts | 
5—Tighten and oil hood fittings __ 
6—Tighten and oil hood sills 











7—Tighten and oil all fender bolts. : = Pm 








8—Tighten windshield anchor bolts _ 


9—Tighten instrument bracket bolts 
screws 





board 





10—Test clutch for grabbing and slipping = 








11—Inspect torque arm and fill oil cup __ 





12—Lubricate clutch control lever and thrust bearing, _ 





13—Lubricate transmission _ 





14—Lubricate universal joint —__ | 





15—Replace floor boards properly _ 





16—Adjust and lubricate spring shackle bolts | 
17—Test and lubricate steering gear 


18—Lubricate differential - 


19—Lubricate rear universal joint 


REGULAR EQUIPMENT 


23—Tighten all electric connections 
24—Tighten gasoline tank 
25—Tighten rim bolts 


26—See that foot and hand throttles open and close 
carbureter 


27—See that fan belt is tight and pulley oiled 
28—Test gasoline line for leaks 

29—Test horn 

30—See 
31—See that distributer points are set properly 
32—Adjust and equalize brakes 























that generator is charging and oiled 











33—See that pedal clear floor boards 
34—-See that all lights operate 


35—See that doors open and close freely and 
latches operate 








that 





36—Test valves, ignition and carburetion 





37—Fill radiator and gasoline tank 





38—Clean and polish car for delivery 




















EXTRA EQUIPMENT 





_1—Extra rim or wheel 12—Tire pump 


1—Spotlight 























































































































Mechanic 
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The A-B-C of STOCKROOM 
MANAGEMENT 


How a Few of the Prominent Manufacturers Regard 
the Parts Situation and What the Dealer Can Do to 


‘TOCKROOM management is as im- 
S portant a subject for a dealer doing 

a thriving business as any other part 
of his business. It is to his material wel- 
fare that the stockroom be given con- 
stant and close attention, because what 
is a fairly good business in car sales 
today may be made a very good car sale 
business tomorrow, or it may be made a 
very poor business, depending upon 
whether or not the car owners have to 
wait for replacement parts. Word of 
mouth advertising, be it of detrimental 
kind, will do more harm to any business 
concern than any other factor. Of 
course, being able to supply any part for 
any model at any time necessitates that 
a very large amount of capital be tied 
up in parts, and this probably is not 
necessary, but there is a certain amount 
of material that should be kept on hand 
at all times. 


The method that is used by the stock- 
room manager and there should be a 
stockroom manager if the business is of 
any size, in handling and dispensing his 
parts is practically the key to the whole 
system, provided that there is established 
some definite value of the parts that are 
to be constantly carried. While we do 
not advocate any elaborate system that 
involves much paper work, we do feel 
that there should be a certain amount of 
book work and record keeping as this is 
the only way to know where the parts 
department stands. 


One system that works out with per- 
fect satisfaction in regard to every con- 


Speed Delivery 


dition of stockroom management is to 
have the floor foreman make out the 
ticket for the mechanic whenever the 
mechanic needs any parts. This ticket 
that the foreman fills in should be made 
out in tripleate. The original copy is 
kept by the stockroom man, the duplicate 
is sent to the accounting department 
where it may be billed the owner and the 
triplicate filed with the other material 
kept on the particular job pertaining. 
This, of course, is for the dealer whose 
parts are purchased by the car owner. 
Where a distributor is concerned, selling 
parts to the dealers in the territory, a 
record by part numbers is generally kept. 


One thing that a stockroom manager 
should learn is the proper ordering of 
parts from the distributor of the factory. 


There follow a number of letters from 
manufacturers in which are told a good 
many interesting things about ordering 
parts and about how much stock the 
dealer should carry in relation to his 
volume of business in new cars: 


Nash Emphasizes Serial 
Numbers 


We require our distributors through- 
out the country to carry a very large 
stock of parts and we receive very few 
orders at Kenosha from their dealers and 
owners. Our distributors furnish their 
dealers with order forms for ordering 
parts and the dealers practically as a 
whole use these forms, which makes it 
very easy for their requirements to be 
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A form to be used in the store room. Triplicates are made, one going to the 
accounting department, another to the customer's work order and file, and the 
third remains in the stockroom 


taken care of. The only thing that the 
dealer overlooks many times in ordering 
material is the mentioning of the serial 
number of the passenger car or truck 
for which the parts are desired. 

If you can, in your articles, get across 
the message that the serial number is 
the important thing, your efforts will be 
greatly appreciated by all manufactur- 
ers. 


How Studebaker Regards 
the Situation 


It is our belief that each automobile 
manufacturer has difficulties to contend 
with in regard to the ordering of repair 
parts by his dealers that are peculiar to 
his own organization. 


However, there is one point that per- 
haps is general among all, being very im- 
portant to the supplier of parts, but 
neglected by the purchaser, and that is, 
including on the order the serial num- 
ber of the car of which the parts are 
desired. . 

Perhaps a manufacturer making a type 
of car on which changes only of a minor 
nature are made from year to year, finds 
it unnecessary to insist on this informa- 
tion, but any of the larger concerns mak- 
ing a varied assortment of chassis and 
bodies are obliged absolutely to insist on 
this information. 

Our own dealers’ organization remains, 
to a great extent, the same year after 
year. Through continued harping on this 
subject we have had a certain amount of 
success with them, but the day doesn’t 
go by that we do not have to write at 
least one customer, be he dealer or car 
owner, and ask for this information. 

Your reading public being composed 
chiefly of men engaged in the automobile 
business, Moror AGE cannot help but be 
one of the best mediums for bringing this 
point home in a forcible manner. | 

Of course, the point could be elaborated 
upon to cover the inclusion in all orders 
for parts every bit of information that 
could possibly help the supplier ship the 
right part. By this, I mean the symbol 
number of the part whenever obtainable: 
the color of the part, if painted or enam- 
eled; right or left; front or rear; upper 
or lower, etc. 

It would be surprising to one unfa- 
miliar with this business to see the orders 
which we receive, asking for, as an ex- 
ample, “one spring.’ No serial number, 
no car description, nor year of make, 
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body style, etc. Of course, this is an 
extreme example, which only the most 
uninformed dealer might possibly be re- 
sponsible for, but it is not uncommon 
among car owners. ; 


What the Hudson Com- 
pany Says 

The feature in the handling of parts 
orders which causes us the greatest 
amount of trouble is the failure of the 
party sending in the order to give us 
the car number. In the majority of cases 
they give the motor number or the serial 
number of some other unit in the car 
which is of no assistance to us, as we 
do not keep a cross reference on the 
various sub-assemblies. 

Concerning the ordering of parts, we, 
like the majority of the other manufac- 
turers, are furnishing our distributors 
and dealers with parts order forms on 
which to send in their stock require- 
ments. If the various spaces provided 
on this form are filled in properly, we do 
not have’ any difficulty in filling the 
order. We are pleased to say, with no 
exception, that all of our dealers are 
using these forms, and with this per- 
centage of cooperation it greatly simpli- 
fies and expedites the handling of the 
order when received at the factory. 

There are a number of ways in which 
the control of stock can be maintained. 
From our experience, the best method is 
to have a perpetual inventory card on 
which all purchases, receipts and dis- 
bursements are entered. All disburse- 
ments should be recorded before the 
order or requisition is handed to the 
stock department for filling. In this 
manner the card will show the actual 
reserve available. Where requisitions or 
orders are filled first, and recorded after- 
wards, the balances shown on the card 
are not at all times authentic, as no 
knowledge can be had of the true balance 
without checking up all the unrecorded 
orders in the plant. 

Minimums for ordering can be estab- 
lished. These should be based entirely 
on past consumption, and the distance 
from the factory should be taken into 
consideration in determining the period 
for which you intend covering. 


Reo Company Experi- 
ences 


The difficulties experienced by us are 
caused mostly by the dealer in the small 
community. His orders as a rule do not 
contain any symbol, neither do they 
specify models. The quantities given on 
the orders ‘we find are placed there by 
Suess, consequently the stock carried by 
him is not well balanced and the result 
's poor service and lack of profit to him. 

Our experience has taught us that by 
& ceaseless flow of propaganda you can 
eventually induce this dealer to start a 
running inventory. If this is done the 
difficulties previously experienced on his 
orders are overcome. 

_ We are firm believers in the running 
‘nventory, No matter how small the 
Stock, it pays. We do not favor the form 
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of this inventory which is kept on bin 
cards as this is an uncertain proposition, 
but do favor a separate card file. The 
majority of dealers, in a small com- 
munity, employ bookkeepers and all 
sales are of necessity reported to the 
bookkeeper consequently he or she is the 
logical one to keep the card inventory 
up-to-date and place orders with the fac- 
tory. The form of this card can be made 
very simple. The main points which it 
should cover are as follows: 

Symbol, name, model, date, order num- 
ber, quantity ordered, quantity received, 
quantity disbursed, balance on hand. 

This covers our opinion and experience 
relative to the matter mentioned in your 
letter and we certainly are glad that you 
are taking this up through your maga- 
zine, as the small dealer certainly is in 
need of education along these lines. 


Dodge Brothers Say: 


To assist our dealers in ordering parts, 
we have furnished them with a Master 
Parts Price Book, and inasmuch as we 
do not announce yearly models, we find 
that our dealers have very little difficulty 
in ordering service parts from the fac- 
tory. 


Elgin Motor Car Corp 
Says: 


Our experience is that dealers who are 
supposed to know something of the game 
do not order parts as clearly as indi- 
vidual car owners will. This, of course, 
does not always apply, but in general. 
The greatest trouble we find, lies in the 
fact that different parts of the country 
have different names for the same part 
of an automobile. For instance, a man 
will write stating that he desires a “jack 
shaft” for his car. It is not safe to fill 
the order without questioning as _ to 
where this shaft is to be used. His reply 
is liable to be that “any darn fool, 
knows that a jack shaft is used in this, 
that and any other place.” Of: course, 
our not being in the class he mentions, 
we did not know that. 

Another man will order the same part 
and when called as to where it is used, 
states that it is in altogether a different 
place from the first one. 

We, therefore, believe that it would be 
a good idea to educate the dealers and 
the automobile populace as much as pos- 
sible with a list of standard names for 
the automobile parts. 

Further, we- find that dealers do not 
give sufficient information when ordering 
repair parts, necessitating correspond- 
ence causing a delay whereat customer 
gets “peeved.” We have, at various times, 
received orders from car owners who 
state that they would rather order direct 
from us than through their local garage 
because they always have more or less 
trouble when they do so. 

In this way they obtain parts, turn 
them over to the garage with the car and 
have the work done. As stated before, 
their letters are as a general rule more 
easily read than a dealer’s order, because 
he will tell you “where the part is used 
and sometimes furnish a rough sketch. 
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We believe that it would be far better 
if the dealers would decide on a standard 
name for parts, as this would simplify 
matters greatly. This would reduce ex- 
pense at both ends and delay in filling 
orders. 

Using the word “dealers” above does 
not apply to our authorized distributors 
as they have their own organizations and 
order their parts by part number for 
their stock. The word “dealers” as 
used, applies to garage men and repair 
men in the various territories where we 
do not have distributor facilities. The 
word “car owner” will apply to any one 
owning a car at any point. 


From the Franklin Co. 


One of the greatest problems the auto- 
mobile manufacturers have in their spare 
parts departments is educating the deal- 
ers to order parts in proper quantities, 
and to carry sufficient stock to properly 
service their owners without overstock- 
ing. 

The dealer should carry a maximum of 
six months’ supply, and a minimum of 
three months’ supply, this maximum and 
minimum based on past sales. One of 


the great troubles is that the dealer does 


not record his sales on maximum and 
minimum cards to determine the quantity 
to order. 


The amount of stock a dealer should 
carry should be based on the number of 
ears in his territory to be serviced by 
him at from $15 to $45 per car per 
year; this price per car depending, of 
course, on the class of car. 

Many dealers try to run their parts 
department on too small a minimum, and 
consequently have to order most of their 
parts by parcel post or express, which 
eats up a large percentage of their profit. 
If a minimum of three months is carried, 
the dealer can, in most cases, get his 
transportation free, as he can have nearly 
all his spare parts shipped in cars with 
automobiles. 

If you do not have the goods, you can- 
not sell them. It often happens that your 
repair man would replace a certain part 
with a new one, but finds there are none 
in stock, and rather than hold the job 
up until parts can be obtained from the 
factory, replaces the worn parts, or 
patches up the job. This does not give 
the owner the kind of service that he is 
entitled to. 


The trouble with most dealers is that 
they all are more interested in sales 
than service. Give service and sales are 
bound to follow. A great many dealers 
seem to think all that is required of a 
stock man is to be able to fill orders for 
the repairshop, and do not realize the 
responsibility of the position. It is a 
pretty small dealer that does not have at 
least $25,000 worth of stock. Do you 
realize that this stockroom man is the 
buyer of materials to conduct a $50,000 
business, and he can easily load the stock 
with a quantity of parts which do not 
sell,-or he can keep stock on hand that 
will enable him to make a turnover at 
least twice a year, but better still, three 
times. 
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Cashing-in on Oil and 
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Gas 


Not Only Should the Sale of These Show a Profit But 
They Should be the Entering Wedge for Selling Acces- 





sories and Getting Prospects 
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X0U WAY PUT 500 
GALLONS INTO THE TANK 
BUT DO YOU GET PAID FOR 
* $00 GALLONS WHEN 
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3 Barco are a number of difficulties 
incident to the handling of gaso- 
line and oil that make it necessary 
to keep some form of a check on the 
sales otherwise there is apt to be a good 
deal lost and the whys and wherefores 
will never be determined. One thing that 
is extremely valuable if the gasoline 
sales warrant the expense is that the 
sales record be kept individually from 
other sales such as accessories. It is 
general that the gasoline sales are run on 
a cash basis with very few charge ac- 
counts. Also it is very doubtful if it 
pays a dealer to sell his gasoline on a 
charge basis for the bookkeeping cost is 
apt to eat up what little profit there is 
in gasoline sales. 
The two or three cent profit on a gal- 
lon of gasoline cannot be jeopardized by 
any loose methods such as pump leak- 


age or cash drawer losses. If we assume 
that attendant is paid $4 a day, it would 
be necessary to sell at least 200 gal. a 
day just to cover this man’s wages, not 
mentioning any profit for the firm. 
A gasoline station in this case would 
just be a convenience for the car owner. 
If we are to figure the profit side of the 
question it is necessary to consider that 
there is some equipment involved and 
general wear and tear on the equipment. 
A gasoline pump is a mechanical con- 
trivance and it must, therefore, sooner or 
later need some kind of adjustment. 
Hence these factors though apparently 
insignificant must be considered. 

In order that the gasoline end of the 
business may pay a profit, have a daily 
record of gasoline sales made. This 
should be checked very carefully against 
gasoline purchased. Any differences 
may mean an inaccurate set of pumps, or 
a negligent attendant. There is some 
evaporation which can not be replaced or 
accounted for very accurately, but this 
amount can be reduced by making sure 
that all air leaks are closed as tight as 
they should be. 

The method by which the gasoline is 
dispensed is also very important as this 
has a direct bearing on the question of 
quantity in sales. Gasoline sold from a 
pipe coming from somewhere inside the 
building may be just as good gasoline as 
that obtained from any other source but 
there always is a question in the owner’s 
mind that it would be much easier to 
slip something over with this kind of a 
system than with some system where the 
mechanism is in plain sight. It has been 
shown many times that gasoline sales 
would increase one to two hundred per 
cent by the installation of a visible gaso- 
line dispensing system, which after all 
is only logical. The American automo- 
bile owner is one of the most susceptive 
mortals known and it needs only the 
proper prod to get under his purchasing 
vein to make him buy. In the case of 








gasoline sales, the sparkle and clarity of 
the fuel with the sunlight’ shining 
through it as it does in a visible dis- 
pensing system draws the motorist as a 
magnet draws steel. 

A certain dealer in the east was hav- 
ing a good deal of trouble determining 
just what was wrong with his gasoline 
sales. For some reason or other it al- 
ways turned out that there was less 
money in the cash drawer than there was 
supposed to be. The young fellow in 
charge of the gasoline sales was not to 
be doubted for dishonesty, for he wasn’t 
of that kind. Records were kept of daily 
sales, and of gasoline turned in and of 
the amount of money, but still there 
seemed to be something short every day. 
The gasoline quantity was the same both 
for that bought and sold, so there wasn’t 
any leakage in the pump. Finally it was 
decided that the attendant should figure 
with pencil and scratch paper the amount 
of change that was due the customer. 
From this time on the gasoline pump 
paid a profit which it had never done 
before. The answer was that the at- 
tendant was not giving out the right 
change, in other words he was short 
changing the firm. It is easy enough to 
figure just what fifty cents overcharge 
would mean on the gasoline sales. 


THE ATTENDANT CAN WIN OR LOSE 
FUTURE BUSINESS 

The character of the man attending the 
gasoline pumps is very important. He is 
the man who is at the point of contact 
with the public. If he is inclined to 
treat the customers in a surly fashion, 
he had better be in the shop some place 
where the public won’t have the chance 
to talk to him. This man who guides 
the destiny of the gasoline sales should 
be courteous, neatly attired, should be 
able to tell of the routes in and out of 
town, and should be a good salesman. 
This last factor is very important be- 
cause many times the gasoline salesman 
is able to sell a motorist a spotlight if 
he sees that his car is not so equipped, 
or a tire gage if he sees him measuring 
the pressure in the tire by kicking the 
casing, or a pair of pliers if he sees the 
motorist screwing up the tire cap with 
his fingers, and so on. 

Regarding the oil sales what applies 
to the gasoline sales applies here too. 
The visible oil dispensing station is more 
important for oil than it is for gasoline. 
Motorists buy oil by color even though 
the color means nothing to them. Oil 
sales will be greatly increased if sold 
from a visible dispensing station, and 
there is very little doubt but what a 
motorist will buy a quart of oil while 
he buys his gasoline if he sees in front 
of him a measuring bottle filled with a 
good grade of oil. 
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Sell the Car a Club Breakfast 


It Is Possible to Make Profits From Service by Selling 
Car Owners on the Idea of Group Repairs or Service 


HE restaurant men and _. hotel 

keepers found out some time ago 

that they could offer at a special 
price certain combination breakfasts, 
lunches and dinners, which resulted in 
a saving of money to the patrons and 
incidently made money for the restau- 
rant because the latter was organized 
for these club meals. It was necessary, 
of course, that the guest stick to the 
combination of dishes, because the house 
was “tooled up” for it and variations 
from the specified list would upset the 
arrangements of the kitchen. However, 
a guest could order something additional 
or make a substitution from the specified 
list, the difference being that he paid 
somewhat more. 

The club breakfast idea lends itself 
especially well to service work on auto- 
mobiles. The service work in this case 
is the food and the shop or service sta- 
tion is the kitchen. Like the restaurant 
kitchen the shop of the service station 
must be organized to make these club 
service offers possible. 


FLAT-RATE PLAN SIMPLIFIES 
GROUPING 


Especially where the service station 
operates on the fixed price or flat rate 
system are these club propositions pos- 
sible, because in this case each single 
service operation has been costed prop- 
erly and the time recorded. These single 
items then can be grouped to take in 
the more common operations, like oiling 
the car, overhauling the engine, tuning 
up the engine, ete. 

To give an idea of what one concern 
does along this line we eg:ve the items 
that go under the head of club number 
1. This is the list as gotten up by 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, a concern 
which strongly advocates the club break- 
fast idea: 

1. Adjust all brakes. 

2. Adjust or replace clutch 

dress up clutch cone. 
>». Oil and grease car thoroughly 


brake and 


a. Flush out and refill motor with 
new oil. 

b. Repack transmission. 

c. Repack differential 

d. Repack universal. 

e. Clean and repack wheel bear- 
ings. 

f. Turn down and refill all grease 
cups. 


. Oil all holes and oilers. 
. Lubricate all springs 
mixed oil and graphite. 
i. Grease clutch rollers. 
1. Remove carbon (Overland 
only). 
5. Tune up motor— 


po go 


with 


motors 


Jobs on a Flat Rate Basis 


carbureter 


© 


. Clean and adjust 
and fuel system. 
. Clean and adjust spark plugs. 
. Adjust tappets. 
. Retime ignition. 
e. Clean and adjust distributor. 
. Flush out and refill radiator. 
. Free up and adjust steering. 
. Align wheels. 
). Tighten hound and truss rods. 
10. Adjust speed control rods. 
11. Tighten all shackle and body bolts. 
The prices for this group varies from 
£33 for the model 4 to $47 for the models 
88-6 and 89. 


1D 
a0 


PT) 


MENU 


No.1 Tuning Motor ais 
\\\ Grind valves (Note—New valves $1.00 each). 
\ Clean carbon “ 
’ pets ; 
\\ \ \ psa 0 distributor points. Yy 
\\\ = Sad adjust carburetor, installing new Wi 
\ | Ey = line and clean vacuum system. YZ. 


Turn dow 
' Oil all brake connections oust 
| A J4/ 
| No.3 Tighten Car Yi 
Tighten body and motor bolts. Z 


Tighten all fender bolts 

Tighten spring $ 

Tighren sp 
ings. 

Adjust starter chain. 

Tighten tie rod bolts 


Tightensear spt 
Tighten rubber 
Tighten sod pans. 






— 


n and refill all grease cups 


\( No.2 Oil and Grease Car 


hackle bolts 
ring clip bolts. 


| Tighten and adjust front an 


and steerinu knyy 
ing seat straps 
buin’per on doorg 


5.4 Rebush Front Axle 


Connections 
ie rod bolts 


The Dashiell Motor Co., Chicago, Dodge 
Brothers dealers, also has grouped sev- 
eral service operations known as No. 1, 
2, etc., No. 4, for example, is called 
“Rebush Front Axle Connections” and 
takes in the installation of new tie rod 
bolts and bushings, new steering knuckle 
bolts and bushings, line up front wheels 
and take end play out of drag link. 








$12.05 V4 
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Service on a Production Basis 


With Labor the Heaviest Item of Operation Costs, the 
Dealer Should Consider Means to Save Time by Effi- 





like rapidity. 


cient Arrangement or Special Equipment 
































With the aid of a good test bench the electrical testing work may be rushed through with factory- 
On this particular bench any unit of the electrical system may be tested. 





The wiring, 


though actually concealed, is shown in the diagram 


N the strife of profits from the serv- 
I ice department it is necessary that 

the service department be considered 
as a well organized factory, operating on 
a genuine production basis, where all 
items for consideration such as expense 
are reduced to the three fundamental 


factors of labor, material and expense. 
The labor item in a service station is 
going to be the big one and the one most 
difficult to cope with. The material item 
is easily solved as cost proposition plus 
a certain percentage for the overhead of 
handling the expense item is another one 





Here are a number of tools that enable the mechanic to increase his output and 


do better work. 
easily. 


A valve spring compressor permits the valves to be removed 
The small valve refacing tool shown is a time-saver, as the valve-grinding 
time is greatly reduced by its use 


that is very difficult to solve because the 
general shop overhead is involved here. 
This latter item with an efficient ac- 
counting department is easily reduced to 
a factor basis where the time spent on 
the job multiplied by the factor gives the 
overhead on the task. 

Many will refute the statement that it 
is possible to put a service station on a 
production basis, but it is proven that 
with the proper system of operation such 
as logically worked out fixed price sys- 
tem of charges actually puts the shop 
on just such a basis. 

There are many who consider that pro- 
duction methods in a service station re- 
quire too many skilled men to make the 
shop pay, but this is easily shown not to 
be the case. It is true production meth- 
ods in a shop requires a high standard 
of efficiency amongst the men, and this 
naturally demands skilled workmen who 
are high priced. The solution of the 
problem lies in the finding of the best 
way to do the work. The best implies 
the quickest way to turn out a strictly 
quality job that will pass the most 
stringent inspection. 


Production methods must have some 
system to run under. We recommend 
the fixed price service system, and if it 
can be worked out with a bonus for the 
men and the car owner as a reward for 
more than average efforts so much the 
better. The fixed price system estab- 
lishes a certain time limit for every 
operation on the car. For example, a 
job of grinding the valves will cost a 
certain estimated amount. There will be 
a certain time limit for the operation 
which the mechanic should equal, and if 
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he betters this average time, then the 
bonus system would take care of him for 
his diligent efforts. As a precaution 
against slovenly work which might be 
turned out in the effort to obtain the 
extra money, the comebacks from the 
motorist must be justified at the me- 
chanic’s expense. 

The exact application of production 
methods in a shop means that every dif- 
ferent department and division of the 
work will be segregated. The tasks 
should be split up and given to those 
men that are best qualified to handle 
these particular jobs in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time. 

The manner in which the shop is laid 


out has a great deal to do with the 


amount of work that may be turned out 
by the fewest number of men. We show 
two floor layouts of a toolroom in one 
corner as it is very often found. In an 
arrangement of this type the men fur- 
thest from the toolroom have to spend 
about half of their time walking from 
the work to the tool supply. On the 
other hand in a shop where the toolroom 
is placed in the center of the room the 
cars may be lined up around the shop 
giving each man easy access to the tool 
room. With a layout of this type the 
overhead crane may be advantageously 
placed to accommodate a whole row of 
cars, but if the crane was applied simi- 
larly in the other type of shop it is very 
probable that some cars would have to 
be moved out of the place to permit 
transferring the engine to the engine 
stand in the machine room. 


EQUIPMENT SPEEDS WORK AND 
SAVES MONEY 

The equipment of the shop in a large 
measure will determine the productivity 
of the men. The better suited the equip- 
ment is to the makes or make of car you 
are handling, the smaller the shop force 
may be and the larger its output will be. 
Even to the small things such as seat 
and fender covers, the equipment should 
be complete. Two distinct advantages 
result from this type of equipment. One 
is that the car is sent out to the cus- 
tomer in a very neat and clean condition. 
This factor alone creates good will 
among the customers. The other benefit 
is the increased output of the men made 
possible by allowing them to work free 
and unhampered, permitting them to pro- 
ceed with their work as though there 
were no plush covered seats in the way. 

Most troubles on a motor car of today 
ave found in the electrical system. We 
are not finding fault with the electrical 
Systems but this is actually the case. It 
can be partly explained by the ignorance 
of the lay mind to comprehend the intri- 
cacies of the electrical systems which 
have been devised by the most clever of 
electrical engineers who understand the 
unseen functionings of the apparatus. 
The laymen in examining the equipment 
is apt to start tinkering and in his search 
for knowledge does something that 
sooner or later causes trouble. 

Let us first consider the electrical de- 
partment. The illustration shows an 
electrical testing bench, a short descrip- 
tion of which follows: The bench which 
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A Central Toolroom Will Save the Mechanic’s Time 
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Two shop layouts are shown above. 


— 


The one with toolroom located in the center 
has many apparent advantages over the other. 
easy access to the toolroom without walking across the whole floor. 


In this shop the mechanics have 
The over- 


head crane in this floor plan will not interfere with any other cars 


was designed and patented by the Auto 
Electric Repair Co., 1336 Michigan ave- 
nue, working in conjunction with C. W. 
Morgan, was especially constructed for 
purposes of instruction at the vocational 
schools of the United States War Depart- 
ment at Camp Grant, Ill. All storage 
battery wiring though actually concealed, 
is shown in diagram on the front of the 
switchboard and top of the bench. The 
action of all switches as well as circuits 
can therefore be studied with ease. Two 
separate 110 volt d.c. motors furnish the 
power for driving generators and mag- 
netos separately and both motors are 
wired to run in either direction and at 
any speed from the maximum speed of 
the motor to a full stop, the speed con- 
trol feature being obtained through car- 
bon rheostats. The complete wiring of 
these motors is shown in a blueprint on 
the switchboard though not shown in 
the accompanying cut. 


The switchboard is equipped with 6 and 
12 volt relays, ammeters, voltmeters, etc., 
and the wiring is arranged to permit six 
different types of tests being conducted 


batteries, without interference, regardless 
of whether 6 or 12 volts are required in 
these different tests. 

The bench is further equipped with a 
portable spark plug tester for determin- 
ing electrical defects under compression, 
or for testing magnetoes under compres- 
sion, a portable, adjustable open air spark 
gap for testing magnetos also, a 110 volt 
d.c. magnetizer, a 110 volt a.c. growler 
and test lamp for determining defects in 
armatures and an _ undercurrent for 
undercutting commutators. 


Where a service station has a large 
volume of electrical repairing on one 
model or several, it would be well to have 
one man devote his time to testing. This 
man would be a specialist at testing elec- 
trical equipment. It is possible generally 
to determine while the equipment is in 
the car that the trouble is in that piece 
of equipment, and after having deter- 
mined this the equipment must be re- 
moved. The electrical testing specialist 
then takes these pieces of equipment, 
tests them, notes on a form what is 
wrong. and advises the method of repair. 
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MOTOR AGE 


April 7, 1921 


WHERE DO I STAND TODAY? 


A Blackboard Lecture 





HAT is the definition of account- 
W ine: 

The best definition we can find 
is in the Standard dictionary which de- 
fines it as follows: 

“The art, method or practice of re- 
cording business transactions efficiently, 
and systematically in blank books pro- 
vided for that purpose, so as to show 
goods and money received, disposed of 
and on hand, the credit given, and the 
assets, liabilities and general standing 
of the business person, or house.” 

When you get the definition of the 
Standard dictionary boiled down to the 
fine point, it gives two essential things, 
namely the picture and the history of 
your business. 

It gives you a picture of your assets 
and your liabilities. 

What are the assets of a business? 


Positively? 
Must Know About Your Affairs 


Accounting 


on 








How Many of the Above Questions Vitally 


Concerning Your Business Can You Answer 
What You 


This Article Tells 


By Wm. G. Eiben 


Vice-president of the Comfort Specialty 
Printing Co. 


Assets are the property, money, in- 
vestment, etc., which are marketable at 
a certain value. They are divided into 
three classes; Current assets, Fixed as- 
sets and Deferred assets. 

What are current assets? Current as- 
sets are those assets that may be sold or 
realized upon, without in any way inter- 
fering with the plant of the business or 
its operation, such as cash on hand, notes 
receivable, stock of merchandise, etc. 

What are fixed assets? Fixed assets 
are those of a permanent nature, which 
cannot be sold without crippling the busi- 
ness; assets held for the purpose of earn- 










ing an income and not for the purpose of 
selling, such as buildings, machinery, 
equipment, tools, furniture and fixtures, 
etc. 

What are deferred assets? They are 
those assets which represent an expendi- 
ture of deferred revenue, the benefit of 
which is assumed to extend over another 
period or periods, as unconsumed adver- 
tising, unexpired insurance, 
etc. 

What is meant by liabilities? Liabili- 
ties are accounts owing to stockholders, 
creditors, etc. 
classes; the current liabilities and 
fixed liabilities. 


What is meant by current: liabilities! | 


Current liabilities are those obligations 
which we will have to meet within 4 
short period, such as accounts payable, 
customer’s deposit and notes payable. 
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What is meant by fixed liabilities? 
Fixed liabilities is a permanent obliga- 
tion of a business which extends, usually 
over long periods, such as accrued wages 
or salaries, accrued interest, etc. 

Who should keep books? To this ques- 
tion let us emphatically state that any 
concern, any business, regardless of 
whether its capital is $100 or $1,000, 
should keep books. 

We can all take a lesson from the com- 
mercial giants of the world today, as 
today every business is a big business, 
that is, every business must know abso- 
lutely every item of cost, every item of 
expense and what part of the dollar is 
net profit. 

The big commercial enterprises of to- 
day became big because of the efficiency 


and that efficiency is made _ possible 
largely because of proper accounting 


records and cost records. No big and 
flourishing business man guesses at any- 
thing. He knows the facts from record. 

The retail automobile field is fast learn- 
ing the needs of complete record. The 
failure of automobile garages and repair- 
shops has reached a high proportion and 
many of these failures have been found 
to be due, almost entirely, to the lack 
of record, or lack of real knowledge of 
the business that accurate records only 
will bring. 


MOTOR AGE 


This leads us up to the question of 


What knowledge should I have of my 
business, and why? 

You should have knowledge of each 
and every move of your business by de- 
partments. 

We believe we can all take a lesson 
from the big department stores. The 
big department stores sell, under one 
roof, more or less of practically every- 
thing in the world, and count their profits 
and losses in big figures. 

How easy would it be in a complex 
business like this to have the profits slip 
away? 

Department stores safeguard their 
profits by keeping complete records and 
a picture of every department and a 
written record of every transaction. 

Each department must make a profit 
or show the reason why. It would be 
impossible to run their business on a 
profitable basis if they did not keep 
their records by departments. So should 
it be with automobile accounting. 

It will not be necessary to go into 
detail as to what represents accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable, notes re- 
ceivable and notes payable, because every 
man who is in business knows how to 
answer these questions. 

We all know that accounts receivable 
is that money which is owing to us for 
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material which was sold to our custom- 
ers, but that is not all we want to know, 
we want to know what was sold to our 
customer, and for what is he owing us. 
That brings us to the question of— 


How Shall I Distribute My Sales? 


Sales should be distributed upon the 
following plan, as near as possible: New 
cars, used cars, parts,, accessories, gar- 
age storage, oil and gas, tires and tubes 
and repairs. It is necessary that your 
sales be distributed as outlined above, 
so that you can check up each individual 
department and see that it is on a paying 
basis. It is necessary to have your sales 
by departments, so that you can figure 
your proper profit by departments. 

The same thing ap*.ies to purchases. 
Each purchase that vou make should be 
distributed by depe-tments. If you buy 
tires and tubes “%u should enter this 
transaction und~'’ a heading of tires and 
tubes. If yo receive new cars into 
your business you should put it in the 
new car accounts, etc. 

In order that you may readily under- 
stand the reason and necessity for this, 
study the accompanying illustrations of 
forms No. 300 and No. 301. 

You can see at a glance, that form No. 
301, by checking the columns of new car 
sales, and the various other columns up 
to repairs that the total of these should 
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Which Will Be Your Business Portrait for December, 1921? 











Loss Profit 
Name—Mr. Carelessness Name—Mr. Accurate Records 
Address—No Books and Bankrupt Road ree Pe! a & Efficiency St. 
State—Loss State—Profits 
CURRENT ASSETS 
ASSETS CON soos eect nacre $ 3,000.00 
0 SCR © I oes ica ciesiicecaccdackiairnse heise Re 2,000.00 
Cash OM Hand... --ceeceeceec eee ceeeneeeeeeeeeens $ 200.0 RCO: THGGERVRNO on eee 6,000.00 
My Aecounts Neceivable are: .:...../-. 2.00.02... STOCK ACCOUNTS 
My Notes Receivable are.................. :, Used Cars ....... ere Le ener aM Re E Tews = 3,000.00 
Inventories :— 1, ): | | eae ios oc nyee mate nieeen Ary 7. 12,000.00 
New Cars ................ setts on ES astray nsencetcs chica ctesntcenacoasiatdactsead ? Parts <Sreeentenineremesansinnnreetnernnenntnes itn ne 4,000.00 
Veed Cave e RI arcsec resencsiesrniccvennnaenncsignnesnscinnnincenee stitial 2,000.00 
EPR TN ee ee ee en en py oy A |. ee neem eet MAMIE N EEGs of Hea A: - 1,500.00 
Parts and Accessories............... PEPE eT CRED: detain Cuca sce 500.00 
ee a en eee a rey een FIXED ASSETS 
Machinery and Equipment RUIN sssassccteschasancosconstadortetidsadeumnticieaneds ated eee 2,500.00 
Furniture and Fixtures PD A NN citasstcssnctritniornianntonmntigaiiidlliidalamital 3,000.00 
Service Cars zs Machinery .........................-- sameenaian penenihireinnemesinetitel 2,000.00 
D ‘Ss 4 4 “ 
vaaseenmianaania pn Ee eR NT pe 500.00 
||, , SRA cy Rene Sone <8 OCEAN SOON ie Pr Ae Se | 0 es Wane Oe Nes Per ae Ne cet. 960.00: 
So me ee ee COE ee panne Sarit et 200.00 
FEO | RRR Rea pie OS PRE ee See Peet Lit |) a ae a ee ORE mete OM es Le AE 100.00 
| | aS eee Nee TP ee 100.00: 
LIABILITIES CRE ORO 5.5 a ee 50.00 
pS DET RL LOL EN Ma TUE I a cctinsiscninensinannssicsinniicctntniamemtiieigdieiatigitnsdipiidtaialiaigailaiaie 75.00 
Customer’s Deposits ....... MS BAI ? Freight Express Commissions, Etc............................--...- 2,000.00 
Other Liabilities een eee e ewe cece een w ern ee werner nn es sees ecencccesecsesceeceses ia $45 485 00: 
IID hccrncnnssiisicebinniocssastecqninevshimmameiinaaie LIABILITIES 
Sa a I TL Peel PE ? TRORGR: PRR nines cit icccreance tense 4,000.00 
Gd Me RE PT Sr é —— PAYAD © anna neeeeeneeeeeseeeeeeecceneetecectcccnnnttteeeece auton 
7 i ea er ,000. 
SURPLUS ...c-s---ceecsssseeeeteessseeeeecseeeceeetncceneeeenmeneeeeennnenet CN NES oo facia ntnbasias nnd ee 12,729.00 
I NII pe creistestiesbictcttsnnnansatttesiasenettionchyionelasipiaeiamian $45,485.00 
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This form eam) “129 the dealer has bought and how much he paid for the various items. 


The record shows that he 


" bought, for example, $97 worth of gasoline and $122 worth of accessories 


equal the total of your accounts receiv- 
able. 

Likewise, with your accounts payable, 
the total which must agree with the pur- 
chases made of each department, so that 
every bill that you owe will be accounted 
for by some department. 

Now we have two of the main figures 
of our accounting—we have our sales and 
we have our purchases. By deducting 
our purchases from our sales plus our 
inventory of material on hand it gives 
us our gross profit by the departments. 
But gross profits are not net profits by 
a long shot and from this must be de- 
ducted the overhead and the departments. 
These two merely state whether or not 
a department is an asset or a liability to 
your company. ‘ 

What is overhead? Overhead or bur- 
den, as it is sometimes called, comprises 
two factors: Direct expense and indi- 
rect expense. 

Direct expense is an expense that 
can be charged directly to a department 
only. Indirect expense is such as rent, 
insurance, heat, light, power, general and 
administrative expense and depreciation. 
The divisions of these charges between 
the various departments, sometimes is 


ACCOUNTS TO BE PAID 


PURCHASE PAYABLE TO 


ORDER NO. 


GENERAL 
LEOGER 


a very difficult problem and it is best to 
lump all of these charges and divide the 
total between the various departments in 
proportion to the gross amount of sales 
in each department. 

After deducting your total amount of 
expenses from your gross profit, leaves 
you your net profit and this should also 
be shown by departments. For if you 
have any department which is running 
at a loss, it is best either to discontinue 
it or to take active charge and see that 
it is turned into an asset instead of a 
liability to your business. 

How to take care of wear and tear on 
machinery. 

This is a very vital question and in 
many cases, is not thoroughly understood 
by bookkeepers and accountants. Your 
machinery, fixtures and tools should be 
depreciated each year and one of the 
best ways of doing it is as follows: 

Now say you had $10,000 worth of ma- 
chinery in your business and this you 
are to depreciate at the rate of 6 per cent 
annually, which would mean a deprecia- 
tion of $600 for the year. Divide this 
into twelve equal parts, so that each 
month will carry its share of the burden. 
This is to be added to your costs. This 


RECORD 


ACCOUNTS PAID 


SALES AMOUNT PD, 


LEDGER NEW CARS 


DATE 
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same thing applies to furniture and fix- 
tures and tools. 

In passing we might say that the 
proper way to arrive at how much to 
depreciate, is to figure the life of the 
machine. If you have a machine that 
you know will give you service for ten 
years, divide the total cost of the ma- 
chine by ten years and it will give you 
so much to depreciate each year and 
divide this into twelve equal parts and 
you have the amount to depreciate each 
month. Of course, this is the correct 
way of depreciating, but some firms have 
adopted a rule to depreciate machinery 
at the rate of six per cent annually, fur- 
niture and fixtures at the rate of ten 
per cent annually, and tools, that is 
small tools, such as drills, taps, etce., at 
the rate of 25 per cent. 

Each and every man should figure out 
his Own means, as he is in a better 
position to tell as to the life and value 
of the machinery, tools and fixtures that 
he has in his establishment. 

What is the definition of the balance 
sheet? 

At the close of the fiscal year, in any 
business, comes the preparation of the 
balance sheet, or in other words, a state- 
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Above is shown a record sheet of accounts payable. 


what the money was paid. 


It is a complete record of what the dealer paid out and for 
For instance a thousand dollars was paid out for a new car on the 30th of October, etc. 
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FORM 301 


COMFORT PRINTING SPECIALTY CO. 
ST. Louis, MO 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


Here is shown a record of sales. 
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The sheet shows, for example, that during the month the institution sold $9.46 


worth of gasoline which is substracted from the $97 shown on the record of purchase of gasoline 


ment of conditions, which gives the finan- 
cial worth of the business institution. 

Because the two sides of the account 
must balance, the statement was for- 
merly termed as the Balance Sheet, but 
the best title for this balance sheet is 
“Statement of Conditions.” 

This “Statement of Conditions” should 
be made out at least once a month, be- 
cause; Why wait until the end of the 
year to lose everything, when you can 
check up the losses each month and con- 
vert them into profits if possible. 

This balance sheet, or “Statement of 
Conditions” you should take up with your 
banker, because he is a good man to talk 
to occasionally. 


KNOW YOUR BANKER 


The banker must keep right up to the 
minute on general business conditions. 
He has unusual opportunities to see the 
inside of many businesses. His judgment 
of men and methods must be keen. The 
banker is usually the best qualified man 
in the community to give an impartial 
appraisal of a commercial enterprise. 

To use your bank simply as a place 
to deposit money isn’t doing justice to 
your banker or to yourself. It is to 
the interest of the bank that each cus- 


INVOICE NO, 


H96 
HI 


NAME OF PURCHASER 


tomer should achieve the greatest pos- 
sible success, for in that way the bank 
itself will grow. 

He will show you. how to prepare a 
statement of your business, and will show 
you why it is not good business to try 
to do business without these regular 
statements in black and white. The 
banker always wants figures. That is 
not because he loves figures, but because 
he has learned that the only way to get 
absolute facts is to get figures. That 
is why I say form the habit of going to 
your banker for an occasional talk and 
get the benefits of his financial knowl- 
edge of conditions in general and his 
help in your business, in particular. 

If you wanted to make a loan for your 
business, what would your banker ex- 
pect, what would he want to know? 
Would he be satisfied if you told him 
that you sold John Jones (one of the 
prominent business men in your town). 
Would he want to know that you have 
50 or 60 thousand square feet of floor 
space in your building? Would he want 
to know that you have ten to twelve 
men working in your establishment? 
Would he want to know whether you pay 
your bills promptly and have a steady 
patronage? etc. He will want to know 


SUMMARY 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


CHARGE CASH 
SALES SALES 


NEW CAR 
SALES 
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some of these things, but what the banker 
must know is whether or not you have 
sufficient assets to guarantee repayment 
of your loan and in order to show this 
you must have a balance sheet. You 
cannot tell him that your business is so 
and so much, you must have facts and 
figures to back up any statement that 
you give to your banker. You must have 
a statement based on an accounting sys- 
tem that proves to the banker your re- 
sponsibility. YOUR BANKER IS YOUR 
FRIEND. 

In conclusion, what should you know 
about your business? To answer this 
question, ask yourself these questions: 
Where do I stand today? 

How much profit did I make during 
the year? Did I make any? 

Did I just break even or did I lose? 

Could I prepare a business statement 
that a banker would accept? 

If I had an opportunity to sell. my 
business, would I know how much it is 
actually worth? 

Would I be better off if I sold my 
business and accepted a good paying 
position? 

How much money have I tied up in 
machinery, equipment and tools? 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Here is shown a dealer's record of the money he has coming to him, in other words, accounts receivable. 
Conway bought a used car for $420 and therefore owes the dealer that amount of money 


For example, William 
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‘““BUSINESS IS 


One Chicago Dealer Sells More Cars in March 
of This Year Than He Did in the Same Month 


FINE” 


O into Dodge Brothers Chicago branch. 
Cs And they will tell you—“Business Is Fine.” 


Their books show it. 


good; so was January. 


The slogan—for that is what it is—is merely an 9 
adaptation of that other catch phrase—‘Business Is 


What We Make It.” 


The same principles are involved. 


Here are ten of the figuring factors that have made 


business fine for this one dealer: 
1I—HARDER WORK. 


2—BAD 
SCRAP HEAP. 


3—DETERMINATION TO SELL. 
4—REFUSAL TO TAKE “NO” 
SWER FROM A PROSPECT UNTIL THE PROP- 


N the old days—and nobody wants 

them to return because there was an 
unwholesome business atmosphere sur- 
rounding them—all a salesman had to do 
was to sit in the salesroom and watch 
the door open and close, the door open- 
ing to let in a prospect and closing to 
let him and the car out. He was for- 
tunate in those days if he had enough 
cars to meet the demand. Bad habits of 
salesmanship—in short, the let-up in 
selling endeavor—attended the general 
good run of business that came in with- 
out going after and stayed around for 
a while without being asked. 

Then came the let down. The door 
was not opening as fast as it used to 
and when it did open it brought in a 
rather dubious customer who didn’t 
know whether he wanted to buy just 
then or not—perhaps he would wait 
awhile. It took a little time to find out 
that the prospect had to be sold; that 
the really old time method of salesman- 
ship had to be brought out again and 
into use. 

Salesmen who could not meet the new 
conditions of things were not of very 
much use in the dealer’s establishment. 
Every bad habit acquired during the 
days when everyone was waxing fat and 
men were seeking the automobile field 
as a means of making good money fast 
had to be abandoned and supplanted with 
live, active, forceful methods of conduct 
and business. “Business IS FINE” 
because the sales force realizes that in 


In March of this year 
thirty more cars were sold than a year ago; that is 
more than one car each working day. February was 


HABITS RELEGATED TO THE 


Last Year. 


PROSPECT. 





Ten Reasons Figured in the Im- | 
provement, and the Foremost of These Was 


Harder Work on the Part of the Sales Force 


OSITION HAS BEEN CLEARLY SET FORTH. 
5—INTENSIVE SALESMANSHIP. 
6—PERSONAL CANVASSING. 
7—AN OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK. 

8—A BREEZY, CHEERY MESSAGE TO THE 


SALESMANSHIP THAT ACTS AS A TONIC. 
10—MORE SALESMEN. 


These are simple enough factors that can be brought 
into force in any dealer organization no matter how 


large or how small it may be. 


Meeting conditions in 


any industry revolves around the sales force. Energetic 
and vigorous handling of the problem—harder work 


bring 


FOR AN AN- 





the present day business can not be 
‘conducted under yesterday’s methods. 

The sales force has been taught, in 
order to make business fine, that the 
principal object of his being in a sales- 
room when he is there or connected with 
the dealer organization is to sell cars. 
The particular business in which he is 
engaged is the business upon which he 
must concentrate all his time and atten- 
tion. The success of that business he 
must have constantly at heart. Upon it 
depends his living. He must sell cars 
in order to succeed and he cannot suc- 
ceed unless he first has the determina- 
tion to sell. Give a salesman a car and 
a prospect and you can generally tell 
how much determination he has. He 
will not always be able to make the sale 
but he can always show the fighting, 
aggressive spirit that will make him say 
“Business is Fine” even with the loss 
of the one sale. 


MEN WANT CARS BUT MUST BE 
MADE TO LISTEN 


A salesman from a music house once 
approached a prospective customer with 
a view of selling him a phonograph. At 
the first mention of the subject the pros- 
pect raised his hands—not in surrender 
‘but in abject horror at the proposal. A 
phonograph? No. “But wait,” said the 
salesman who was determined not to 
have made the trip out to see him for 
nothing. “Let me first tell you what I 
have got to offer.” He told the prospect 





both in getting prospects and in selling them—will 
the solution. 
slogan “1921 Will Reward Fighters” which means 
practically that “Business is What we make it” and 
“BUSINESS IS FINE.” 


Some companies have adopted the 


& 


and the prospect listened. His exposi- 
tion of the subject was so convincing 
that the prospect bought. 

The same thing is happening every day 
in the automobile industry. The sales- 
man meets the prospect and at the men- 
tion of the subject he raises his hands 
and says No. Now, if the salesman is 
satisfied with that answer business is 
not going to be fine. His prospect can 
give him a hearing just as well as the 
prospect gave one to the phonograph 
salesman. And, because of the benefits 
to be derived from owning an automobile, 
he should have more convincing argu- 
ments than the phonograph salesman had 
in selling his prospect. 

Another automobile salesman met a 
prospect who said No. The salesman 
talked with him all the way home; he 
kept on talking with him when they 
reached home and were seated in the 
parlor and he got the prospect’s wife 
interested and then his children. The 
prospect yielded. When the salesman 
went away he said to himself that “Busi- 
ness Is Fine” and he thought it; he was 
thoroughly convinced. 


Harder work, better habits of sales- 
manship, determination to sell and the 
refusal to take No off-hand as an answer 
are all a part of intensive salesmanship. 
But intensive salesmanship means also 
the study of the car, the study of a pros- 
pect and a knowledge of where the car 
will fit in particularly with the man the 
salesman is to see. Methods of approach, 
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of presenting the subject, of meeting all 
objections and of carrying conviction in 
the arguments are what it is also made 
of. Intensive salesmanship and good 
merchandising go hand in hand. With- 
out either where is there a dealer who 
can look around his salesroom and over 
his books and really impress upon him- 
self that “Business Is Fine?” 

Bad habits have got to be forgotten 
and supplanted with intensive salesman- 
ship and personal effort. In the city shout 
up the tube to the prospect. In the small 
town where there is not the same abund- 
ance of flats and tubes ring the door 
bell and stay on the front porch until 
someone answers it. The flat dweller is 
more difficult of access than the man 
who lives in the small town. The sales- 
man rings his bell and the flat dweller 
shouts down the tube. He may let the 
salesman in and he may not; he may 
not even show himself. If a woman 
answers she has no means of knowing 
that the salesman is the person he pre- 
tends to be. For this reason, at first 
glance the city appears to be less ap- 
pealing in the door-bell campaign than 
the country. But persistence will work 
‘wonders. 


A CONTEST TO BUILD UP PROSPECT 
LISTS 


A contest started by a dealer with 
particulars printed on a card that will 
slip nicely into the letter box will inter- 
est the flat dweller and when the sales- 
man calls around again and rings the 
bell, the voice from above, through the 
speaking tube, will ask him to come up. 
Some effort must be made to get the 
flat dweller in closer touch with the 
salesman than represented by a speaking 
tube and two metallic mouthpieces. And 
a contest can do it. Titles don’t mean 
a great deal but perhaps if a salesman 
were to be labeled an assistant manager 
of such-and-such automobile house and 
had his cards so printed the dwellers 
in big cities might be duly impressed 
and the title floating up through the 
speaking tube would reach the other end 
with resounding might. 

Prospects won’t come without first 


being called. And there are many ways . 


of getting them but in all the ways per- 
sonal canvassing figures. Letters sent 
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out regularly to your customers asking 
them how their car is going and if they 
know of anyone in their neighborhood 
who wants a car is nothing but personal 
effort, personal rounding up neighbor- 
hood prospects. A good list of live 
prospects speaks as loudly that “Busi- 
ness Is Fine” as sales made. 


SPIRIT OF OPTIMISM BEATS 
PESSIMISM 


The world is bright and fair to*the 
salesman. There are no clouds in the 
sky and none on the horizon. A light- 
rain fell the night before but the sun 
has come out; the grass is green, the 
trees in bud and there are signs of a 
bountiful harvest season. The salesman 
is filled with the joy of living. Even 
when things were bad and the salesman 
had to admit it to himself he felt that 
they could not be so bad but that they 
might be worse; that they were not so 
bad but that there was some business 
somewhere. The salesman brings to the 
prospect a message from the business 
world. The message should be cheery 
and breezy. It should act as a tonic. 
The prospect may be long faced and 
heavy hearted awaiting for a cheerful 
word. Let the salesman bring that word 
of cheer. Let every word breathe the 
spirit that “Business Is Fine.” 

Now, to accomplish all this, to make 
the personal canvassing thorough and 
effective and to get the message around 
the circle so that it effectually per- 
meates it more salesmen are necessary. 
Augmented sales force, instilled with the 
proper spirit and principles, means aug- 
mented prospects and augmented sales. 
Four hustling salesman can do more 
than two of the same kind. There must 
be salesmen on the floor as well as in 
the field. Their place is circulating 
among the prospects, finding where the 
prospects are. There is more competi- 
tion these days than for many months. 

The country dealer has the advantage 
of the city dealer in this regard, perhaps, 
for he can obtain salesmen in his own 
town who know everybody in it. They 
know who own cars and where the best 
prospects are. They can make capital 
of their personal acquaintance. 

The mere feeling that “Business Is 
Fine” will show itself in every effort. 


THE 
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Some of the country dealers have found 
that the attitude of the farmer is con- 
tagious and have succumbed. The farm- 
er looks at his warehouses or his cattle 
and then at the daily quotations in the 
newspapers and he says there is no busi- 
ness—the bottom has fallen out of every- 
thing—we got so much for wheat, oats 
and cattle a year ago and look what we 
are being offered now. There is no hope 
that things will be better for a long long 
time. Thereupon the country dealer 
listening to the arguments and finding 
that the banker has just about the same 
attitude toward life likewise shakes his 
head and says that things honestly are 
awful and they will never be better, etc., 
etc., and consequently all but locks the 
front door of his place of business and 
throws the. key in the river. These 
dealers make no effort to convince the 
farmer that he has not lost money and 
that the country is not in the condition 
he pictures it; they don’t go to him with 
the proper message. They wait for him 
to bring himself around to the proper - 
frame of mind and as he is brought 
around he brings the dealers around witb 
him. 


BUSINESS WILL BE FINE IF WE 
BELIEVE IN IT 


The farmer wants an automobile just 
as the man in the city does. After he 
has been plowing all day he wants to 
take a ride down the country roads just 
as the city man likes a spin over the 
boulevards after dinner. .It means re- 
laxation to him. - He wants to take his 
family out because it means relaxation 
to them. When he begins to plow he 
begins to forget what has happened dur- 
ing the winter. His attention is cen- 
tered on his work and on the forthcom- 
ing harvest. He is a fruitful prospect. 

Tell yourself that business is fine and 
then go ahead and prove it. Try the ten 
fundamentals that the Chicago dealer 
used and that brought home results for 
him and then look at your books and 
see how the month tallies with the 
month of a year ago. 

Or, if you are skeptical of conditions 
in your own town take the ten points 
and send your salesmen out on the high- 
ways and byways and watch them as they 
come in. 
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EGINNING with the April 14th issue of MOTOR AGE, a series of ten articles will be run, one each week, cover- 


ing the Electrical Systems of Motor Cars, explaining not only Fundamental Principles, but also their application 


: The Automotive Electrician 


By 
A. H. PACKER 


These articles are written by Mr. A. H. Packer, Instructor in the Ignition Dept. of Ambu Engineering Insti- 
Mr. Packer was formerly designing ignition for the Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. and previous to that time 
was Superintendent of Service for the same company at their New York station. 
and teaching experience should make these articles especially interesting and instructive to the automobile electri- 
cian, and to the battery man who wants to expand his business to include the starting, lighting and ignition work. 


Here Is Your Chance to Learn the Fundamentals of the Electric System 


as Applied to An Automobile. 


Mr. Packer’s combined practical 
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Making Profits From Used 
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Cars 


The Used Car Problem Is Very Acute at the Present 
Time but There Are Dealers Who Are Handling the 
Situation Profitably. Several Ways in Which a Trade-in 


S long as there are used cars in 

dealers’ hands there will be pros- 

pects for them—buyers who want 
a car but who do not feel that they can 
afford the price of a new one. And as 
long as sales are made they can be made 
at a profit. If the used car occupies 
space in your establishment it should be 
made to pay for the overhead just as the 
new car is made to pay for it. The new 
car yields a profit when sold which helps 
to keep your place of business in opera- 
tion; the used car should be made to 
contribute its share toward the upkeep. 

Used cars taken in by a dealer in trade- 
ins are being sold by many dealers at a 
profit; they are not regarded as a drag 
but a profit is being made from them be- 
cause the dealer accepts them with a care 
to the exact values they represent and 
merchandises them with the same atten- 
tion that he merchandises a new car. 
His used car department is not neglected. 
The used car transactions and the profit 
and loss sheets in these transactions are 
important factors in the final estimate of 
the success or failure of his day’s, 
month’s or year’s work. 

The same element must figure in the 
sale of used cars that figures in the sale 
of new cars—good merchandising. If 
you have cars you have got to sell them 
and when you sell them you have got to 
make a profit from the sale or part of 
your business will be a drawback on the 
_ rest of it. 

Certain general principles should be 
followed in a used car transaction. 

1—Appraisal should be made with a 
view to what the car will mean to you 
when in your hands. 

2—There should be no misrepresenta- 
tion of any sort in placing the used car 
before the prospect. 

3—If the trade-in is of your own make 
of car particular attention should be paid 
that it does not go into the hands of 
the purchaser until it is in first class con- 
dition. 

Such principles as these combined with 
sound business ethics and good merchan- 


May Be Handled 








Proper Appraisal and 
Good Merchandising 
Needed 


7 HE salesrooms of many dealers 
are choked with used cars which 
have been accepted at inflated values 
in order that the quota of new cars 
may be disposed of and which cannot 
be sold except at a sacrifice. The 
keynote of success in the used car 
market is proper appraisal of the car 
when it is bought as a trade-in and 
as good merchandising methods in 
marketing it as are employed in the 
sale of new cars. Novel methods, 
originating with the dealer, can like- 
wise be brought into play to make the 
trade-in saleable. 








dising methods have been followed by the 
Mitchell Automobile Co., in Chicago, dis- 
tributors who maintain a large tised car 
establishment in the city in conjunction 
with their new car sales department and 
who have made a notable success in 
keeping their stocks of used cars moving 
even during’ the general business repres- 
sion. The company has been able 
through thorough merchandising efforts 
to dispose of the trade-ins at a profit al- 
most as fast as they have come from the 
repairman’s hands and receive the okeh 
of the management. 

In this establishment the used car de- 
partment is kept distinct from that of 
the new car, separate buildings housing 
each. It is operated as a separate and 
individual unit of the business with a 
manager in.charge to whom is given full 
rein in the conduct of the work. All 
responsibility for the success of the de- 
partment is placed on his shoulders and 
it remains with him to make a full profit 
from his end of the business. There is 
supervision, of course, from the general 
offices, but he has charge of the actual 
workings of the department. 
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~~ LEAVE THIS TAG ON CAR 


A small record for used car transactions, made by the Comfort Printing Specialty 
Co., St. Louis.—Where the larger form is not desired, this used car tag may be 


employed. 


It carries the most essential facts in connection with the trade-in 


There are many small town dealers 
whose business is not of such large pro- 
portions as would warrant them having 
a separate manager for the used car de- 
partment—they are dealer, sales man- 
ager, used car manager, all in them- 
selves. But, regardless of this, the same 
principles as those employed in the 
larger place of business can advantage- 
ously be employed by them. 


The slogan of Leo A. Peil, president of 
the company, embodies the golden rule— 
treat the public on the square. The busi- 
ness that you will build up on this slogan 
will be good and the results of your 
attitude will be far reaching. If a man 
defaults, for some unforeseen reason, on 
the payments on his purchase give him a 
chance. Don’t make him sacrifice what 
he has paid in if there is the possibility 
that he can find a prospect to take it off 
his and your hands. He may be in the 
market later on for a used car or he 
may have friends who are considering a 
purchase and the likelihood is that if 
you give him a show he will give you 
reciprocal treatment whenever the op- 
portunity arises. 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR USED 
CAR VALUES 


When you have a prospect tell him 
exactly what you have got—show him the 
engine; don’t let him go away with a 
false notion of his buy so that when he 
gets away at some distance he begins to 
realize from the workings of the car 
that there has been a lack of frankness 
on your part. Every used car sold is an 
advertisement to you and your place of 
business. 

Every dealer should pay more atten- 
tion, and his appreciation of good busi- 
ness will compel it, to the car of the 
make he handles in the new car line than 
to a “foreign” car. He should see that 
no used car in his line leaves his place of 
business and goes into the hands of the 
buyer for better or for worse until he 
feels satisfied that he himself is as fully 
protected by the three months’ guarantee 
—or whatever the guarantee is that he 
sells with the car as the buyer is. If 
such a car is not in ship-shape condition 
when it leaves the repair room it means 
that when the purchaser is ready for a 
new car he will not buy your make. The 
used car may be-used as-an active pros- 
pect finder for every used car owner is, 
in truth, a potential purchaser of a new 
car. 

It is very essential that the used car 
business be conducted along business 
lines. The dealer should not forget what 
he allowed for the car when it was traded 
in. Neither should he forget to keep 
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a record of every expense attached to 
overhauling the car or making it ready 
for sale. No dealer is selling a new car 
for what it costs him; neither should he 
sell a used far for the amount repre- 
sented in the trade in. The dealer must 
be familiar with cars and with their 
values. If he allows more than the car 
is really worth his profit will be so much 
less and if a dealer takes many such 
trade-ins he will find after a time that 
he is having on his hands so many cars 
that they are taking away from his profits 
on new cars. The dealer is often tempted 
in his desire to make a new car sale 
to accept a used car at a larger price 
than he knows it to be worth. But sales- 
manship on the part of the dealer in 
showing the distinct advantages of the 
new car for which the prospect wishes 
to trade in the car he has and confidence 
in the dealer, and through him, in his 
product will convince the prospect that 
he is being treated on the square, 


ADDING A FEW ACCESSORIES HELPS 


SALES 


You will probably get prospects at 
some time or other who will bring you 


cars as trade-ins -which have had little. 


wear. There may be somethingg wrong 
with the engine which can be easily cor- 
rected or. there may be other defects 
which have prejudiced the owner against 
its further use but which are not beyond 
correction by an experienced mechanic. 
There are other cars which have been 
overhauled only a short time before they 
reach your hands and which do not need 
repainting. They would pass muster. 
These cars are not new because they have 
been used and they should not be sold 
as new for that reason. But a dealer 
can make a profit from them through 
very little expense to himself. He can 
put on a few accessories which will add 
brilliance to the general appearance and 
appeal to a certain class of buyer. 

Added accessories, polishing up the car, 
doing away with frayed ends, etc., will 
do a great deal toward enhancing the 
value of a used car. There are some 
buyers who are in the market for used 
cars who are not particularly anxious 
whether the paint is new or old or 
whether, guratively speaking, it is 
painted at all. Just so long as the en- 
gine is in working order and will con- 
tinue so under propei care and treat- 
ment they are satisfied. They want the 
car for general utility work. At the same 
time there are other buyers who want 
the car looking as good as new and they 
want it in such shape as would give them 
good service. 

Sometimes you will take in a car that 
is not of much use to overhaul. Some of 
the parts are in good shape and these 
instead of being scrapped and sold to the 
junk man should be removed and used 
in repairing other jobs. You will prob- 
ably get more money by using them in 
this way than you would by selling them 
to the junk man at so much a pound. 
There are mechanics who like to tinker 
about a car and they don’t want one 
that they feel they have to show partic- 
ular care in handling. Such prospects 
are in the market for a car that can be 
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This Gives a Complete Record of the Used Car 





USED CAR RECORD 
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The larger form, more complete and permanent.—Many firms prefer to keep a 

permanent record of the transaction. This gives a more complete history of the 

used car, itemizing the cost and sales outlays. This form is printed by the Comfort 
Printing Specialty Ct., St. Louis 


sold “as is.” But even on such a sale a 
profit should be made because you have 
been storing it and the overhead of your 
establishment must be met by such a car 
as well as by others. 

When you were a boy you used to like 
to trade jack knives. You exchanged 
your knife for Tom’s and after you got 
it you saw Jack’s and traded Tom’s for 
his with a whistle thrown in. A few 
days later Dick came along with a knife 
that took your fancy and you made an- 
other trade. That is what can be done 
in the used car business to keep it alive 
and to remove the deadness from the 
stock. Fix up a job so that it is like 
new and offer it for sale, just as you 
would a new car—advertising it at a cer- 
tain price to be paid so much down and 
so much in installments, or all cash if 
all cash seems possible, and a used car 
to be applied on the purchase price. 
This will keep your force of mechanics 
busy in slack as well as in flush times 
and it will keep the cars going out and 
cash coming into the drawer. 

In your town you may have accepted 
John Jones’ car as a trade in. Now just 
what happened to Jones is pretty well 
known. He ran into a telegraph pole, 
smashed the radiator, broke an axle and 





did considerable damage all of which is 
pretty well kriown to the general public 
because the general public knows about 
all these things. The local newspapers 
have carried full accounts of it. A pros- 
pective buyer comes into your shop and 
wants to buy a used car. You show his 
Jones’. He knows Jones and he knows 
just what happened to his car. He 
wouldn’t take the car at any price not 
because the car isn’t worth the money 
but merely because it happened to figure 
in the accident. In the town neighboring: 
yours there is another dealer who has 
had a similar experience with John 
Smith. Nobody in his town wants Smith’s 
car because Smith ran into something or 
other, finally landing in the gutter, and 
the car showed the result. But the pros- 
pects in the neighboring town don’t know 
the history of Jones’ car and the pros- 
pects in your town don’t. know the his- 
tory of Smith’s and very likely each car 
if they could be swapped or exchanged 
could be sold in the other town. Why 
not try to make this exchange. It would 
get into buyers’ hands two cars which 
otherwise would remain in the dealer’s 
hands until they became sore spots with- 
out the opportunities for selling them in- 
creasing. 
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WHAT the N. A. D. A. MEANS 
to the DEALER 


OU all will recall that the National 

Automobile Dealers’ Association was 

organized during the war time. Be- 
fore the War Industries Board it saved 
the motor industry from being classed as 
non-essential, exempted motor mechanics 
from the work or fight order and as a 
final achievement helped keep taxes down 
from a proposed 20 per cent on automo- 
biles as “luxuries” to the present 5 per 
cent, and the consequent fight for a 
classification as a utility. 

The war time history is fairly familiar 
to you all. Thousands of dealers would 
have’ had to close their doors if this 
legislation had gone through. 

No sooner had the war ended, however, 
than a peace time need arose for the 
N. A. D. A. even greater than that of war. 
Numerous legislatures meeting found the 
automobile a fertile field for legislation, 
and since the spring of 1919 the associa- 
tion has been vigorously engaged in com- 
batting menacing state laws. 

One of the earliest works of the associ- 
ation was taken up with the stabilization 
of the motor truck market. In the 
spring of 1919 general apathy was noted 
in the commercial car market because 
the entire country had been led to believe . 
that the U. S. Government was going to 
throw on the market at huge sacrifice 
thousands of army trucks. The N. A. 
D. A. definitely established that the Gov- 
ernment would do nothing of the sort, 
and furthermore supported legislation 
which resulted in the transfer of these 
trucks to the Federal departments and to 
the state governments for highway con- 
struction use. 


STIMULATED TRADE SALES 


The menace of Government trucks re- 
moved, the association then set about to 
find a way to move trucks off the dealers’ 
floors. The now nationally known “truck 
tour” idea was given to the trade with 
the result that trucks were shown in 
performance to thousands of prospective 
buyers and a general stimulus was given 
to the commercial car industry that car- 
ried it well into 1920. 


The Dyer Law (the national motor 
vehicle theft law), which makes it a fel- 
ony punishable by a fine of up to $10,000 
and five years in prison for transporting 
in interstate commerce a stolen motor 
vehicle, was enacted by Congress as the 
result of the -N. A. D. A.’s efforts. In 
1920, the first year of the operation of the 
Dyer Law, there were 272 arrests and 
159 convictions under, the Dyer Law. 
Sentences aggregating 213 years were 
given and fines totalling $9,505 were im- 
posed. 

Railroad rates to the Chicago conven- 
tion, obtained by the N. A. D. A., made 


it possible for dealers to attend during 





By Harry G. Moock 


General Manager of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association 


show week at a saving of $10,931.26. 
Twelve hundred and fifty-eight dealers 
took advantage of the reduced fare cer- 
tificates. 

Perhaps the most important work done 
by the dealer association was in the 
amendment obtained to the Volstead Act, 
the National Prohibition Act, which pro- 
tects the equity of a dealer in a car when 
the car is confiscated for carrying liquor. 
Under the revenue laws enacted in 1866 
the dealer’s equity is not protected if the 
car is seized while carrying moonshine 
liquor. The dealer association expects to 
have introduced in the next Congress the 
same protection for dealers under the 
revenue laws that has been obtained 
under the prohibition laws. 


TAXATION THE BIG PROBLEM 


It is, perhaps, proper to refer to the 
biggest thing we believe has been done 
in the service field of the industry. We 
mean the recent tour by P. E. Chamber- 
lain in which he spoke in virtually all 
the important southern and eastern cities 
and many in .the middle west on the sub- 
ject of “Selling Service Intelligently.” 
This talk abounds probably in more con- 
structive suggestions than any other ever 
given to the trade. The entire expense 
of the Chamberlain tour was borne by this 
organization. However, any record of 
what the N. A. D. A. means to the dealer 
would be incomplete without a statement 
as to the immediate future plans of the 
organization. 

We regard the most important subject 
before the dealers today as taxation. 

Last year we paid $145,000,000 excise 
taxes to the Federal government. We 
paid to the states $100,000,000 in regis- 
tration and license fees. We paid prob- 
ably another $100,000,000 in personal 
property taxes. 

There are plans on foot now to tax 
automobiles 50 cents a horse power and 
to impose a tax on gasoline of 2 cents a 
gallon and to raise the excise tax from 
5 to 10 per cent. These projects would 
add approximately $250,000,000 to our tax 
burden and if all last year’s taxes were 
retained and the new taxes proposed for 
this year enacted, it would mean that the 
automobile industry pays in taxes $575,- 
000,000 a year. At the pre-war price of 
$1,000 a car that would mean that the 
market for 575,000 motor vehicles had 
been absolutely destroyed. 

But we are already laying our plans 
to meet these assaults. We notified our 
members many months ago of the worst 
that we might expect and they are fully 


-ers and dealers toward the public. 


prepared to go the limit in combatting 
the unjust encroachments upon dealer 
profits and upon the industry. Our gen- 
eral counsel is now in Washington watch- 
ing out for such measures as may be 
detrimental to our interests. 

The N. A. D. A. as a result of the Chi- 
cago convention has been charged by the 
dealers of the country to confer with 
the manufacturers to smooth out many 
of the evils that have grown up in the 
industry since its inception. This has 
been popularly, but mistakenly called 
“the contract problem.” It is more than 
a contract problem. It is a question of 
the determination of fair practices and 
just treatment, not only by manufactur- 
ers toward dealers but by dealers toward 
manufacturers and by both manufactur- 
For 
after all, the man we must please be 


it manufacturer or dealer is the same — 


Mr. Public, “Mr. Mealticket”’ as P. E. 
Chamberlain calls him, and we must sell 
this Mr. Mealticket on the automobile 
industry as never before. 

Here briefly are some of the things we 
have done. If there is any dealer in the 
United States who wants to know more 
of what this association has done for him, 
I will be glad to give him a personal 
explanation of why I think he has been 
helped. 


DEALER’S HELP NEEDED 


We have done all that we have recited 
with a limited personnel and a limited 
treasury. We are young and vigorous 
but there never has been a great deal 
of money in the treasury. We have re- 
lied upon the moral strength of our posi- 
tion. But— 

The time has come when we can no 
longer rely on moral strength alone. We 
must also have the sinews with which 
to carry on this battle for dealer suprem- 
acy. We have but one source of revenue 
and that is membership dues. 

Every dealer in the country, owes it, 
not to us, but to himself to belong to the 
N. A. D. A. The work that already has 
been done is insignificant with the work 
that must be done in the future. That 
work is demanding time and energy; it is 
dominating resources for defense. 

We make the appeal here, as we have 
always made it, as we always will make 
it. .This is an association by dealers, of 
dealers, for dealers. Not an officer or 
director receives.a cent in salary. The 
total collections are spent in trade de- 
velopment work. We are thoroughly 
“sold” on the position the N. A. D. A. 
holds in the industry. We are hoping 
that you will be as thoroughly convinced. 
In the “Service Number,” therefore, we 
are asking you—“How can the N. A. D. A. 
be of further service to you?” 
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Everything in the Dealer’s Business This Year 


Is a Problem of Sales 











It is sales that every dealer is 
after and he must put forth his 
utmost efforts this year to in- 
sure future business, either by 


HIS is the first year since long 

ago that the merchant with prod- 

ucts to sell finds it necessary to 
go out and create the interest among the 
people to induce them to buy. Creating 
this interest is simply a means of spread- 
ing some propaganda around the fact 
that:your establishment has the goods and 
is prepared to deliver them at a certain 
price. Be the commodity a new car, a 
used car, a full complement of acces- 
sories, service from a well equipped shop 
capable of doing anything on the car that 
might ever be necessary, a paint job, or 
whatever the owner might want for his 
car, your establishment should be pre- 
pared to sell it. 

The selling of cars used or new is 
treated at length in other stories in this 
issue, as are the accessories. Further 
comment on the same questions is prob- 
ably not necessary, but it should cer- 
tainly be emphasized that new cars, used 
cars, and accessories are not going to be 
sold by stocking and storing them and 
then expecting the owner or the potential 
prospect to come and move them. It 
simply is not done that way any more. 

Good use should be made of the man- 
ufacturer’s publicity material. If the 
manufacturer does not send a good sup- 
ply of pamphlets to boost the sale of an 
accessory, write him and tell him of it. 
Have him supply whatever he has in the 
way of silent salesman devices. A cut- 
away section of the device, constructed 
so that-it is operative and placed on 
the display counter is one of the great- 
est aids to selling a device that there 
‘Ss known. Not only do these devices 
help sell the product but they save the 
time of the man selling the articles thus 
enabling him to give his personal atten- 
tion to more customers. It is only 
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natural that a customer looking over a 
silent salesman exhibit will satisfy him- 
self first about all the things he may 
want to know and then ask the salesman 
about other things that interest him. 

Letters should be written to every 
prospect and everyone that might be a 
prospect. The offering of accessories 
should be played up in advertising. The 
new cars should be advertised and pros- 
pects should be bombarded with sales 
letters. The used cars should be treated 
in the same way. 

The selling of the service department’s 
product is a problem that should be 
treated in the same manner as the acces- 
sories or the cars. Service is a product 
just as surely as an accessory is a prod- 
uct. The fact that it is in slightly dif- 
ferent form from an accessory or some 
for calling it anything else. Before serv- 
ice can be sold as a commodity it must 
have a price, otherwise how could the 
salesman talk intelligently to his cus- 
tomer. It is interesting to hear Percy 
E. Chamberlain tell how his salesman 
would go out and solicit a prospective 
customer to sell him a car. If the cus- 
tomer was not in the market to buy a 
car, the salesman would take out his 
service order book and sell him a certain 
amount of service work for some price 
according to the price book. The owner 
would be given a written estimate of the 
cost to do the work and some man would 
drive the car in from the owner’s place. 
It would be fixed up exactly in accord- 
ance with the instructions on the orig- 
inal bill of sale and for the price as 
shown there. Mr. Chamberlain relates 








intensive merchandising or 
rendering service that will re- 
sult ultimately in making sales 
forevery department 


that it was a mighty fine thing from the 
profit and loss side of the question to fill 
the shop up with work when car sales 
were slow. 

The method used by some to “Sell the 
car a club breakfast” is a good way to 
get the work in. In the same respect 
M. H. Wells, the chief engineer of the 
W. H. Allison Co., manufacturers of auto- 
motive products in this country and 
abroad, says: 

“Every wide-awake dealer in automo- 
bile accessories and garage service re- 
pair work knows that ‘overhead’ eats up 
profits. The dealer who knows accu- 
rately what his costs are, generally 
finds a method to keep down costs and 


increase profits. 


“Tf I were a dealer in this class, I 
should cut down the overhead expenses 
by increasing the amount of service ren- 
dered to car owners per day. 

“How can you increase profits on serv- 
ice repair work unless the car-owner 
brings his car into your garage? The 
answer is, obtain a list of car owners 
in your city. Write, ‘phone or call on 
them personally, whichever is most con- 
venient. Tell them of your excellently 
equipped repairshop, your skilled work- 
men, your twenty-four hour service, your 
offer to make ‘FREE INSPECTION’ of 
their car, and give them a written re- 
port of parts needing repair. Estimate 
the charges and get his signature to the 
card, while you are talking to him per- 
sonally. Show him your shop and stock- 
room, and some of the jobs being done, 
while the inspector is looking over his 
car. 

“This method has been tried out and 
found to produce more business in a 
given time than other methods em- 
ployed.” 
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mWomaninWhite 


HE came into the salesroom one day—this wonderful 
woman in white—just a vision of loveliness she was, 
all spick and span and clean from the tip of her dainty 
little white shoes to the top of her white hat—a wonderful 
woman in white in the summertime! Of all the beautiful 
things God has given us to look upon, is there anything. 
cleaner and sweeter than this? 


She left that day driving a wonderful new car and, oh! but 
she was proud of it—more proud, even, than she was of her 
own cleanliness of thought and dress! Second only to her 
inborn pride in her home, was the feeling she experienced 
when she called to take some friends to the matinee and knew 
that they could sit upon the cushions without soiling the spot- 
less white of their summer clothes. 


And then— 


One day she drove into the service station and frowned as 
she stepped out of the car and picked her way across the 
greasy floor, over and around jacks and airhose and dirty 

: waste, to the service counter. She looked at the grease 
f deposited on the counter by the arms of mechanics in dirty 

Baht overalls, drew her skirts about her and looked around help- 

=e ai a lessly as if she sought in vain for a spot that was clean. 

‘\K paca Perhaps this wonderful woman in white will never know 

‘i what she is doing for the automobile industry. But some day, 
some time—when Service is sold intelligently all through the 
industry and in the same clean surroundings as other mer- 
chandise is sold—perhaps someone will give more thought to 
her. Perhaps some day there will be a statue of her at the 
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OT that she is any mysterious vision 


of loveliness or apparition of 

beauty or even that she is always 
arrayed in white, but because white is 
the strongest expression of ‘purity and 
cleanliness and the antithesis of grease 
and dirt. We mean to designate the 
woman who is attractively dressed and 
careful for her appearance and particu- 
lar about her surroundings. For our con- 
venience she is the woman who drives 
her own car and wants it to be as care- 
fully kept, as clean and neat and as im- 
maculate as her own person or her bou- 
doir or her parlor. 

She has neither the knowledge or the 
inclination to adjust a carbureter, fill the 
grease cup, change the tire, or take any 
other mechanical care of her car. What 
she desires is the convenience it affords. 
She wants to step on the starting switch, 
ease in the clutch, shift the gears and be 
on her way. She wants to drive her car 
as she would an electric without any 
thought of fuels, mixtures, transmissions, 
electric systems or ignition. If the en- 
gine won’t start she may run the battery 
down trying to make it, but stepping on 
the starting switch is the only way she 
knows to start the engine and what else 
can she do? 

Whether the woman in white is the 
type just described or one slightly more 
prolific in mechanical knowledge she gets 
into trouble sooner or later and must 


Big Shows typifying the SPIRIT of SERVICE! 


call on the service man for help. If she 
receives the treatment she deserves she 
will be a good customer. If arrange- 
ments are made for her comfort and con- 
venience she will be a contented cus- 
tomer, especially if the arrangements 
measure up to her ideas of what they 
should be. 


Thexe is such an increasing number of 
this Woman in White frequenting garages 
and service stations that we must be 
careful to keep in her good graces. 
There is not much danger of her invading 
a shop, so it will not need cleaning up 
for her benefit, but she should have a 
nice clean comfortable place to wait if 
that becomes necessary 
and everything about the 


Percy Chamberlain. 


fastidious and further than this the 
Woman in White need not penetrate. 

If she is met here by a tester or serv- 
ice salesman possibly dressed in a white 
uniform—fresh daily—all necessary busi- 
ness may be transacted without her 
alighting until she leaves or goes to the 
waiting room. 


Next to invading the repairshop the: 
Woman in White abhors the greasy me- 
chanic who climbs into her spotless cush-. 
ions and makes himself at home. Since: 
many of the calls from women are for: 
service on the road great care should be: 
exercised by the service manager im 
sending him on these trips. It is one 

thing to take the car into 





service entrance should be 
spick and span, leaving 
no chance for the soiling 
of finery. 


It is, of course, practic- 
ally impossible to make 
the repairshop a fit place 
for the Woman in White; 
it is of necessity a dirty 
place, mud will intrude 
and grease cannot be kept 
out; but the service en- 





the shop and protect it 
while work is being done: 
inside by means of seat 
covers, etc., but it is quite 
another story out on the: 
road where there are no 
facilities and where the: 
eagle eye of the Woman im 
White is watching. Here: 
is another chance to make: 
a strong play with a uni- 
formed trouble shooter. 


After the Woman in 








trance can be renovated 
and made fit for the re- 
ception of even the most 


A _ an in the waiting 
room is almost an essential 
nowadays 


White has been sold on 
service, the story isn’t 
over. Most often the serv~ 
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The waiting room should be made as comfortable and attractive as the surround- 

ings will permit and the degree with which it meets the approval of the Woman 

In White will determine to a great extent the volume of service business she 
will bring 


ice she requires can be given in a very 
short time, some little thing has hap- 
pened that could easily be fixed up by 
herself if she knew how. So it becomes 
mecessary to have some appropriate place 
for her to wait. 

Above all, if you are going to have a 
‘woman’s room make it worth while. Not 
necessarily expensive and luxurious be- 
yond its surroundings but qt all times 
keep the woman in mind. Make it the 
way she would like it rather than the 
way you think she would like it if she 
thinks the way you do. Put it down as 
a fact that she doesn’t think the way 
you do and plan some way to discover 
the way she does think. Your ability as 
a detective or investigator will measure 
your success. 


Must Be Kept Clean 


Have a reliable woman come in and 
dust and clean up the place every morn- 
ing. Clean the rugs once a week and in 
a general way look after the place just 
as your wife looks after her living room. 

Make a dicker with the local florist to 
send a few flowers every once in a while 
—a bowl of roses, a bunch of violets, 
a few carnations—not many so that it 
would be a heavy expense but just 
enough to give an air of refinement to the 
room and a touch of fragrance to the 
atmosphere. Nothing will make a bigger 
hit with your feminine patrons. A pot of 
spring bulbs—hyacinths or jonquils at 
this time of year is just the thing and 
they last a long time. Don’t bother with 
artificial flowers—they brand the place as 
a show from the start, they catch dirt 
and dust and defeat the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

A few carefully selected pieces of fur- 
niture will usually be all that is neces- 
Sary; a desk and a library table for some 
Magazines, some comfortable chairs and 


the job is complete. If you cater to tour- 
ists, a couch is sometimes a great aid to 
the tired feminine traveler and will be 
greatly appreciated provided the room 
has the necessary seclusion. 

Recently a Woman in White, a typical 
specimen, known to the writer, was 
stalled one evening just after dark. She 
called the garage but was told they 
couldn’t come as there was no one to 
leave in charge of the office. She pros- 
pected around and finally found that she 
was out of gas and walked to the garage 
which was only a short distance away. 
She found that the two attendants were 
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so busily engaged in a game of checkers 
that they couldn’t leave but they told her 
that the washer out in the rear would 
fix her up. The prospects of exploring 
the black, cavernous depths of the un- 
lighted garage and repair shop for a 
colored washer were too much for her, 
so she decided to go on another tack. 
After walking -some distance she was 
able to hail a taxi driver who proved to 
be a gentleman. He took her to the same 
garage and after wakening the sleeping 
washer got a small can of gas which put 
her happily on her way. The taxi charge 
was 75 cents but the checker game was 
not interrupted, so everyone was happy. 

As a rule garage and service men don’t 
realize what benefactors women really 
are: Mostly they think they are a nui- 
sance. But the woman who drives her 
own car is almost totally dependent on 
the service man to keep her car running. 
Totally unmechanical herself or at least 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
sandths of. her, she only knows that 
when she presses the button or pusher 
the lever she ought to get a certain re 
action. If the reaction docsn’t come the 
service man is the only person to whom 
she can tell her troubles. 


Women Drivers Increasing 


While the above story offers no con- 
structive suggestion, it gives a fair ex- 
ample of an abuse which the owner or 
manager probably knows little about. 
Employees must be carefully picked to 
avoid getting the checker playing variety 
who will do more to destroy good busi- 
ness than can be gained by months of 
courteous treatment. It only takes one 
slip to send a good customer elsewhere 
for her service—and women will talk, so 
they will all soon know of any dis- 
courtesy. 

Every way we look we see women 
looming in increasing numbers as drivers 
of motor cars, and it is up to the garage 
and service station to take care of them 
in a way that will foster their patronage. 
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When space cannot be spared for an elaborate enclosure for women, a corner of 


this sort may be fitted up to answer every purpose except seclusion 
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Picking Up the Pennies 


Attention to Details Will Do Much to Build Up the 
Many Pennies Saved 
to a Startling 


Profit Side of Your Ledger. 
Many Times a Week in a Year Amount 
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A business is judged from the out- 
An 
untidy service station front will not 
attract any attention and the business 
will be passing by the door. A neat, 
simple, attractive display as shown 
will stimulate interest and open up 
the possibiilties for sales 


side as well as from the interior. 
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HE automotive industry, along 

with all lines of industry, has 

passed through a period of depres- 
sion, but having passed the low point, is 
now gradually building up on a sound 
basis. The dealer has been forced to 
carry a good share of the load and care- 
ful thought, together with efficient busi- 
ness methods, has been necessary to 
keep him in existence. The buying slump 
piled up the cars on the sales floor and 
in storage buildings and resulted in a 
financial loss to both dealer and manu- 
facturer. Car sales are now picking up, 
production at the factories is increasing 
and the outlook for spring and summer 
business is exceedingly bright. 


ANALYZE TERRITORY BEFORE 
BUYING 


The first phase to be considered is 
intelligent buying. A selective choice is 
absolutely essential to insure success 
and it can only be accomplished by a 
careful analysis of the territory or, in 
other words, the sales expectancy. 
Although the products in the accessory 
field are usually sold at a large margin 
of profit, it requires a large volume of 
sales to bring in a profitable return. An 
undermining factor which is always at 
work when the territory is not thor- 
oughly analyzed is the selection of stock 
that has an attractive dealers’ discount 
offered. The dealer not having consid- 
ered his chances of making the turn- 
over, loads the shelves with products 
that turn out to be “White Elephants.” 

The second phase of importance is 
effective selling. The first step toward 
effective selling is appearance. Every 
business is judged from the outside, rath- 
er than the interior. If a person starts out 
to purchase a shirt, does he stop at a 
store where the windows are dirty, and 














even the shirts in the display are dirty, 
or does he go to a store where every- 
thing is “spick and span” and the shirts 
are attractively displayed? No one can 
stand out in the street and say, “Mr. 
Motorist, you need a spotlight.” You 
must créate a desire so that the cus- 
tomer will step in and say, “I would 
like to look at a spotlight.” 

The window display is the big feature 
to stimulate interes® and draw the cus- 
tomer into your place of business. Don’t 
crowd everything you have into the win- 
dow as it will not be distinctive and no 
one will pay any attention to it. Make 
it a point to have the displays simple 
and decorate the windows to fit the sea- 
son. Keep the units of display together 
or, in other words, keep the accessories 
together that are ordinarily installed to- 


gether. Provide the kind of lighting that 
will produce a good effect on the prod- 
ucts, not so it will shine in the eyes 
of the passer-by. Arrange the displays 
symmetrically so that the eye will nat- 
urally be attracted to some central point, 
which should be the location of the par- 
ticular product you are endeavoring to 
put across. 

Watch the people that pass by your 
placé of business and see if they stop 
and look over the display, also see how 
many people are impressed enough so 
they will come in. If you can succeed 
in drawing people to the window and 
then get them to come inside of your 
place of business the window display is 
a success; if not, it is a failure. Having 
succeeded in getting the prospect into 


the service station, it is essential that 
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R. W. Jones 
304 = lst Street 
Anytown 


My dear Mr. Jones: 


one is nowadays. 


save you money. 


consulting us, 





This type of letter will assist in getting the car owners of the community to come 


“The House that Service Built 


BROADLAND MOTOR SALES 


Everytown. Nevada. 
Telephone Sumpter 234 


Probably you have been too busy 
to give any attention to your car needs; almost every- 
Consequently, I think you will be 
interested in hearing about some mighty interesting 
prices on tnings you need right nows 


In towns of this size no dealer 
can carry large stocks and make money. 
supply should prompt you to get around and ask us about 
our proposition on spot lights. 


This limited 


Our idea in writing this letter is to 
We are anxious to tell you how it can be 
done, and feel sure you will permit us to do it after 


Very truly yours, 


BROADLAND MOTOR SALES 


es Manager € 





into the accessory store to buy 


the surroundings be such that they will 
assist in completing a sale. 

The interior should present a neat, 
well lighted and well ventilated room 
where as many accessories as possible 
should be displayed without crowding. 
The correct surrounding represents a 
silent salesman. The accessories of 
greatest importance should be located 
near the front and the rest of the stock 
arranged so it can be located immedi- 
ately. In handling your customer re- 
member that the purchase of an acces- 
sory automatically creates a live prospect 
for some other one. It might be a good 
icea to make out a card for every cus- 
tomer showing what has been purchased 
1nd what the prospects are for making 
inother sale. This can be followed up 
With a letter to let the customer know 
that you are interested in him and are 
in a position to furnish other accessories 
that he can use to advantage. Very often 
800d results can be obtained with one 
letter, but in most cases it is necessary 
fo use three or four letters before you 
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can stimulate enough interest to get a 
customer into your place of business. 
The letter we have shown is a sugges- 
tion for the first letter. It should be 
short and specific. In most small com- 
munities the dealer is pretty well ac- 
quainted with the people on his mailing 
list and this permits the use of a letter 
that is more or less personal in char- 
acter. These little acts of courtesy will 
create a warm feeling and will enable 
you to know the trade better. Be care- 
ful in wrapping up the articles pur- 
chased as even this little bit of neatness 
will stimulate confidence in your busi- 
ness policies. 


EACH SALE ADVERTISES THE 
DEVICE SOLD 


These general policies will affect not 
only the business in your local com- 
munity but also the floating business. A 
stranger coming into the town will 
always go to the service station that 
presents a neat and clean appearance 
because the car owner is immediately 
impressed with the fact that. a service 
station of this type will usually render 
a high quality of service. 

To put any accessories across effec- 
tively it is necessary to gain sales 
acceleration. Why is it that in one com- 
munity every car is equipped with a 
spotlight and bumper and in another 
very few cars are equipped with these 
devices? It is because the dealer in one 
community has sold the idea to the car 
owners to such an extent that they have 
purchased these accessories voluntarily. 
The very fact that you have sold 50 
spotlights instead of 5 will stimulate 
sales in your territory and you will find 
that Bill Jones wants a spotlight because 
Jim Smith has one. 

In addition to the window display, it 
is of great advantage to display acces- 
sories along the runways of the service 
station. A well lighted wall display can 
be arranged that will attract the atten- 
tion of owners passing in and out of the 
station and they will be reminded of 





The display of as much merchandise as possible without crowding is a means of 
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ing force 
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Make Money Installing Accessories After You Sell Them 


things they need. Furthermore, their at- 
tention will be called to the fact that you 
have these products in stock. Remember 
the more merchandise that can be effec- 
tively displayed the greater will be sell- 
ing force. 

A dealer must know the condition of 
his business every day. A good stock 
record and an inventory is indispensable. 
One without the other does not tell the 
truth and is of very little value. A sys- 
tem of this kind affords the only means 
of determining which articles are selling 
and which are standing still. If a dealer 
finds that bumpers, for instance, are not 
selling and after examining the sales for 
the past month finds they have not been 
selling all month, he knows there is 
something wrong and it is up to him to 
find out why the sales are running down. 
The live stock can thus be distinguished 
from the dead stock and the dealer will 
be able to do intelligent buying. 

To carefully work out the details of 
the accessory business to get a maximum 
return will require considerable over- 
head. A prominent greenhouse owner 
said, “It requires a large layout of money 
to raise roses that will bring top notch 
prices, but it pays. I provide the very 
best working conditions for the men and 
make it a point to study conditions af- 
fecting the expenditures so it is pos- 
sible to get a maximum return.” The 
accessory business is not different from 
any other business and under present 
conditions it will be necessary to keep a 
more accurate record of the condition of 
your business than ever before. 

There is profit in the installation of 
accessories. Without special tools that 
will make installation simple, fast and 
neat, even the profit derived from the 
sale of the accessory will be eaten up. 
A short time ago, a certain owner pur- 
chased a set of shock absorbers and took 


This spotlight you can sell for 
$4.75, but you can sell it for 
$5.75 if you sell it this way. 
A car owner will have to be 
sold the idea that an installa- 
tion made by you will be more 
satisfactory than one made by 
himself, and if you are able to 
install the products neatly and 
quickly the average car owner 
will not object to paying for it 


them to his local service man to have 
them put on. Because the proper tools 
were not at hand, it took 27 hours to 
finish the job and it cost the owner more 
than the original cost of the shock ab- 
sorbers. The group of tools illustrated 
are of the type that will do a neat 
service job in a short time. Very often 
the threads of a cap screw or bolt are 
stripped while an attempt is being made 
to put on some device. A tool provided 
with several sized dies will prove handy. 
Socket wrenches that can be used in the 
inaccessible places will save time and 
energy. A small portable electric drill 


is of great advantage not only for instal- 
lation purposes but as a general utility 
drill. Instruments placed on the dash 
usually require the cutting of a hole 
through either metal or wood. The cut- 
ter shown will cut a hole in either a 
metal or wood dash with the same set 
of cutter in about ten minutes. 

Keep your business alive. If one 
method won’t work, try another. In- 
telligent buying without effective sell- 
ing means nothing, you must have both. 
Watch the stock and keep the trade com- 
ing your way by instilling confidence in 
every car owner in the community. 


A Few Tools That Will Make Installation Profitable 


A small electric drill, a set of socket wrenches, a tool to cut new threads where 
threads have been stripped and a too] that will cut a circular hole in the dash are 
devices that can be used to advantage when installing practically every accessory 
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Tractor Service In 1927 


A Look Into-the Future of the Industry Reveals Some 
Interesting Sidelights as to Which Type of Dealer Will 


HAT will tractor service condi- 

tions be like in 1927? Before it 

is possible to analyze the service 
situation of tomorrow we must consider 
the problem as we are faced by it today, 
and then consider, from the conditions 
that seem to be probable, what effect 
these will have upon present day service 
and the alteration they will cause in fu- 
ture conditions. 

It is true beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that present day service in the tractor 
industry is causing more and more deal- 
ers to look with apprehension upon the 
handling of a machine. Many who have 
gone into the power farming merchandis- 
ing have invested their all and emerged 
with nothing and a bunch of liabilities. 
Then again there are other dealers who 
have gone into the power farming busi- 
ness and have made good at it; many 
have sold so many tractors and so many 
implements to go with each tractor that 
they have considered the tractor business 
so worth their while that the motor car 
which they formerly handled has been 
given up. : 

Now in looking over the records of 
the two types of dealers referred to above 
we find some very interesting and strik- 
ing differences. The men who have gone 
in and come out with the liabilities are 
those that handle a very limited number 
of tractors. The amount of money they 
have tied up in tractor parts is very 
small. Of course the stock of tractor 
parts is dependent upon the number of 
tractors the dealer has in the field, but 
the fact that the dealer has so few trac- 
tors in the field is attributable to noth- 
ing other than the dealer himself. That 
this is so is evidenced by the fact that 
a neighboring dealer in the town prob- 
ably seven miles away, has placed a 
goodly number of tractors in his terri- 
tory. 

WHAT THE SUCCESSFUL TRACTOR 

DEALER KNOWS 


This dealer who has sold a number of 
tractors seems to be satisfied with the 
way things are going. He has an up-to- 
date prospect list. He knows what trac- 
tors every farmer in his territory has, 
and he knows which farmers have no 
tractors. He is aware of the stock of 
implements that each farmer owns, and 
on his prospect record he has these 
farmers listed for the extra implements 
that they could use with their tractor. 

A look around the office of this dealer 
shows that he has everything systema- 
tized. Vertical file cabinets contain in- 
formation about a great number of things 
pertinent to potential business in his ter- 
ritory. On the bookshelf we find tractor 
test reports. Also a collection of Gov- 
ernment reports on agricultural condi- 


Succeed 


tions, crop raising by scientific methods, 
and a number of books by eminent 
authorities on agricultural subjects. 

Then we look at the service depart- 
ment of this dealer. We find a neat shop, 
very busy with work stocked up for two 
weeks in advance, and well managed by 
a competent service manager. The parts 
department is kept on a running or per- 
petual inventory system, from which it is 
possible to tell at all times just how 
many parts of each kind are on hand. 
Also it is known from this system what 
parts are in greatest demand and just 
how many of each are necessary to have 
on hand according to anticipations. 


THE FIXED-PRICE SYSTEM WILL BE 
USED 


Any service work that proceeds from 
this shop is guaranteed and is delivered 
only on a cash basis. Those who do 
business with this dealer understand his 
policies. They know that if he says a 
certain piece of work on their tractor is 
going to cost a certain specified amount 
that the price will be just as agreed, no 
more and maybe less. The work must 
be paid for when the tractor is delivered. 
They remember that when this dealer 
sold them their tractor he took very defi- 
nite pains to see that every possible 
source of trouble which might be caused 
by any ignorance of mechanical details 
about the tractor, were clearly explained. 
No stones were left unturned which 
might’ be later discovered as sources of 
trouble. 

Now, let us look into the business of 
the other dealer who sells but a very few 
machines. We find that there were few 
implements sold with the tractor. There 
was no follow-up system used to sell the 
implements at a later date when the 
farmer found out that he really could 
make use of some power implements if 
he had them. The office consisted of a 
small dinky, dark and dusty room, in one 
corner of which is placed an old type 
pigeon hole desk, and every pigeon hole 
is full of documents and papers. There 
is no evidence of any great order about 
the place. The sales methods are run 
after the policy of guess and “get-'em 
when you can.” 

The shop has the appearance of being 
badly in need of a coat of white paint. 
The stockroom has few parts init. Some 
of the bins are entirely empty. A valua- 
tion of one hundred dollars would cover 
the whole parts stock. 

It is only logical to expect that the 
ultimate dealer in the tractor business is 
going to be a thorough going business 
man. When he knows that it costs him 
a certain amount to service a tractor, 
which he feels he reasonably can stand 


he will give just that much service and 
no more. Any more than this amount 
must be charged for, and the dealer will 
explain this to the farmer in the proper 
light. Perhaps he will explain the situa- 
tion in the fashion that any more than a 
certain amount of service on a tractor is 
just the same as giving dollar bill pre- 
miums with the sale of the machine. 

Fundamentally the essential difference 
between the service requirements for 
tractors and motor cars is that motor 
cars may be brought into the service 
station by the owner for repairs and that 
tractors must be serviced in the field or 
else hauled to town on a truck. It is 
possible to run a tractor in for service 
if the distance is not too great, but the 
general experience of everyone is that 
the tractors are run on the farm until 
they can be run no longer after which 
they must be brought in. This difference 
has proved to be too great an obstacle 
for some dealers to overcome, but others 
solve the problem by having a first class 
service truck that is equipped to make 
any repairs on the machine, and if neces- 
sary haul it up on the platform and bring 
it to town. The dealer employing service 
methods like these will be the prevailing 
type. 

THE PARTS SITUATION AND 
STANDARDIZED MACHINES 


There are some things brewing in the 
manufacturing end of the automotive 
business which may have a decided in- 
fluence on future tractor conditions and 
these are the factors which may change 
the whole face of the service map of the 
industry. The parts situation may be 
the deciding factor in the case, wherever 
standard parts are used in!the construc- 
tion of the machine. Esthblishment of 
parts depots over the.ccuntry by the 
parts makers where the dealers may se- 
cure these standard parts at low cost and 
if necessary the owner could go if he 
wished to do so is the plan that has 
been proposed. If any steps like these 
are taken the parts situation will be 
materially simplified for the dealer. It 
will be unnecessary for him to run a 
large stock of parts, which will reduce 
the amount of capital in this part of the 
business. Too often the parts stock is 
a slow moving proposition and capital 
turnover is consequently very slow. 

The dealer buying his parts from such 
a centralized depot will be able to sup- 
ply his customers with genuine parts at 
a lower price than is possible now. One 
of the big advantages of such a system 
will be a reduction in overhead of the 
service department and as a result of 
this a greater number of dealers will be 
able to make more profits on their tractor 
business, 
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Pleasing Customers and 


Paint Profits 


The Man Who Buys a Paint Job Really Gets 
Something Tangible for His Money. Some- 
thing He Can Show to His Friends and on 

Which He Can Draw Compliments 


HE style which has been gaining 

momentum during the last few 

years of painting cars attractively 
and often in bright colors will be a 
great boost for the local paint shop. 

As long as manufacturers produced 
nothing but black with an occasional 
dark maroon or blue or green black, 
flashy colors immediately branded a car 
as a repaint job. 

Now, however, since new Cars are com- 
ing through in brilliant colors, robbin’s 
egg blue, Nile green, Persian orange, et 
cetera, owners of old cars need have no 
hesitancy about “dolling them up” in 
brilliant colors. It only remains for the 
wielder of the brush to do the “dolling 
up” in such a way that the car will really 
look like new instead of daubed over. 

There is good money in this work if 
one goes into it right and it is our idea 
here to suggest a few of the funda- 
mentals that if followed will lay the 
foundation of a good business. We will 
not talk about the processes so much as 
the equipment and place for doing the 
work. 


Install a Wash Rack 


The first thing, of course, is to start 
right and here let it be said that a good 
wash rack and facilities for thoroughly 
cleaning the job before the paint is even 
thought of, will do much towards a final 
success. If running gears are greasy or 
oily paint will not harden on them, and 
if there is dirt in the small corners the 
paint brush will pick it up and distribute 
it over the surface as specks or granules. 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
methods of removing grease and dirt but 
they are many and the main thing is to 
see that they work. ' 

Starting with a clean car inside and 
out with all accessories and parts that 
can be taken off removed, the next thing 


to consider is a room in which the work 
may be done. This room, to guarantee 
results must have plenty of light and 
air, but free from strong 
draughts that would be 
liable to be dust laden. An 
elevator shaft should never 





Some trucks such as the above can be cheaply made, requiring only a few bolts 
and casters each and consuming very little time in construction. The casters 
should be large and easy running, however, to permit the easy movement of cars 
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Why not the paintshop tea wagon now that it has 
become common in every up-to-date repairshop? 
Mounted rigidly here all removable parts can be 
put through the complete process without further 


handling 


open into the paintshop where the finish- 
ing is to be done, as there is always an 
up draft, and if sweeping or upholstery 
cleaning is being done on a lower floor 
the dust will surely find its way up. 

Plenty of good side windows are val- 
uable and the addition of a skylight or 
two according to the size of the room, 
will be much better. If there are only 
side windows it’s a good plan to paint 
the whole interior white, then the light 
instead of being swallowed up by the 
gloomy walls will be reflected around 
to the decided improvement of the dark 
corners. Use zinc white on these inte- 
rior walls to avoid the yellow hue that 
lead assumes after a short time, a fine 
quality is unnecessary as the cheaper 
grades are just as white. 


Dust Must Be Avoided 


The room should have smooth walls 
and ceiling so that dust would have no 
chance to collect. Beaver board or some 
other kind of wall board makes a nice 
smooth surface and is easily applied to 
cover ‘open joints and ceiling rafters. It 
also takes paint well and does not use 
much of it.. Where beams are exposed 
they should be thoroughly dusted period- 
ically when there is no work in the 
“tacky” stage in the shop. 

If the paintshop is so located that the 
long side is next to an aisle or other 
approach a series of sliding doors hung 
on two parallel tracks makes the finest 
kind of a partition. If the doors are 8 
ft. wide each, they will each open up 
a space just about right for one car with 
working space around. This sort of lay- 
out makes all cars accessible, any car 
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Paint pails are essential and pails 


with tight-fitting covers that are 

cleaned after each using tend toward 

a-.neat shop and high grade work 
can be moved without disturbing the 
rest. 

After the shop is all fixed up for the 
work it would be well to arrange a few 
labor saving and work improving devices. 

When first class work is to be done all 
parts and accessories that permit must 
be taken off both to make the work easier 
and to permit greater accessibility and 
consequently better work. After the 
wheels are removed from a car it is 
pretty hard to move it about unless some 
special carriage is provided. 

These carriages, such as are used in 
assembling plants to carry cars before 
the wheel are put on are very useful in 
the paintshop. We show also the methods 
of building cradles for use, one under 
each axle, but they can be made in any 
way fancy may suggest. They also make 
it possible to increase the shop’s capacity 
by making it possible to remove the-car 
to another room for the paint to do its 
hardening. The capacity may be still 
more increased if heat is applied in this 
other room to get forced drying. 

Some sort of movable rack to hold the 
parts removed from the car will also be 
found a great advantage, preventing 
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parts from being misplaced, lost or for- 
gotten. If this is large enough to hold 
the hood cover, fenders and mud aprons 
and offers a serviceable support for them 
so that they may be worked upon with- 
out removal, much handling and conse- 
quent damage to fresh paint will be 
saved. It is very difficult to pick up and 
lay away large parts that have been 
freshly painted without making finger 


marks on them; consequently if they are ~ 


given their japan coat on the back and 
then secured to the rack they may be 
painted, rubbed and painted again 
through the whole series of processes 
entirely without more handling. 

When desired there can also be a re- 
ceptacle for small parts that are to be 
renickled; the receptacle together with 
a list should accompany the parts to the 
platers so that none will be lost and all 
will be returned to the proper rack for 
assembling when the job is finished. 


Keep Nickled Parts Together 

Wheels also need special facilities for 
handling without loss of time. After all 
tires and rims are removed and stored 
together with clips, nuts, etc., painting, 
striping and finishing of the wheel is 


a simple matter on some sort of a rack 


such as that shown. 

There is nothing about the paintshop 
that tends toward neat, snappy, high 
grade work like clean neat paint pails 
and pots. In doing a special color job 
it is necessary to make up enough color 
for the whole job at once and keep it in 
good condition to the end. A number of 
good substantial tin pails with tight fit- 
ting covers will be found invaluable for 
this purpose and they should be good 
enough to warrant being cleaned out 
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Here is a plan for a paintshop with unusual capacity, size considered 
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A wheel painting stand is essential 

to good work. This one lets the 

‘workman get at both sides without 
turning over the wheel 


after each job so that they are ready for 
the next. 

A branch of the painting art which has 
received little or no support from car 
painters is the applying of baked enamel 
or japan. 

There is a chance for very attractive 
profits from this type of work because 
of the fact that it requires special equip- 
ment and further, because it is more 
durable than the air dried variety. In 
body factories where this work is done 
on a large scale the parts are dipped, but 
in a small shop this is entirely unneces- 
sary as the japan can just as well be 
applied with a brush by hand as by the 
other method. 


Make the Oven Pay 


If one builds an oven for the purpose 
of doing this work it would be advisable 
to canvas the other painters in the 
vicinity to see if any work could be 
expected from them. The greater the 
volume of work of this sort that can be 
run through, the greater will be the 
profit, since the heat is quite an item 
and if the furnace can be kept in con- 
tinuous operation for certain periods 
much more can be done with the same 
amount of heat. 

Above all, avoid heating up for a single 
job unless it is understood that an ex- 
cess charge will be made. Have a reg- 
ular schedule if there is not enough to 
run continuously. Fire up once a week 
starting Wednesday and. going until all 
work on hand is completed or if the 
amount of work warrants, have two fir- 
ings a week, Tuesday and Friday. Then, 
if business is heavy the firings will over- 
lap, becoming continuous. It is better 
to start Tuesday than Monday because 
the work can collect Monday and be all 
ready for an early start Tuesday. If one 
is able to handle baked enamel he has 
a big advantage over the other painters 
of the district as he can make very at- 
tractive sales talks based on the advan- 


- tages of baked enamel over paint and 


varnish for fenders, etc. 

All such advantages that can ni taken 
are so much to the good in the present 
days of competitive business. 
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Sell a Retrim with the Paint Job 


A Dealer Recently Said “When I looked over a second-hand car 
to estimate its value, my first move was to examine the upholstery. No 


truer gage can be found of the use or abuse of a car than the condition 
of its ‘cushions and trimmings.” 
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While the car is in the paintshop the upholsterer is busy making its cushions and 
unit parts of upholstery which are all kept ready to throw into place when the 
car is released 


FTER a car has had a first class 

paint job doné on it there is no 

reason why it shouldn’t look like 
a new car—except one. A good repaint 
job is often better than the original and 
the “fly in the ointment” is always the 
appearance of the upholstery curtains 
and top. 

A car will more easily pass for new or 
little used, with new upholstery and old 
paint, than with new paint and shabby 
upholstery. Curtains especially make a 
car prematurely old if they are mussy 
and dilapidated looking. 

There is no time more opportune to 
sell a customer new or repaired and re- 
trimmed upholstery or new top covers 
and curtains than when he is buying new 
paint. Usually he has decided to “doll 
up” the old bus and run it another sea- 
son and is willing to spend enough to 
make it look as well as possible to make 
up for the disappointment of not getting 
a new car. Consequently paint and up- 
holstery go hand in hand not only with 
respect to the customer but the mechan- 
ical processes themselves. When the 
gimp and trimmings are removed, paint- 
ing is more simple and easier to do and 
when the new trim goes on all paint 
edges are covered making a perfect job. 

It is even possible to shade the price 
of a paint job slightly where a good trim 
job is done because of the saving in 
pointing time. 

If a small trimming department is 
maintained in connection with the paint 
shop real jobs can be turned out and 
highly satisfied customers created which 
all mean increasing profits. Overhauling 
an engine will not show in many ways 
to the unsophisticated; the driver him- 
self often being unable to notice much 
difference in performance, but dress a 
car up in new top and curtains with 
plate glass inserts and some new trim- 


mings and everyone on the street will 
know it at a glance. Every job you turn 
out whether painting, trimming or both 
will be the equivalent of a bill board 
advertisement boosting you with increas- 
ing energy and bringing business to 
your other departments as well. 

When a complete job is to be done 
the car should be stripped of all the 
desirable trimming before it receives its 
final cleaning so that all dust, lint, loose 
hair, etc., can be blown out before it 
enters the paintshop. While the body is 
in the paintshop cushions are recovered, 
units are made up to conform with the 
old ones, new curtains made up from old 
or to new measurement and the whole 





new assembly made ready so that only a - 
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few hours are needed for the installation. 

In this way the customer is not de- 
prived of the use of his car appreciably 
longer than for the painting only, which 
is a large and forceful argument in 
selling him on the added expense. If one 
has a neat presentable shop and shows 
the customer by explaining all the proc- 
esses and painting and trimming it is 
not hard to- show him that he is getting 
real value for his expenditure. 

Sometimes a top will be perfectly good 
but look dull and weatherbeaten and in 
this condition a coat of top dressing will 
revive, preserve and keep it in good 
shape for another season. In a case of 
this kind, make the price of the painting 
include this or if business is dull and 
the customer hedges, throw it in to clinch 
the deal as it is not an expensive opera- 
tion. 

Often a new edging or gimp is all that 
is needed aside from dressing up the 
leather of the upholstery. 

If a good job has been done in the first 
place it should outlast the original paint. 
There are so many grades of leather that 
it is hard to say how long upholstery 
should last. If the leather is the original 
surface it will last longer than the car 
itself but if it is a layer from the under- 
side of the hide it soon gets rusty as the 
surface is artificial. There are paint 
preparations for reviving this rusty 
leather but they are not very satisfac- 
tory; after the surface is once gone it 
never can be made smooth again. 


Applying the prepared upholstery parts to the car body after the paint is all 
finished is the work of only a few hours, after which the car is ready for delivery 


to the customer 
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Hang A Time Card On Yourself 


You May Know What Your Mechanics are Doing with 
Their Time All Day but How About Your Own Time? 
It Is Well to Check Yourself Up Every So Often 


NE of the quickest and best ways 
to find out what you are doing in 
your business and what you might 

expect to do in the future is to hang a 
time card on yourself. 

Can you for example sit down right 
now and give an accurate account of 
what you did yesterday, the day before 
and the day before that? You probably 
will be able to hit the high spots of how 
you put in your time, but like the time 
card of the mechanic and service sta- 
tion employee your time card should 
give to you, the owner of the business, a 
good record of what you did to help your 
own business. 

Naturally an article of this kind is 
directed more particularly at the dealer 
in the smaller towns, because as a gen- 
eral thing the dealer in such instances 
plays the role of owner, sales manager, 
service manager and even shop foreman. 
It is very essential that such an indi- 
vidual check himself up every day. 

The way to figure is something like 
this. There are just so many hours in 
the day that the dealer can devote to his 
business. There also are just so many 
things that the dealer must do every day 
in his business. If he is running quite 
a large service station he will have men 
in charge of the various departments and 
they will submit reports to him at cer- 
tain intervals of the day. If he has not 
a large organization he must get these 
reports by himself. He must devote so 
much time to new car sales, to used 
car sales, to service, to interviewing 
customers, to writing letters and so on. 


START EACH DAY WITH A CLEAN 
SLATE 


Therefore, knowing the things that 
have to be done the next thing to do 
is to see how the most good can be ac- 
complished in minimum time so that 
when the end of the day arrives the 
dealer will feel he has nothing left un- 
done and he will be able to start the 
next day with a clean slate. It brings 
us to the subject of departmentization. 

Most business houses today have be- 
come departmentized so that the efforts 
of all will be coordinated. It is easier 
to do anything when you work to a plan. 
If for example you establish the custom 
to do all your letter writing from eight- 
thirty in the morning to nine o’clock and 
keep this up, you make it easy for the 
stenographer and everyone else in the 
organization, because all will know that 
that half hour has been set aside for a 
certain purpose and must be kept to that 
purpose. The stenographer is helped be- 
cause she is able to plan her work ac- 
cordingly. She probably is the account- 
ant, bookkeeper and a few other things 








Keep Check on the Time 
Given to Interviews 


In Madison, Wis., a number of service 
stations have put up a card where it may 
easily be seen by customers and others— 
mostly “others,” as follows: 


TIME CHECK FOR INTERVIEWS 


Maximum Allowance. 
Min- Sec- 


Hours utes onds 

Friendly calls today....... 2 
Friendly calls tomorrow... 1 .. .. 
Friends with schemes...... ey sin 2 
Friends with schemes and 

the ground floor to boot. .. .. 1 
Friends who ask us to eat. .. 30 
Friends who ask us to 

GES we olntdicdevens cue ? ? ? 
Those wanting service..... 24 24 24 


Those wanting to pay bills 60 60 60 








around your place, all of which jobs she 
is able to fill well because she becomes 
organized for them. 

We have stated in this magazine many 
times within the last few months that 
this year of all years is going to test 
the mettle of the automotive dealers and 
especially is this true of the small town 
dealer. The institutions in the larger 
cities are able to weather pretty nearly 
anything that comes along, largely be- 
cause they are better organized and keep 
a good check upon themselves. But the 
small town dealer must be up on his 
toes every minute this year and make 
the minutes count. That is the prime 
reason for this page in this issue. Every 
minute must count for the dealer this 
year. 

Reams of paper have been devoted to 
the subject of waste in the repairshops 
and service stations. Countless words 
have been written about the efficiency of 
repairshop equipment and how it will 
conserve time and speed up production. 
Buildings that have gone up in the last 
few years for the servicing and selling 
of automobiles have been planned so 
that they will accomplish the most good 
with minimum expense of operation. 
Everything has and is being done to get 
more production, whether it be selling 
cars, trucks, tractors, accessories, more 
repair work, better repair work, etc., but 
it is an open question as to whether 
enough space has been devoted to con- 
serving the time of or speeding up the 
production of the man at the helm of the 
business—in this case the dealer himself. 

It would not be good form to attempt 
to tell in an article this time just what 
a dealer should do with his time, be- 


cause a dealer might go out and play golf 
an afternoon during the busiest time of 
the year and still be a good dealer and 
make money. Yet if he put down on his 
record sheet of himself that the after- 
noon “went for golf” it might look bad 
in the eyes of some. The crux of the 
whole thing is that there is time for 
everything. There must be time to fra- 
ternize a little with other dealers in the 
town, with the banker or the merchant, 
and likewise there must be time to study 
over the territory for new prospects, for 
the extension of service and the upbuild- 
ing of the repair department. 

As we said at the outset of this article 
the big job is to find out the things that 
have to be done and then arrange the 
hours of the day so that all will be 
accounted for. As an example a man 
might have a dozen letters to dictate to 
a stenographer. If he has chosen the 
half hour mentioned. in this article for 
his dictation he should arrange perhaps 
to go ever these letters the last fifteen 
minutes of the day previous so that when 
he sits down next morning he will not 
have to waste his own time and that of 
the stenographer in reading over the 
letters and planning his answers. 

Look out, too, for the people that come 
into your place of business just to visit. 
These people may mean all right but that 
does not put profits in your cash register. 
You might throw a gentle hint to these 
people by putting up a sign in your place 
of business similar to the one reproduced 
on this page. This is said to be work- 


ing out very well with the dealers who 
are using it. 


All Filling Station Own- 
ers do Not Own Cars 


Do all the folks who operate filling 
stations or single pumps in front of 
their places of business, own cars? If 
not they are splendid prospects because 
they see cars constantly, appreciate what 
cars can do and must view cars with 
a warm appreciation. Just as a matter 
of curiosity the writer made some in- 
quiries along this line in his own home 
town. He interviewed a druggist and 
found that the latter had a 1917 Over- 
land and was really in the market for 
another car although no one had solicit- 
ed. He found that the owner of a con- 
verted feed barn which was now cater- 
ing to automobile storage and which had 
recently installed a gasoline pump, was 
still driving a horse and rig and he found 
that a plumbers’ supply concern which 
was doing a prosperous gasoline filling 
business was still delivering goods with 
a team! This out of ten filling stations 
and pumps encountered one after the 
other in riding through his city. 








































































Finding 
the 
Prospect 


MOTOR AGE 


and 


Fitting 
the 


Truck 


A Few Thoughts and Suggestions on How to Get Profits 
in 1921 Out of Motor Truck Sales 


ITH many dealers motor trucks 

come under the head of “new 

activities.” Other dealers have 
been established for some time, and have 
operated along lines described in this 
story. But, since the truck field will 
grow bigger and bigger each year and 
will make a good start. toward this en- 
larged field this year, serious considera- 
. tion should be given to the most effective 
means for deriving a maximum profit 
from this part of the automotive busi- 
ness. 

In selling trucks a different viewpoint 
is necessary, as compared with car sell- 
ing. The car buyer invariably has some 
idea as to what service the car will ren- 
der him. But in truck sales the prospect 
in many cases has little idea as to what 
a truck can do for him, and he is inter- 
ested almost entirely in its performance. 
Body lines and appearance count for 
comparatively little. The salesman must 
approach the truck prospect strictly from 
a utilitarian standpoint, and must be pre- 
pared to show what the truck can do 
for the prospect. A proper sales story 
of this kind will sell trucks, and unless 
there is basis for such a story the truck 
has not been properly fitted to the pros- 
pect’s business and needs. 

Finding the prospect is, of course, the 
first problem in selling, and on the 
opposite page is presented the basis for 
beginning sales work. All business di- 
vides itself into these 36 vocational 
divisions, in each of which the truck 
requirements are much the same. 

For example: Division No. 9 is 
Wholesale Dairies, which is subdivided 
into butter, dairies, milk shippers, 
cheese, dairy products, condensed milk, 
eggs, cream and milk. In nearly all 
cases the requirements of these different 
divisions are the same. They are hand- 
ling goods of about the same size, going 
to much the same class of buyers, under 
a similar system of distribution and of 
about the same relative weight. This 
makes body size, truck capacity, power, 
size of motor, fuel consumption, control, 
speed and other factors much the same. 
Wherefore, if a salesman makes a list 
of all the principal firms in his territory 
engaged in these similar lines of busi- 
ness, if he ascertains the financial rating 
and volume of business and other parti- 
nent factors, he can at once determine 


how many good prospects he has in Di- 
vision No. 9. 

If the entire 36 divisions are so cata- 
logued and lists made the dealer or sales- 
man has a fair grouping of the worth- 
while prospects in his territory. Do NOT 
imagine that one of these firms is not a 
prospect because it owns NO motor 
trucks. The very fact that it has NO 
trucks may make it the best prospect, 
especially if one of his competitors HAS 
trucks. In that case there will be no 
trades to be made, and it will not be 
necessary to go into competition with 
other makes~ which the prospect may 
own. Also, if a dealer sells a business 
house its first truck he has a chance 
of getting the repeat orders if the pros- 
pect needs additional trucks. 

THE TRUCK THAT FITS 
SATISFIES 

Fitting the truck to the prospect’s 
needs is perhaps the best way of saying 
“how to sell trucks,” for selling trucks 
is simply finding out how they fit the 
needs of business men and telling the 
prospect that story. A salesman might 
well be called a “truck fitter,” for that 
is what he is, and his success will be 
determined by his ability to fit these 
machines to the business of his pros- 
pects. It will even be necessary at 
times for a good “fitter” to turn down 
sales—provided the truck he sells does 
not “fit.” 

In fitting trucks to the needs of the 
prospect study is necessary. It is utter 
folly for a salesman to walk into a busi- 
ness man’s office and try to sell a truck 
until he knows something about the work 
which the truck must do. It would be 
much the same as trying to sell a cer- 
tain sized suit of clothes over the tele- 
phone to a prospect of whose size you 
had no knowledge. 

Take the case of the wholesale dairy 
companies, as an example. Probably 
one of these firms would not need a five- 
or seven-ton truck, whereas one of these 
big ones might be ideal for a coal man 
or a contractor. The first thing to do 
is find someone, an employee, a friend, 
or anyone who has some knowledge 
of the wholesale dairy business gener- 
ally. Having found out what the busi- 
ness consists of try to learn something 
about the prospect’s own business. This 


can often be learned by conversation 
with a driver, some other employee, or 
perhaps from the prospect himself. 

With this knowledge of the work to be 
done determine the size of truck that 
will best fit the pfrospect’s business. If 
it is your two-tonner concentrate on 
selling that model. Don’t lay a range of 
sizes in front of the prospect and expect 
HIM to choose. The thing that will in- 
duce him to buy is your story of what 
the truck will do for him, and you can’t 
tell him what the truck will do unless 
you confine your story to some particu- 
lar truck model. General truck talk is 
almost valueless. 

Be prepared to quote operating cost 
figures—if he wants them. But don’t 
base your story on the amount to be 
saved unless the saving is so great that 
it forces itself into the story as a major 
point. In many cases the great value of 
a truck comes from its ability to save 
time, increase the service the prospect 
can give and promote and increase his 
business. A horse might deliver as 
cheaply as a truck but the truck will 
greatly increase the radius for doing 
business. 

In talking with the prospect use your 
pencil. Set down figures. Make maps 
and charts in a rough way. Use the 
pencil freely to get your story before 
the eyes of the prospect as well as 
through his ears. The eye story counts 
for much more than the ear story. 


Send sales letters and literature and 
be sure it FITS. It is worth while to 
make many letters special letters of a 
personal nature, because each sale is a 
special job. Don’t send a five-ton book- 
let to a man who needs a one-ton truck. 
Use judgment. The five-ton booklet to 
the one-ton prospect might kill the sale. 

Keep a prospect file and keep it up to 
date. Have some one in charge of it on 
the job and see that sales work you 
once started is carried through. Seeing 
a prospect once and forgetting him is 
wasting time and energy. 

The most important point is a sales 
plan. The points in this story are of 
value as a basis for such a plan, but 
the most essential element of all is the 
placing of responsibility for truck suc- 
cess On some member of the organiza- 
tion and a thorough and consistent fol- 
low-up of all phases of the work. 
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Places to 
Get Prospects 


MOTOR AGE 


Here Is a Way to Begin Selling Trucks—Take a 


sheet of paper—several of them—and jot down the 
names of the different occupations in this table. 


for your sales work 


Then, under each occupation, put the names of all 
the worth-while firms you can find, from memory 


and a classified directory. Then use this as a basis 

















1 


CITY TRANSFER AND OVERLAND 
HAULING 


Exporters 

Parcel Delivery 
Moving 

Stables 

Trucking 

Hauling Contractors 
Storage Vans 
Commercial Goods 


Warehouse Trans- 
portation 
Household Trans- 
portation 
Automobile 
Warehouse Express 
Stables 


2 
PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Private Companies 
Cities 


Sightseers 


3 
STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


4 
FEDERAL SERVICE 


Post Office 
All other depart- 
ments 


Red Cross 
Army 
Navy 


5 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


Fire, Police and 
Health Depts. 
Public Service 
Street Paving 
Charities 
Public Utilities 
Hospitals 
Orphan Asylums 
Institutions 
Restaurants 
Garbage Collection 


Sewer Cleaning 

Telephone Com- 
panies 

Industrial Homes 

Hotels 

Insurance Patrols 

Libraries 

Street Cleaning 

Board of Education 

Water Depts. 


6 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Brick 

Fire Doors | 

Heating Appliances 

Pipes 

Tiles 

Builders 

Electrical Con- 
tractors 

Iron Construction 

Plumbers 

Sheet Metal 

Asphalt 

Sand and Gravel 

Steel Products 

Cement Works 

Fireplaces 

Marble 

Brick Mfrs. 

Tar Mfrs. 

Roofers and Pavers 

Plumbing Supplies 


Trimmings 
Construction 
Masons 

Fire Brick 
Mantels 
Monuments 

Sash Doors 
Builders’ Materials 
Sash and Door 
Cut Stone 
Cornice Roofing 
Glass 
Mausoleums 
Roofing Materials 
Varnish 
Contracting 
Steam Fitters 
White Lead 
Decorators 

Stone Masons 


7 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 





13 
MFRS. OF METAL PRODUCTS 
(WHOLESALE) 


Brass Foundry Refining Furnaces 


Galvanizing Metal Workers 
Metal Goods Machine Tools 
Hardware Zinc 
(Wholesale) Ordnance 
Rolling Mills Castings 
Smelting Iron 
Elevators Wire Works 
Foundries Machine Work 
Junk Scrap Iron 
Boilers Stoves 
Gas Engines Cash Registers 
Steel Sheet Metal 
Metalware Wrought Iron Goods 


14 
MOTOR TRADE 

Makers of Vehicles Trailer Builders 
Makers’ Distribu- Makers of Acces- 

tors sories 
Makers’ Branches Makers’ Representa- 
Body Builders tives 
Makers of Parts Tire Makers 
Makers’ Dealers Loading Devices 
Automobile Factories 


15 
FOOD (WHOLESALE) FOOD (RETAIL) 


22 , 
TEXTILE 
Dyers and Finishers Cleaning 
Spool Cotton Cotton Goods 
Jersey Cloth Yarns 
Clothing Mfrs. Ribbons 
Dry Goods (Whole- Dyeing 
sale) ilks Cioaks 
Thread Felt Goods 
Knitting Mills Dye Works 


23 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Dry Goods Wood and Willow 

Bedding Mail Order House 

Crockery Bed Supplies 

House furnishings Furniture 

Pottery Beds Phonographs 

Upholsterer Tables 

Gents’ Furnishings Woodenware 

Shoes Hats Leggings 

Department Stores Waists 

Floor Coverings Awnings 

Mattresses Carpets 

Refrigerators Lamps Pianos 
Ware Tents 

Suits (Men and Clothing Shirts 
Women Silversmiths 


24 
WEARING APPAREL MFRS. 


Corset Mfrs. 


Clothing and Fur- 


Furs nishings 
Embroidery Mfrs. Fur Dyeing 
Fur Dressers Furriers 


25 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Furniture Companies 
Pianos 


Rugs and Carpets 
Floor Coverings 


26 
PAPER 

Paper Mills Supplies Poster Advertising 
Paper Mfrs, Advertising 
Envelopes Newspapers 
Paper Stock Wall Paper 
Paper Products Blank Books 
Lithographing Paper 

27 

CONTAINERS 

Bag Mfrs. Coopers 
Barrel Mfrs. Burlap Bags 
Paper Boxes Ash Can Mfrs. 
Basket Mfrs. Box Mfrs. 
Bagging Paper Bags 
Steel Barrels Fibre Containers 

28 

PUBLISHERS 
Printers and Engrav- Newspapers 
ers Ink Mfrs. 


Publishers Printers’ Supplies 
29 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Tanners Hide Shoes 
Leather Tallow Leather Goods 
Leather Findings Shoe Leather 
30 
BEVERAGES 
Bottlers Malt Beer 
Carbonic Acid Gas Mineral Waters 
Liquors (Wholesale) Bottles 
Brewers Cider Wines 
31 
TOBACCO 









































































Cocoa Bakers 
Produce Grocers 
Canners Meat Markets 
Poultry Pies 
Steamship Supplies Sugar 
Cocoanut Products Poultry 
Preserves Table Luxuries 
Sugar Mfrs. Dairy 
Bakers Butcher 
Delicatessen Coffee 
Fruits Pickles 
Grocers Olive Oil 
Sugar | Salad Oil 
Commission Preserves 
Merchants Macaroni 
Provisions Sauerkraut 
Table Luxuries Pastry 
Macaroni Produce 
Salad Oil Fish 
Sugar Refining Milk 
Oysters Cocoa 
Stock Foods Dairy 
Coffee Fruits 
Dairy Provisions 
Fish Tea 
Italian Products Oysters 
Smoked Fish Stock Foods 
Olive Oil Butchers 
Sauerkraut Retail Meats 
Bakers Biscuits 
Soap Mfrs. Delicatessen 
Pickles Italian Products 
Tea Smoked Fish 
Pies 
17 

PACKERS 
Butchers Abbatoir 
Dressed Beef Pigs’ Feet 
Sausage Tripe 
Butchers’ Supplies Bologna 
Meat Packers Pork 
Tallow 

18 

MILLERS 
Flour Mills Grain 
Millers 


19 
DRUG CHEMICALS 
Chemists’ Mfrs. Drug Stores 
Soda Mfrs. Fertilizer Mfrs. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Leaf Tobacco 
Cigars : 


32 
ICE 
Retail and Wholesale Artificial 


33 
ICE CREAM AND CONFECTIONERS 












Paving Sand, Cement and 
Contractors Gravel 
Tar Mnfrs. 
8 
FARMERS 
Fruit Growers Florists 
Truck Cotton 
Rice Livestock 
Tree Nurseries Dairies ‘ 
Grain Beet Sugar 
Tobacco 
9 
DAIRIES (WHOLESALE) 
Butter Condensed Milk 
Dairies Eggs 
Milk Shippers Cream 
Cheese Milk 
Dairy Products 
10 
MINING 
Miners Smelters and 
Hoisting Machinery Refiners 
Mining Supplies 
11 
FUEL 


Coal Dealers 
Charcoal 
Coke Dealers 


Fuel Companies 
Wood Dealers 


12 
OIL 
Refining 
Distribution 


Producers 
Retail 








Painters’ Supplies Drugs 
Drug Sundries Laboratories 
Mfrs. of Colors Soaps 
Soda Ash Soap Mfrs. 
Drug Mfrs. Paint 
Paste Mfrs. Dyes 
Gums and Glues Oils 
Oils Sulphur 
Oilcloth Mfrs. - 

LUMBER 
Retail Lumber Yards Mouldings 
Interior Shingles 
Logging hooks 
Saw and Planing Caskets 


Mills 


21 
HARDWARE, PAINTS AND OILS 


Fire Arms Mfrs. 
Hardware Mfrs. 


Hardware Stores 





Wholesale Ice Cream 
Retail Confectioners 
Candy Chocolate 
34 
LAUNDRIES 
Laundry Wet Wash 
Laundry Supplies 
35 
FLORISTS 
Retail Wholesale 
36 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Mfrs. 


Sail Makers 


Graphite Dry Cleaning 
Rope Mfrs. Explosive Fuse Mfrs. 
Hay (retail) Cordage. Junk 
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JUST HOW GOOD ARE YOU? 
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You May Think You Are Operating Your Business on a 
Pretty Efficient Basis but When You Look Around a Little 
and See How Others Run Their Business You May Find it 
Advantageous to Make Certain Changes—There Is Na 
Reason Why the Automotive Dealer Should Not Put His 
Place of Business on the Same Level With the Drug Store, 
the Hardwareman, the Grocer, the Clothier and so on 



































thing with another we never should be able to find out 
the relative value of any product. We are able to tell a 
good piece of cloth from a poor piece of goods because we are 
able to look at them and feel them. In a like manner we are able 
to judge the value of one automobile over another by checking 


the workmanship, materials, etc. 


W learn» by comparison. If we could not compare one 

















In exactly the same manner it is possible for the automotive 
dealer to get a line on himself and his business to find out just 
how good he is. The dealer may be operating what he considers 
to be a pretty good place of business. He may do a fair amount 
of business every year. He may take pains to display his acces- 
sories well. He may be a firm believer in the fixed price or flat 
rate system of repair work, and so on. He may look around in 
the town he is doing business in and come to the conclusion that 
none of the other merchants or business houses have anything on 
him when it comes to running a business. 



















The process of finding out just how good you are depends a 
great deal on what you adopt as a standard. In other words, you 
must get the right kind of a yardstick with which to make the 
measurements. You may have to go outside of your town to find 
the yardstick. Forget the places of business of your town and 
go to some good sized town and pick out the drug stores, the 
hardwaremen and the automotive men and see what they are 
doing. The trouble in your own town may be that none of the 
places of business are operating on a high enough plane of 


efficiency. 


















It is well in checking yourself up to go to some other kinds of 
businesses, like the drug store. Observe the way in which the 
clerks meet customers, the way in which the wares are displayed, 
how the different articles are grouped to make selections easier 
for the customers. It is quite likely that when you have gone 
through a dozen or more places of business that operate on an 
efficient basis you will go back to your own town and begin mak- 
ing a few changes in your organization. Just because the work 
incident to the selling and servicing of automobiles and trucks 
may involve grease and oil and dirty fingers is no reason why the 
business should not be brought up to as high a standard of opera- 
tion as any other legitimate business. 
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THINGS TO SAVE 


Stopping the Leaks in the Service Station 
Will Mean Piling Up of Profits for 1921 


HEN you give a mechanic a valuable 

tool do you make him present a 
check for it so that if the tool is lost he 
will be responsible? This is a practice 
used in many shops and works out very 
well, if tools are not lost or stolen. It 
only takes a few tools like reamers to 
be lost to pile up the shop cost at the 
end of the day. 


HIS may seem far fetched but it may 

save a lot of money some day. By 
all means have some kind of a receptacle 
in which to keep oily waste and rags. 
Some garage fires have occurred from 
this source and a little forethought may 
stave off a loss by a fire. Besides it 
looks neater and neatness always pays 
in the long run. 


HAT becomes of the metal scrap in 

your shop? Of the old tires and 
tubes, and other similar material? In 
those shops where service is sold at a 
profit we generally find that particular 
attention is given to the collection and 
disposition of waste material. A wood 
or metal box can be built for the purpose 
and when the junk man comes around 
every so often you may find a neat divi- 
dend going into the cash register from 
the sale of scraps. 


D° you ever stop to think that much 
of your machine tool equipment is 
spoiled by careless mechanics? One 
dealer made a sign to hang on each tool 
instructing the mechanics not to put too 
much force on drills, etc. A little in- 
struction along this line will mean money 
to the dealer, as the loss from this source 
rapidly mounts if not checked. 


EARN to write the right kind of 

letters. The right sort of letter will 
save you money because you do not have 
to send out so many of them. Make the 
letters say something. Do not generalize 
too much, but point out specifically 
where, when and what you can do for 
your customer in the way of service. 


lights will help. 


ROVIDE lockers for the mechanics 

in which to keep their tools. These 
lockers should be made up with a hasp 
and padlock and the keys should be kept 
by the mechanic, with a duplicate by 
the shop foreman. It is becoming more 
and more the custom for the mechanics 
to furnish their own tools and this means 
that arrangements should be made by the 
dealer to properly keep these for the 
men. It will save money because fewer 
tools will be lost. 


OOK out for the broom and dust pan. 

Many valuable papers may be swept 
out of existence if you do not have a 
good system that insures these papers 
and records being properly cared for. 
No one should make a transaction on a 
slip of paper and carelessly put it into 
his pocket. A good system of accounting 
will do away with memoranda pads of 
recording and consequent danger of loss 
by the broom and dust pan route. 


O merchant would think of doing 

business these days without a cash 
register. The automotive dealer is just 
as much of a merchant as the grocer or 
dry-goodsman and for that reason should 
put in a cash register. It will prevent 
mistakes by clerks. It gives you a check 
on all sales and the customer also gets 
his record of the transaction. The old 
money drawer will no longer do. 


UCH oil is drained from the crank- 

cases of cars, trucks and tractors 
and the question is “what do you do with 
the old oil?” Much of it can be reclaimed 
by various processes and a lot of it can 
be used for other purposes. Some con- 
cerns have put in apparatus for reclaim- 
ing used oil and resell it at a profit. 


UCH electric current is consumed 

unnecessarily in shops by allowing 
lights to burn when they are not needed. 
It is easy for a man to turn on a light, 
especially on a dark day and allow the 
lights to keep on burning long after the 
sun has come out again. It is common 
in offices everywhere. A_ sign con- 
veniently located calling attention to the 
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‘The Dealer Can Help Stop Dumping 


has sent an appeal to all the state associations 

throughout the country in efforts to have 
them take action which will prevent the further 
dumping of American made automotive equipment, 
purchased for almost nothing by British and French 
speculators, on the American market. Accompanying 
the letter from Harry G. Moock, general manager of 
the N. A. D. A., is a resolution which the associations 
are urged to pass and which will set before the Sena- 
tors and Representatives at Washington the view- 
point of the dealers. 

American business, Mr. Moock says, needs “stim- 
ulation and not further depression; confidence and 
not doubt; enthusiasm and not apprehension.” 

He goes on to say that “Congressional leaders do 
not fully know how this program (the expectation of 
the foreign speculators to dump their cheaply bought 
American products on the American market) menaces 
our industry.” 

The national association then in a resolution sets 
forth that: 

“WHEREAS, the prosperity of the industry re- 
cently has been threatened by the dumping upon the 
American market of thousands of vehicles and mil- 
lions of dollars of automotive merchandise salvaged 
from the war areas of Europe, and 

“WHEREAS, the carrying out of such a plan will 
result inevitably in the demoralization of the auto- 
motive industry, thereby further seriously disrupting 
employment, will cause the loss of thousands of dol- 
lars to manufacturers and dealers in automotive mer- 


Tis National Automobile Dealers’ Association 


chandise and will deprive the government of great _ 


sums of revenue, therefore 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that the Congress of the 
United States be asked to enact legislation which will 
equalize the differences in the marketing of this sal- 
vaged equipment, affording protection to the govern- 
ment as well as the industry and which will afford a 
much needed stabilization for all American business.” 

The resolution sets forth clearly the conditions. 

It should be adopted and Senators and Representa- 
tives of the respective states should have it in their 
hands. This is a protection of home industry as well 
as home industries. 

California passed through an experience recently 
when motor trucks made in this country and brought 
back by foreign purchasers threatened to flood the 
coast market. Lately there has come the report of a 
wider purchase by banking interests in Paris of Amer- 
ican made equipment now in England with a view 
to bringing it into America. As long as there remains 
in Europe any war material sent over by this govern- 
ment for war purposes just so long will there be a 
disposition by foreign speculators to take advantage 
of the privileges allowed by existing American laws 
to bring it back into the American market at enor- 


mous profits to themselves. American business can- 
not afford at this time to permit such a condition to 
exist without a protest. American business must pro- 
tect itself against any speculative action by foreign 
interests that works to the detriment of American 
business. | 

Congressional committees in a measure sense the 
danger and are disposed to take preventive action. 
Associations can help them by showing that they too 
realize what wholesale dumping in this country 
means to them and their individual members who 
constitute one branch of a prime American industry. 

The appeal from the N. A. D. A. should not go 
unanswered; it should not be shelved or laid on the 
table to give way to matters of less weighty moment 
to the automobile trade; it should not be relegated 
to the waste basket. Attention should be given to it 
promptly. The time to pay attention to this matter 
is now and not after somebody has dumped several 
million dollars worth of cars, trucks and equipment 
on the American market. 


Making Plans Into Profits 


ITTLE is gained if plans are not put into effect 
L = profits made therefrom. 

Motor AcE feels sure that this, The Annual 
Summer Service Issue, contains much of value to the 
automotive dealer whether he operates a sales and 
service organization that involves several hundred 
thousand dollars a year or one that involves only one 
or two thousand dollars. 

The small town dealer can learn from the activities 
of the institution in the larger city and in like manner 
the small institution often can hand down information 
that will be of inestimable value to dealers in cities 
like New York, Chicago or San Francisco. 

We have tried in this special issue to bring together 
much information that has been secured in the insti- 
tutions of the small and large town dealer alike. We 
feel, therefore, that we are presenting to our readers 
much that they can apply to their business. But the” 
suggestions and plans in this issue will avail litfle if 
they simply are read over and forgotten. Everything 
set forth in this issue now is being accomplished by 
someone in the industry and is not a wild dream of 
someone sitting in a swivel chair. 

Much time and money has been spent gathering this 
information and it was gathered with the high hopes 
that it could be presented in such a manner that our 
dealer readers readily could grasp the ideas and put 
them into practice, if their business permitted. .We 
feel that if the dealer gets but one real idea out of 
this issue that will help him to get his share of the 
1921 profits, the Annual Summer Service Issue has 
not been in vain. Just planning will not help. The 
plans must be carried out to ultimate profit. 
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Detroit Feels Trade Return 


Sales Demand Is Increasing with Dodge Brothers Back 
to 60 Per Cent Normal and Other Car Manufacturers 
Reporting Increased Activities at Their Plants 


ETROIT, April 1—Rapid improve- 

ment in the automotive industry is 

reflected in the big set-up in pro- 
duction in most of the factories in and 
around Detroit. This is true particularly 
in the case of Maxwell-Chalmers, Stude- 
baker, Hupp and Dodge Brothers. The 
‘only instance where there has not been 
increased production is at the Reo Motor 
Car Co. at Lansing where the time and 
working force were cut 50 per cent last 
week. This, however, was not due to 
sales recession but rather was for the 
purpose of permitting factory readjust- 
ment and return to a full time schedule 
is expected next week. 

Dodge Brothers opened on a 10 per 
cent schedule recently, but last Thurs- 
day started on a 60 per cent production 
basis, which means close to 400 cars 
daily. Arthur T. Waterfall, assistant 
general manager, made the announce- 
ment regarding the production increase, 

“The country is well out of the de- 
pression,” said Mr. Waterfall, “and ever 
in foreign countries conditions that have 
affected the automobile industry are be- 
ginning to improve. Dodge Brothers 
opened about two weeks ago, and we are 
now operating on a 60 per cent basis 
with all indications pointing to a gradual 
return to normal. That is the best indi- 
cation I can give of a change for the 
better. Other lines of business seem to 
be following the turn in the automobile 
industry. 


Road Building Needs Attention 


“The return of prosperity has set the 
stamp of permanency upon the automo- 
bile. It is now the duty of the manu- 
facturer, dealer and owner to turn their 
attention to legislatures and urge a per- 
manent policy of road building that will 
give us roads sufficient to withstand the 
constantly increasing demand of car and 
truck transportation. Undoubtedly the 
best interests of the country demand that 
the government take charge of interstate 
highway construction. There is a mili- 
tary reason for this, but the economic 
reasons are much greater. A state gov- 
ernment may change every two years 
and there is no incentive for a permanent 
policy under such conditions. Federal 
work would be under a commission or 
bureau that would be permanent and 
responsible always for the conditions of 
the country’s main roads. In state build- 
ing the first cost is uppermost. A federal 
Piogram looks forward many years.” 

Chas. Adams, production manager of 
Maxwell-Chalmers, said today rapidly 
improving conditions had brought about 
& readjustment of Maxwell-Chalmers 
Schedules, and with the step-up during 
the last part of March, the total figures 








Springfield Plant That 
is Working Full 
Time 


PRINGFIELD, O., April 1—“April 

promises to be the best month 
since last July,’ said General Man- 
ager H. G. Root, of The Westcott 
Motor Car Co., in speaking of pros- 
pects. “Dealers in some parts of the 
United States report a steady demand 
for cars. This is especially true in 
Chicago. The east is also showing a 
revival in business and the outlook is 
encouraging. In the far west it is 
still on the down grade.” 

All departments of the Westcott 
plant were on full time Monday. 
Some of the departments started full 
time Monday but the force will not 
be up to normal for a while yet. 
About 75 per cent of the force is at 
work. The company is making good 
sized shipments by rail. 








for the month would show an output of 
1,500 Maxwells and more than 500 
Chalmers. This schedule will be in- 
creased the first day of April, and efforts 
will be made to reach a total of about 
3,000 cars in the next month. The best 
feature, Mr. Adams said, is the fact that 
the cars are being sold as rapidly as they 
are being turned out. Maxwell-Chalmers 
virtually has been closed down for sev- 
eral months pending reorganization ac- 
tivities, but the sales demands, Mr. Adams 
said, forced the increased schedule in 
February, followed by another increase 
in March with indications that within the 
next 40 or 50 days, both plants will be 
running close to normal. 

The completion of the: new pressed 
steel plant which now is about ready for 
manufacturing activity and which covers 
217,000 square feet of floor space, will 
take care of the work for both Maxwell 
and Chalmers cars and’ will permit of 
greatly increased production. The main 
building contains two craneways each 
with a double row of presses 300 feet 
long, and each equipped across its entire 
span of 60 feet with a crane capable of 
picking up material or even the presses 
themselves and moving them to any other 
part of the building. The presses are so 
placed, that as the steel passes from one 
to another without the need of extra men, 
the time of the working forces neces- 
sarily are greatly curtailed. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp. which built 700 
cars in February increased the schedule 
in March and the month probably will 
close with a total around 1,400. April 


schedules at Hupp called for a produc- 
tion of 2,000 cars which rapidly is near- 
ing the peak last year. 

Hupp officials a short time ago an- 
nounced that while the factory had not 
been closed throughout the depression 
and production was increasing gradually, 
there was nothing to indicate that pro- 
duction above 50 per cent of normal 
would be reached this year. Sales activ- 
ity, however, has shattered that belief. 
The more than doubling of production 
during April as compared with February 
and the great increase over March, is 
due entirely to sales demand which, Hupp 
executives say, is showing remarkable 
improvement throughout the country 
with the exception of the agricultural 
section in the south. Even in that terri- 
tory improvement is noted. 

Studebaker has started in on a pro- 
duction basis in the Detroit plant of 800 
cars for this week and 500 in the South 
Bend plant. Next week Studebaker has 
scheduled 830 cars in Detroit and 575 in 
South Bend. “And the best of it is they 
are all being sold,” said A. J. Chanter. 

Buick Motor Car Co. at Flint which has 
been employing about 12,000 men on a 
three day a week basis today started a 
schedule of 5% days a week. This will 
mean that Buick in April will almost 
double its production. Buick was build- 
ing about 200 cars a day in February and 
March, and indications are that the April 
schedules will run between 350 and 400. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. is another 
Detroit factory that has made a remark- 
able jump in production in the last few 


days. A full time operating schedule 
was announced Saturday by M. L. 
Pulcher, vice-president and general 


manager, who said the plant beginning 
Monday was placed on a 50 per cent 
basis. This means a production ranging 
around 15 trucks daily. Sales reports 
from all over the country, Mr. Pulcher 
said, showed general improvement, and 
this was true particularly in the large 
cities. The local Federal dealer re- 
ported several sales during last week’s 
show, though Mr. Pulcher said sales in 
Detroit were a little slower than in the 
other large cities. 


FISK RUBBER ON FULL TIME 


Chicopee, Mass., April 1—The Fisk 
Rubber Co., which has been operating on 
a three-day schedule since Dec. 1, has 
resumed full time and a wage reduction 
on both day and piece work has been 
put into effect, which amounts to an 
average of 10 per cent. About 1,600 em- 
ployes are affected. Increased overhead 
expenses under the shortened schedule 
makes the return to full time and wage 
reduction necessary, the company states. 
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Optimism Radiates from Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers 





March Business Better Than Two 
Previous Months Combined— 
Collections Improved 


EW YORK, April 1—Optimism with 

a capital O has been radiated at the 
last group meetings of the credit depart- 
ment of the Motor & Accessory Mfgrs’. 
Association. These are some of the rock 
bottom facts brought out by the reports 
of members: 

Business in March has been better 
than January and February combined. 
Orders already received make it certain 
that April will exceed March and that 
May will be at least equal to this month. 

Collections are quite a bit better than 
they have been. Motor vehicle manufac- 
turers who have given notes are whit- 
tling them down with greater rapidity. 

There has been a substantial number 
of releases on old orders and some new 
orders. 

A considerable number of passenger 
car manufacturers are operating at 50 
per cent of capacity or better. 


Several parts manufacturers now are 
operating at above 50 per cent of capac- 
ity but the majority of plants are run- 
ning about 25 per cent. 


All the parts manufacturers are agreed 
that motor car prices must come down 
before there can be any more stimulation 
of business. 

Nearly all parts manufacturers have 
reduced wages but are getting greater 
efficiency. A few have cut the salaries of 
office employees. 

It was reported that factories operating 
at more than 50 per cent of their capacity 
include Franklin, Cadillac, Reo, Nash, 
Studebaker, Ford, Autocar, Velie and 
International. Oldsmobile and Grant are 
rapidly getting into this class. 


Marketing Tow Lines Made for 
Artillery Service During War 
Chicago, April 1—The Edwards Sales 
Agency has been formed in this city to 
handle the Edwards tow line and tire 
locks constructed from material prepared 
‘by the War Department during the war 
and never used for towing artillery and 
making artillery harness. Since the ces- 
sation of hostilities the material has been 
in Government warehouses. It repre- 
sents an investment of approximately 
$250,000. 
The tow lines are being sold as re- 
ceived from the Government with the 
addition of chains at both ends. They 


are sturdy cables heavily encased with. 


leather with a spring attached. In the 
agency are A. N. Edwards, Lee Freuden- 
thal and A. Gauthier. The place of busi- 
ness is 725 North Cicero avenue. 





RECEIVERS FOR EMPIRE TIRE 

Philadelphia, April 1—Upon applica- 
tion of Henry P. Brown, of this city, 
representing the Big Bend Mining Co. of 
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Trenton, N. J., Judge Bodine has ap- 
pointed Arthur H. Wood and C. Edward 
Murray, Jr., receivers for the Empire 
Tire & Rubber Corp. They are author- 
ized to borrow $50,000 to the immediate 
needs of the company. There is no 
allegation of insolvency—only of present 
lack of money. Liabilities are given as 
$1,500,000 and assets as $3,500,000. 


Truck Tour Around State May 
Take Place of New Jersey Show 


Newark, N. J., April 1—The results of 
the Newark Automobile Show are plainly 
apparent in the passenger car salesrooms 
of the territory where business is spring- 
ing back into a normal stride. Not only 
has there been a satisfactory volume of 
replacement business since the show, but 
there has been a very generous sprink- 
ling of sales to new owners. Dealers in 
most of the popular priced limes feel that 
a temporary shortage is inevitable within 
30 days and they are urging their fac- 
tories to speed up production and ship- 
ments to avoid this possibility. Several 
dealers have sold all the cars they have 
been allotted for some time to come and 
are now trying to obtain deliveries from 
dealers in other sections handling their 
makes, where sales are not as lively. 

All idea of having a truck show has 
been abandoned, but the Newark Auto- 
mobile’ Trade Association, of which 
Claude E. Holgate is secretary, is con- 
sidering a request for a truck tour 
the state, similar to that held with good 
results a year ago. It is probable that 
the tour will be staged in the spring or 
early summer. 


FOX AIR COOLED CAR 


In Motor AcE of March 10 it was stated 
that Ansley H. Fox, president of the Fox 
Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, which has 
been organized to produce the Fox air 
cooled car, was also president of the 
A. H. Fox Gun Co. Mr. Fox formerly 
served with the gun company in this 
capacity but has not been associated with 
it for some years and there is no connec- 
tion between the Fox Motor Car Co. and 
the A. H. Fox Gun Co. 


CHICAGO AGENCY FOR SENECA 

Chicago, April 1—The Alber F. Wer- 
ner, 2017 South Michigan Avenue, has 
been appointed distributor of Seneca 
cars for the territory adjacent to Chi- 
cago by the Seneca Motor Co. of Fos- 
toria, Ohio. This is a move on the part 
of the manufacturers to perfect a more 
general distributor organization in the 
larger cities of the country. 


DEALER SELLS TWENTY TRUCKS 

Sacramento, April 1—Twenty Pierce- 
Arrow two-ton trucks were delivered last 
month by E. T. Neal, dealer in Fresno, 
to the San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 

A heavy demand is being made upon 
the corporation for power and lights 
through south central California, and the 
new trucks are to be used in construc- 
tion work. 
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Michigan Plans Spending 
$20,000,000 on Road Work 
Legislators Favorable to Appropri- 


ating Half of Total Amount Not 
Yet Provided for 








ANSING, Mich., April 1—The Michi- 
gan State Highway Commission is 
now planning road projects involving an 
expenditure of more than $20,000,000 
which are expected to be completed or 
under way during the summer. This, 
however, is contingent upon appropria- 
tion by the present legislature of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, but the attitude 
of legislatures indicates that a measure 
providing that sum will be passed. 

There will be $8,000,000 available after 
July 1 from the Federal Government. In 
order to use this money the state has to 
furnish an amount equal to that portion 
of the Government fund which is used 
for road building. About $1,500,000 of 
the Federal aid fund has been used in 
Michigan. 

The Commission plans to use about 
$2,000,000 of. the Federal fund this sum- 
mer, which with an equal amount from 
the state, will mean a $4,000,000 expendi- 
ture for Federal trunk line roads. The 
remainder of the money that it is pro- 
posed to spend this summer will be used 
for state trunk lines and in a few in- 
stances assessment district roads. 

There are at present contracts calling 
for .an expenditure of about $5,500,000. 
The plan of construction is for paved 
roads chiefly in the southern portion of 
the state and gravel roads in the north. 
It is said about four miles of gravel road 
can be constructed for the cost of one 
mile of paved road, but the enormous 
amount of traffic in the southern section 
where all of the larger cities in Michi- 
gan are located, necessitates the building 
of heavier type of road ways. 


Federal Shows New Truck 
Model with Special Equipment 


Detroit, April 1—Federal Motor Truck 
Co. showed a new five-ton model at 
the automobile show, priced at $5,350. 
The new truck is equipped with a 
specially designed Continental four cyl- 
inder engine 4% by 6 and is geared to 
permit extra high ‘speed, adding materi- 
ally to the efficiency of the truck. 

Federal also showed a new dump body 
mounted on a two-ton truck. The truck 
is so equipped that the front end can 
be elevated for dumping into manholes 
or cellars or the entire body can be ele- 
vated to a heighth six feet above the 
truck and the front end then raised 
slightly to permit of dumping across a 
sidewalk or into window or doorway 
above the walk. This equipment also 
makes possible the use of two or three 
smaller trucks for loading, the body 
hoisting attachment permitting the 
dumping into the bed of the heavy truck 
which in many instances could not be 
driven to the point where loading was 
being done, 
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Oregon Dealers are Opposed 
to Assessor’s Double Levy 





State Official Holds License Not 
Individual and Another Tax 
Must Be Paid 


ORTLAND, April 1—Oregon automo- 

bile dealers this week began a deter- 
mined fight against what they claim is 
an attempt upon the part of the state 
assessors to impose a double tax upon 
new cars held in their possession for 
sale. The fight is being led by the Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association of Portland. 
A test case will be brought up within 
a short time. 

The law of 1919 provides that a motor 
car dealer has the alternative of taking 
out separate licenses for each car he 
has, or taking out a general dealer’s 
license to cover all cars in his posses- 
sion. 

The law also states that the license 
shall be in lieu of all other taxes except- 
ing municipal licenses. The assessor 
contends that this latter provision does 
not apply in the case of dealers’ licenses, 
holding that that license is in the nature 
of an occupational tax, and that all auto- 
mobiles held under such a _ dealer’s 
license and not licenses individually are 
subject to the regular personal property 
tax. 

The automobile men hold that the 
dealers’ license exempts the cars so held 
from arfy personal property tax. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars in taxes will have 
to come out of the pockets of the deal- 
ers throughout the state if the contention 
of the assessor is upheld by the court, 
as last year’s as well as this year’s taxes 
are involved. Most of the dealers, 
when so taxed last year, refused to pay 
the tax and have been holding out 
against it pending the outcome of the 
test case. 

Whatever the outcome of the case this 
year the dealers have the satisfaction of 
knowing that after 1921 they will be 
safe from any such double tax. The new 
motor code, passed in February and 
effective on May 21 specifically states 
that dealers’ licenses shall exempt the 
cars held under these licenses from per- 
sonal property taxes. 


Satisfaction on many sides with the 
hew gasoline sales tax is being ex- 
pressed, in spite of the fact that with the 
the new tax gasoline has been ad- 
vanced another cent and now retails for 
30 cents. In February, 1919, Oregon 
adopted the principal of the gasoline 
Sales tax, placing a tax of one cent per 
Sallon upon sales. At the last session 
of the legislature another cent was add- 
ed to the tax, bringing it to two cents 
Der gallon. The additional cent was im- 
posed March 1. A million dollars or 
more each year will be available for road 
improvement in Oregon as a result of the 
two-cent tax. 


PORTLAND LOSES SECRETARY 


M. O. Wilkins, who has been secretary- 
Manager of the Automobile Dealers 
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Chicago Dealers Stage Separate Show 


Sales made at the first show conducted by the West Side Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago, aggregated 102, this number not including the cars sold 


since the show and as a result of it. 


The exhibit was participated in by 24 
dealers and was attended by 10,000 people during its week's run. 


The associa- 


tion was organized March 4 of this year for the purpose of showing West Siders 
that they could get the cars they wanted from the dealers in their locality without 
the need of going to Chicago to buy 


Association of Portland, has resigned 
from the organization to give his atten- 
tion to private law business. Mr. Wil- 
kins for several years was president of 
the association, and upon reorganization 
of the association last fall and passage 
of a regulation that the president must 
be a man actively engaged in the auto- 
mobile business he was elected secretary- 
manager. He managed the annual Port- 
land automobile show, held in January 
this year. A successor has not yet been 
chosen. 


Will Give Lower Collision 
Premium Rates on New Cars 


Milwaukee, April 1—Lower collision 
insurance premium rates for new drivers 
with new cars and also for experienced 
drivers with new cars, in comparison 
with older passenger cars, is the novel 
plan to be followed by a mutual insur- 
ance company just organized in Milwau- 
kee. Incorporation has been granted to 
this company, as the Federal Mutual of 
Milwaukee. J. J. Helby, president of a 
casualty company, who will be elected 
president of the automobile insurance 
company, is the author of the new plan 
in making rates. He says that careful 
investigation shows that new drivers, 
and older drivers with new cars, are 
much more careful and particular of 
their property than when it becomes old. 


RECEIVER FOR LIBERTY STARTER 

New York, April 1—Receivers have 
‘been appointed for the Liberty Starter 
Corp., manufacturers of starters for 
automobiles and airplanes, with a plant 
at Poughkeepsie and a sales office in this 
city. The liabilities are listed at $62,748 
and the assets are said to be in excess 
of this amount. The company controls 
the Delano starter. 


Victor Page Motors Corp. 
Is Producing Test Models 


Five Models Planned with Touring 
Car Selling for $1300 and 
Sedan $1750 


EW YORK, April 1—The Victor 
Page Motors Corp., with executive 
offices at 309 Lafayette street and factory 
at Farmington, L. I., is proceeding with 
the construction of the test chassis and 
it is expected that these will be com- 
pleted within four or five weeks. Not 
all of the minute details of the design 
have been decided yet, but the engine 
will have many characteristics that are 
decidedly “different.” It will be of the 
modified aviation type with cast flanged 
aluminum cylinders integral with the 
upper crankcase, the liners being of 
steel. The heads are of aluminum with 
manganese bronze valve seats cast in and 
exceptionally well flanged. The crank- 
shaft is of the three bearing type, the 
front and rear bearings being of the ball 
type, the center bearing plain. Counter- 
balances are used. The pistons are of 
aluminum alloy type with a split skirt 
to compensate for expansion. 

The engine has four cylinders, 3 by 
414 in. 

The use of multiple disk brakes is an- 
other feature that has not been used to 
any extent in this country. The service 
set operates on the drive shaft and the 
emergency set directly on the rear 
wheels. 

The bodies fitted to the chassis will be 
touring, sedan, light delivery, suburban 
and taxicab. The price of the touring 
will be $1,300 and the sedan $1,750. 
Other prices have not yet been deter- 
mined. 
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First Durant Car Produced to 
Come from Long Island Factory 


Negotiations Are Still Pending for 
Construction of Main Plant 
in Michigan 


EW YORK, April 2—Production of 

the new Durant car which will be 
put on the market about Aug. 1, will 
begin in the eight-story factory building 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, in 
Long Island City which has been pur- 
chased by the Durant Motor Co. of New 
York for $2,000,000. Preliminary opera- 
tions already have been begun and the 
first cars will be under test in a few 
* days. 


The first real estate acquired by W. C. 
Durant for his new venture was erected 
by the Ford Motor Co. for an assembling 
plant but later was sold to Goodyear. It 
is located at Jackson avenue and Honey- 
‘well street. The structure has a floor 
area of approximately 500,000 sq. ft., is 
of reinforced concrete and steel con- 
struction and is located on the Long 
Island railroad. Not all the space will 
be required by Durant for some time to 
come but his operations in it will be 
gradually extended. 

The main plant of Durant Motors, Inc., 
will be located in Flint, Mich., but nego- 
tiations for this construction still are 
pending and considerable time must 
elapse before a factory can be estab- 
lished there. The Long Island City fac- 
tory will be one of a chain of independ- 
ent organizations to be located at stra- 
tegic distribution points. It will be oper- 
ated by the Durant Motor Co. of New 
York, a $3,000,000 corporation, and. each 
assembling plant will be under the 
control of an individual organized com- 
pany to be operated under contract with 
Durant Motors, Inc., which will super- 
vise and direct the production. 

When ‘operations are fully under way 
it is expected fully 25,000 Durant cars 
a year will be assembled and shipped 
from the Long Island City plant which 
will supply the New England and Atlan- 
tic coast territory and the export trade. 

No details are available as yet con- 
cerning the new Durant but it will be 
largely an assembled product and will 
be made in two models, one of which 
will sell at something less than $1000. It 
is being designed by the designers of the 
Chevrolet and will lend itself admirably 
to quantity production. 

The capitalization of Durant Motors, 
Inc., the parent concern, is $5,000,000, 
consisting of 1,000,000 shares of no par 
value. The initial offering, made in Jan- 
uary, amounted to 500,000 shares which 
was immediately oversubscribed at a 
price around 12. The stock now is sell- 
ing on the curb at 21. 


RUSSIA CONTRACTS WITH SLOUGH 


London, March 21 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—The Russian Soviet Government 
is understood to have contracted with 
the Slough Trading Co. for the purchase 
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of a large number of reconditioned 
trucks now stored at Slough. A very 
large proportion of these trucks are of 
American make and were sold by the 
War Department at the close of the war. 
It is reported that the Russian Govern- 
ment wants to buy several hundred and 
since the trade agreement between 
Russian and Great Britain has been 
signed it is not expected that any ob- 
stacles will be placed in the way of the 
transaction. The sale will help trade 
renewal and will stabilize the market 
value of several classes of motor trucks. 


Tarkington Motors to Build 
Passenger Car at Rockford 


Rockford, Ill, April 1—The Tark- 
ington Motor Car Co., with a plant al- 
ready completed in this city, plans to 
begin the production of a quality, light- 
weight, six-cylinder car next fall. It 
will have an overhead valve motor, carry 
seven passengers and offer many details 
in refinements designed to give the car 
a high saleability. 

The company, which was incorporated 
about a year ago, by P. A. Peterson, who 
is identified with 25 or 30 different enter- 
prises in this city. The factory manager 
is J. A. Tarkington, who has been in the 
automobile business for 21 years with 
Rutenber, Apperson, Stoddard - Dayton 
and Kissel, having been with the latter 
company since its beginning as an auto- 
mobile concern as a production execu- 
tive. 


Oppose Michigan Truck Tax As 
Blow to Lower Transportation 


Detroit, April 1—Truck manufactur- 
ers are making a bitter fight on Repre- 
sentative Strauch’s bill proposing a 5 
per cent tax on the gross earnings of 
motor trucks and motor busses operated 
for hire. Efforts of the manufacturers 
and dealers have been enlisted by truck 
owners who declare it is purely a rail- 
road measure aimed at the elimination 
of motor truck competition and is a dis- 
tinct blow to the efforts for cheaper 
transportation. 

It is contended that passage of the bill 
by the Michigan legislature not only 
would increase the haulage cost to the 
consumer, but would be grossly unfair 
to the manufacturer, “packer or small 
industry which cannot afford to own its 
motor trucks. These concerns would be 
subject to the tax while the big concerns 
which operate their own trucks would 
escape. 

DODGE AND MAXWELL WINDSHIELD 
SIZES 


Maintenance Date Sheet No. 135 
Dodge Roadster— 


Upper Glass Height 10—Length 38 in. 
Lower Glass Height 8—Length 38 in. 
Maxwell Roadster— 
"Upper Glass Height 94%—Length 35% 
in. 
Lower Glass Height 10 —Length 36 
in. 
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N. A. D. A. Vital to Industry; 
Dodge Dealers Urged to Join 


Following Conference With Moock, 
Company Sends Letters Through- 
out Country Advising Affilia- 
tion 








ETROIT, April 1—Recognition of the 
National Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation as the big factor in development 
of the retail end of the industry has been 
given by Dodge Brothers. Letters now 
are being prepared to be sent out to the 
4,000 Dodge dealers throughout the coun- 
try advising them to affiliate closely with 
the national association and the local 
dealer organizations which are connected 
with the parent body. 


C. W. Matheson, general sales manager 
of Dodge Brothers, in conference with 
Harry Moock, secretary manager of the 
N. A. D. A., expressed himself as anxious 
to have all Dodge dealers participate in 
N. A. D. A. activities and expressed the 
opinion that the organization was a vital 
force in the industry. 


Dodge Brothers dealers heretofore 
have not entered into close relationship 
with the national association, and there 
seemed to be an inclination to refrain 
from participation in its activities. Ina 
statement to a representative of Moror 
AcE Mr. Matheson said Dodge Brothers 
executives fully realized the important 
work that was being done by. the as- 
sociation in behalf of the individual 
dealer and the entire industry and de- 
clared it would be the effort of that 
organization to have a full representation 
of Dodge dealers on the local and na- 
tional rosters. 


NEW WINDSHIELD IN HALF HOUR 

Detroit, April 1—Replacing broken 
glass in windshields, door or body while 
the customer waits is the purpose of the 
Auto-Glass & Mfg. Co., which has begun 
operations here. Equipment has been 
installed and a large stock of glass will 
be kept on hand to supply a very large 
range in sizes. The work of replacing 
will take from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. W. H. Thoeming, formerly super- 
intendent of the Van Guard Mfg. Co., is 
general manager of the company. J. T. 
Sullivan is in active charge of the repair 
department. 


STEER-A-TRACTOR, NEW DEVICE 

Des Moines, Ia., April 1—A new de- 
vice, which, it is claimed, will eliminate 
the need for an extra man on tractor 
drawn farm machinery has_ recently 
been placed in production by the Selia 
Mfg. Co. of this city. It is known as 
the “Steer-a-Tractor,” and is designed 
for use with the Fordson and Samson 
machines. 

Des Moines was selected as the mamnu- 
facturing and distribution point for ‘he 
product, the company has announced, 
because of the city’s centralized 1loca- 
tion in farm territory. 
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Action of Senate on Hearings 
Counter to Plans of Industry 


Various Automotive Associations 
Determined to Present Views to 
Committee Individually 





EW YORK, April 1—Announcement 

by Senator Penrose that each in- 
dustry should present its taxation views 
to the senate finance committee through 
a single spokesman instead of having a 
presentation by each branch of the in- 
dustry, runs counter to the plans of the 
various automotive organizations. All 
these associations with the exception of 
the Motor & Accessory Mfrs’. Associa- 
tion have adopted virtually the same plat- 
form. It calls for strict governmental 
economy, funding of the war debt and a 
general retail sales tax. The M. A. M. A. 
is in accord with these plans except that 
it favors a turn over tax. It has been 
proposed that the various tax commit- 
tees present their arguments individually 
instead of through a spokesman for the 
whole industry. The National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce would speak 
for the passenger car and truck manu- 
facturers; the Rubber Assn. of America 
for the tire makers; the M. A. M. A. for 
the parts manufacturers and the N. A. 
D. A. for the dealers and garage men. 
It is the contention that each in itself is 
a big industry and that each is entitled 
to sufficient time to present its program. 


Confer for Plan of Action 


Information gathered indicated that 
the associations would not recede from 
their determination to have individual 
hearings at Washington notwithstanding 
the attitude of Senator Penrose and there 
was a disposition to take the position 
that they were entitled to adequate time 
to present their arguments in the most 
forceful way. It is probable a confer- 
ence will be held soon of representatives 
of the national associations to determine 
upon a plan of action. 

The tax committee of the N. A. C. A. 
will submit to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at its annual meet- 
ing at Atlantic City beginning April 27, 
a formal resolution in conformity with 
its own tax program which has already 
been submitted to Gongress. The resolu- 
tion will call upon Congress to reduce 
Governmental expenditures to a sane, 
normal standard at once; fund the cost 
of the war and repeal all special taxes 
growing out of the war including excess 
profits, sur tax, transportation and ex- 
cise taxes. The resolution will assert 
that if further revenue is necessary after 
the adoption of a “moderate scientifically 
regulated protective tariff” it should be 
secured “through a consumption tax on 
all commodities based on retail sales to 
the consumer.” This presentation will 
be made by C. C. Hansch, chairman of the 
tax committee. 

Another resolution which will be sub- 
niitted to the Atlantic City meeting will 
deal with discriminating duties in rela- 
tion to the tariff. It will declare that a 
request should be addressed to the 
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“legislative bodies of the United States 
urging that provision in the general 
tariff for application of additional duties 
on products imported from countries that 
directly or indirectly discriminate against 
the trade of the United States in favor of 
that of other nations.” This subject will 
be taken up by J. Walter Drake, chair- 
man of the foreign trade committee of the 
N. A. C. C. He will outline the discrimi- 
natory duties imposed on American made 
automobiles by Canada, Australia and 
other portions of the British Empire. It 
will be contended that the tendency to 
extend the British preferable policy to 
the disadvantage of the American com- 
merce justifies a provision for additional 
duty on products from countries which 
discriminate against American trade. 


Dealers From Te States Will 
Attend Carolina’s Annual Show 


Charlotte, N. C., April 1—Without a “flu” 
epidemic as a rival attraction, as was the 
case in 1920, the second annual Carolinas’ 
automobile show has at this time all the 
earmarks of being slated to outdistance 
considerably its predecessor both in the 
matter of attendance and proportions. 
With the doors thrown open on the even- 
ing of April 11, the show will continue 
throughout the week. 


Will Have “Dealers’ Day” 


Special arrangements have been made 
to care for dealers from North and South 
Carolina expected to attend the show on 
‘Dealers’ Day,” Wednesday, April 13. 
Complimentary tickets have been sent to 
more than twelve hundred dealers in 
the two states, supplemented by a per- 
sonal letter urging attendance at this 
time. The Charlotte Atuomotive Trade 
Association, of which H. D. Horton is 
president, is the producing power behind 
the show. 


eee 


FORD SURPLUS LIQUIDATED 


Detroit, April 1—The Parish & Bing- 
ham Co., Cleveland, is releasing for 
March 45,000 frames to the Ford Motor 
Co. compared with 15,000 for the same 
company in February. Ford is now pro- 
ducing around 3000 cars daily. Another 
step up in production at the Ford plant 
is promised on April 1. 

Sales reports from all over the coun- 
try indicate steadily increasing demand 
for Ford cars and the surplus on hand 
when the plant went down practically 
has been liquidated. 


MAKING WHEELS IN NORTHWEST 


Spokane, April 1—Manufacture of 
tubular steel automobile wheels, a new 
industry in the northwest, has been 
started at the factory of the Tubular 
Automobile Wheel Mfg. Co. E. C. Fuhr 
is general manager. Plans are being 
made for quantity production. The steel 
wheel was patented by F. C. Minnick, 
now general superintendent of the plant. 
Tests conducted claim that the tubular 
steel withstands a pressure of 3,100 
pounds. Galvanized pipe is used as 
spokes. 
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Short Hearings When Senate 
Considers Tax Legislation 


Senator Penrose Opposed to Multi- 
plicity of Witnesses, Either 
Individuals or Associations 


ASHINGTON, April 1—Authoritative 

assurances have been given to the 
business interests of the country that 
improper taxes will be abolished, and 
income taxes reduced all along the line 
to the collection point which are almost 
equivalent to relief legislation, according 
to Senator Penrose, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance. He be- 
lieves that this definite statement should 
be sufficient to inspire the business 
world into renewed activity and con- 
fidence in the future. This official state- 
ment is undoubtedly of the utmost sig- 
nificance .to the automotive industry 
because it indicates the Government’s 
intention to encourage rather than cur- 
tail industrial activity through discrim- 
inating tax laws. 


Will Insist on Hearings 


As the various organizations in the 
industry’ have expressed a desire to 
speak independently on tax proposals it 
is of import to note that the chairman of 
the Senate committee and other Con- 
gressional leaders are opposed to pro- 
posals of this kind. In an interview 
with Motor Agr, Senator Penrose stated 
that the committees would insist on short 
hearings when internal revenue revision 
is considered. “I regard the individuals 
and associations demanding special hear- 
ings as enemies of their own interests,” 
he said, “for they often insist on pre- 
senting their views on frivolous grounds 
and generally we find wide-spread dupli- 
cation.” The Senator makes clear the 
need for few witnesses in the fact that 
the testimony taken by the Senate com- 
mittee will be used by the House com- 
mittee on ways and means in the forma- 
tion of tax schedules. 

The fact that the Senate conducts the 
tax hearings first and the acceptance of 
this testimony by the House is a new 
departure which is accepted by both 
bodies in the interest of expediency. The 
House committee will call only such wit- 
nesses aS are necessary to clear up 
points in the testimony adduced before 
the Senate committee. 





“CONNECTICUT” AGAIN UPHELD 


New York, April 1—The Connecticut 
Telephone & Electric Co. has secured 
a permanent injunction against the Den- 
linger Lamp & Ignition Co. of Rochester, 
restraining them from the sale of igni- 
tion parts-which were made in imitation 
of and violating the patents of the Con- 
necticut company. This decree, issued 
from Judge Frank Cooper of the United 
States district court of northern New 
York, establishes once more the validity 
of the patents which have previously 
been upheld by federal courts in several 


similar cases against manufacturers and 
distributors. 
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American Market Value Basis 
For Price of Imported Cars 


‘Proposed Action of Congress Ex- 
pected to Curtail Shipments of 
Automotive Products 


ASHINGTON, April 1—Imports of 

automotive products which have in- 
creased of late are expected to dwindle 
when the Congress enacts amendments 
to the Customs’ Administrative Act ef- 
fecting the transfer of the basis for the 
estimation of ad valorem duties from 
foreign to American wholesale market 
value. This change would automatically 
. increase the price of foreign cars on 
American markets. 

Judge Marion De Vries of the United 
States Court of Custom Appeals has been 
consulted by the House committee on 
ways and means as to the proposed 
amendment. He has recommended the 
adoption of the language of the existing 
law in every possible detail, adding, only 
where absolutely necessary, changed 
words to effect the new purpose, and 
thus avoid any possible uncertainty as 
to the new phrases. Upon the insertion 
of the words, United States alone, the 
basis of valuation is made the American 
valuation unqualifiedly and without any 
deduction. He further suggests that the 
actual duties levied upon the imported 
goods should be deducted after the 
American market value is properly de- 
termined. Otherwise, importers would 
be paying duties on duties so that it 
would approach an embargo. 

The American valuations would be 
calculated on the wholesale market value 
of such merchandise in the principle 
markets of this country. The value at 
the port of importation or entry is not 
the dutiable value. The importer would 
be required to pay duty on the American 
valuation taken at the time of exporta- 
tion to the United States. In the case 
of automobiles the customs officials 
would have to take into consideration 
the prices on markets throughout the 
country, noting the differences in qual- 
ity, make and value. The details as to 
application will be determined by the 
committees shortly. 


STREET SHOW FOR MASON CITY 

Mason City, Ia., April 1—An automo- 
bile show will be held here some day 
in April, the exact day not having been 
decided at the meeting of dealers this 
week when final arrangements for the 
show were completed. There will be dis- 
played automobiles, tractors, trucks, and 
accessories. Twenty-seven local dealers 
in these lines have signified their inten- 
tion of exhibiting. It will be held on 
several different prominent streets of the 
city and these streets will be appropri- 
ately decorated. Special prizes will be 
awarded for various forms of competi- 
tion. 
FORMING HUDSON TRUCK COMPANY 

Philadelphia, April 1—William S. Hud- 
son, president of the Hudson Motor 
Specialties Co. and inventor of the Hud- 
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ford truck attachment, is forming a com- 
pany to build a 3-ton truck which will 
employ in its construction many of Hud- 
sons’ patented features. The vehicle 
will be named the Hudson truck and it 
will be produced by the Hudson Motor 
Specialties Co.. The control will be in 
the hands of Hudson who is said to have 
evolved entirely new methods of distri- 
bution. J. H. Malone, who was adver- 
tising director of the Chilton publica- 
tions, will be vice president of the com- 
pany. 


Greater Part ts Choke Work 
for Philadelphia Association 


Philadelphia, April 1—Charles C. 
Bulkeley, grand warden of the Odd Fel- 
lows in Pennsylvania and well known in 
this city and state because of his activi- 
ties in fraternal organizations, has been 
chosen by the Philadelphia Automobile 
Trade Association to fill the new office 
of assistant secretary. 

This office has been made necessary 
through the increasing activities of the 
automobile industry here. The Auto- 
mobile Trade Association always has 
been more or less of a factor in the busi- 
ness life. of Philadelphia and it is the 
purpose of the association, through its 
new officer, to place itself in line with 
all civic improvements and to make its 
influence felt in movements beneficial to 
the city’s increasing number of motor- 
ists, 


Building Especially Erected 
For Dallas Annual Spring Show- 


Dallas, Texas. March 31—The stage is 
all set for one of the biggest automobile 
shows in the southwest this year. This 
will be when the Dallas dealers and the 
dealers from the Dallas trade territory 
open their annual spring show in 
specially arranged quarters in the down 
town district on April 11. The show 
will continue for an entire week and 
arrangements have been made to care 
for 200,000 visitors at the show grounds 
during that time. 

In addition to automobiles, tires, ac- 
cessories, trucks and trailers will be dis- 
played. The big show house has been 
erected especially for the purpose. The 
display rooms were erected at a cost of 
more than $60,000, but space in it for 
displays has already insured the dealers 
who were behind the move against finan- 
cial loss. The building and the show 
grounds cover an entire block almost in 
the heart of the business district. 


SET MARK FOR 1921 BUSINESS 

Atlantic, Iowa, April 2—Sixty-five per 
cent of the volume of business done last 
year, which was the high mark for the 
automobile, is the mark set by Ford 
dealers of southwestern Iowa, thirty of 
whom gathered here at the invitation of 
the Atlantic Automobile Co. to discuss 
trade conditions. 

A definite stand was taken by the deal- 
ers against the open territory policy 
inaugurated by the Ford company last 
fall. 
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Take First Steps to Organize 
Indiana Dealers by Districts 


Association Will Bring in Those 
Counties Where No Grouping 
Has Been Effected 


ICHMOND, Ind. April 1—Steps 

toward organization of the sixth 
congressional district automotive trade 
organizations, as the first district organ- 
ization in the state were prepared at 
a meeting of the Wayne County Auto 
Trade Association. L. M. Shaw, secre- 
tary-manager of the Indiana Automotive 
Trade Association, announced, after the 
meeting, 12 new members for the state 
and six new members for the local as- 
sociation. 


The Wayne county association will 
send a delegation of 15 members to Rush- 
ville, April 4, for a meeting of automo- 
tive men from throughout the district. 
Local associations are in effect in five 
counties of the district and it is the 
plan to organize the remaining three 
counties as one result of perfecting the 
district group.. The Rush County Auto 
Trade Association will entertain the 
April 4 meeting. 


Adopt Code of Ethics 


As one result of the meeting of the 
Wayne county dealers the association 
adopted a code of ethics and a plan for 
harmonizing the handling of used car 
dealings. 


Truck Dealer Dines Owners 


During Holding of Car Show 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 30—The 
eleventh annual automobile show of the 
Linn County Motor Trades Bureau has 
closed its doors and dealers are not slow 
in making optimistic predictions of the 
future. They are making these predic- 
tions despite the fact that the attendance 
at the show had been seriously cut into 
by rain on several evenings which 
lowered considerably the number of 
visitors. Dealers look for a steady re- 
vival of the industry, an outlook that is 
not shared by local bankers who are in 
a pessimistic mood and see only gloom 
ahead of them. ’ 

From the standpoint of a show of suc- 
cessful beauty and appearance the 
exhibit was the most attractive presented 
to the public here. The plan of limiting 
the number of cars on the floor to con- 
form with the available space added to 
the spaciousness of the display room. A 
number of dealers who did not have all 
the space they required conducted other 
exhibits in their places of business, 
attracting the public to these displays 
through newspaper advertising. 

With motor trucks kept out of the 
show, the Simmons Motor Sales Co., 
dealer in Republic trucks, dined owners 
of Republics throughout the country dur- 
ing show week and followed the dinner 
with a parade of thirty trucks through 
the city. 
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Franklin Back to 100 Per Cent; 
Revival in Allied Industries 


Employing Fewer Men on Single 
Shift and Producing 40 
Cars Daily 


phere March 30—With the re- 
establishment of 100 per cent oper- 
ating schedule by the H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Co., the entire colony of 
Syracuse industries interested in auto- 
motives has felt a revival during the past 
few weeks. Ever since the middle of 
February the Franklin company has been 
operating on what they term a normal 
schedule of 40 cars per day. Not until 
very recently, however, have the other 
plants felt the effects because only now 
are new stocks being bought for the 
production. 

In meeting the 40 car schedule the 
Franklin company is employing 3,000 
men, and according to a representative 
of the company there has not been any 
reduction in the wage scale, the em- 
ployees being paid on the same basis 
used before the shut-down last fall. 


Operate on Single Shiit 


There are 2,000 men less, on the Frank- 
lin roll now, than there were last year, 
the company operating on a single shift. 
All equipped operating buildings are in 
use now, but the million dollar addition 
built last year is being utilized for stor- 
age space. The Franklin company has 
relinquished leases on seventeen storage 
locations around the city. Eventually 
this building will be equipped for pro- 
duction the company having originally 
planned on going right into the new area. 
The operating schedule with 5,000 em- 
ployed on two shifts was 75 cars per day. 
This figure probably will not be reached 
very soon, company officials feel. 

The present schedule of 40 cars per 
day has been oversold, according to sales 
department figures. The program for 
the entire month of March called for 
1,031 cars delivered. Up to and includ- 
ing March 26th, 832 of that number had 
been shipped. Orders accepted for 
March delivery totalled 216 in addition. 
The sales department reported 236 addi- 
tional March orders which could not be 
filled until April, and 825 April shipment 
orders. The normal April production 
schedule calls for approximately 1,050 
cars and already more than that have 
been sold. 

The company has installed a conveyor 
system in the final assembly which will 
permit of a production of 125 cars per 
day. Only part of the system is now in 
use. 

Franklin activity is reflected in the 
business of the Dyneto Electric Co., 
which is on a 25 per cent basis, about 
fifty units a day going to the Franklin 
Plant. Several foundries, including the 
Straight Line Engine Co., S. Cheney & 
Sons, the M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., 
have felt the effects of the revival. Other 
central New York plants which have in- 
creased production are the Halcomb 
Steel Co., The Penn Spring Works, the 
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A. D. Clapp Mfg. Co. of Auburn and the 
Brewer Titchener Company of Cortland. 


At the several gear works in town, 
there is an indication of a generally in- 
creased interest. The Brown Lipe 
Chapin Co. is on a 25 per cent basis, 
their production going in small quanti- 
ties to a number of manufacturers. The 
same situation exists with the Brown 
Lipe Gear Co., the New Process Gear Co., 
and the Durston Gear Co. The Brown 
company and other local plants are 
slowly returning to production of minor 
parts. 

The Dyneto company is gradually be- 
ing readjusted as a result of the action 
of several months ago resulting in the 
plant being taken over by a friendly 
committee of creditors. 


Kitchen for Light Luncheons 
Part of Gas Filling Station 


Boston, April 1—One of the largest and 
finest gasoline filling stations in New 
England has been opened here by Francis 
R. Henderson of the North Cambridge 
firm of Henderson Brothers. Every mod- 
ern convenience for patrons is provided, 
with filling accommodations for four cars 
at a time, all under a sheet steel roof, 
so that the car and its passengers are 
protected in any sort of weather. Dress- 
ing rooms are provided, the ladies’ room 
being finished in gray and having an 
open fireplace, a decorative mantel and 
electric appliances. 

The building is of brick and steel con- 
struction and in the basement are wash- 
rooms for chauffeurs. A kitchen, to aid 
in the serving of light luncheons, is also 
being installed. An electric sign con- 
taining more than 200 lights illuminates 
the station at night. Frank Wunderlich 
of Arlington is in charge. 


Artists to Shave Prine for 


Paintings at National Shows 

New York, April 1—Three widely 
known artists, James Cady Ewell, Jonas 
Lie and Maxfield Parrish will divide the 
$1,000 prize offered in the national com- 
petition for the best paintings portray- 
ing “The Spirit of Transportation.” 
These pictures were displayed first at 
the New York automobile show and since 
then have been seen at Chicago, Boston 
and Detroit. They are now on the Pa- 
cific coast for exhibit at Seattle and other 
The jury on award which was 
headed by Elbert H. Gary, was unable 
to reach a unanimous agreement and for 
that reason they decided to split the 
prize into three parts. . 

The prize was offered as a tribute to 
the entire automotive industry by Eugene 
B. Clark president of the Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 


MAINE REGISTRATION GROWING 


Augusta, Me., April 1—Motor registra- 
tion in Maine is increasing. Since the 
first of the present year the state has 
received $338,821.50 in automobile regis- 
tration fees as against $220,377.50 for 
the corresponding period last year, an 
increase of $118,444. 
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Certificates of Ownership in 
Indiana When Sales are Closed 


Automobile Department in Interpre- 
tions of Law Makes Conces- 


sions to Trade 








NDIANAPOLIS, April i1—Interpreta- 

tion of the “certificate of ownership” 
measure made by the automobile depart- 
ment of the office of secretary of state 
have been announced through the office 
of the Indiana Automotive Trade Associ- 
ation. Executives of the automobile di- 
vision in a long conference with L. M. 
Shaw, manager of the state automotive 
dealers’ association, went into details of 
the measure as it affects the automobile 
merchants. Several of the rulings were 
distinct concessions to the automotive 
trade. 

The law is almost identical with the 
Maryland statute, and has the effect of 
establishing a continuity of history of 
motor vehicles, and by its provisions the 
purchaser of an automobile can obtain 
the same abstract as in the purchase of 
real estate. The first impression of the 
measure in the automotive industry was 
that it would complicate selling and be 
a costly thing to the dealer. The rulings 
of the state automobile department will 
prevent this however. 


Will Name County Deputies 


Indiana laws do not provide for estab- 
lishing of branches in various counties 
and districts for the distribution and is- 
suance of motor vehicle licenses, but the 
automobile department has assured the 
I. A. T. A. that county deputies will be 
named with the approval of the I. A. T. 
A. and the Hoosier Motor Club, and that 
recommendations of those two bodies 
would be largely followed in the ap- 
pointment of these deputies. This will 
make possible the issuance of certifi- 
cates of ownership by local secretaries 
at the time of closing of sales, preventing 
the sales resistance that would result 
from delay if it were necessary to get 
the certificates direct from the office of 
secretary of state. 


Motor Trades Will Figure in 


Third Iowa Business Congress 


Des Moines, April 1—The Motor 
Trades Bureau of the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce will participate in the 
third Iowa business congress which will 
be held in this city April 6 to 8. 

Two luncheons will be given bythe 
motor trades group, one on Wednesday, 
April 6, to be addressed by J. I. Farley, 
vice president of the Auburn Automobile 
Co., and the other on the following day 
when the speaker will be George C. 
Hubbs of the Grant Motor Co., Cleveland. 

The program of the congress is purely 
business, conditions being carefully 
examined and advice and help pointed 
out by speakers of national reputation. 
There will be addresses on advertising, 
salesmanship, banking, credits, building 
trades, motor trades, transportation, etc. 
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Clarence A. Earl Chosen New 


President of Briscoe Motors 


Former Willys-Overland Executive 
Succeeds H. F. Wardwell Now 


Vice-president 


ACKSON, Mich., March 30—Clarence 

A. Earl, executive vice-president of 
the Willys-Overland Co., has been elected 
president and general manager of Bris- 
coe Motors Corp. He will succeed H. F. 
Wardwell, who restires from the presi- 
dency to become a vice president and 
member of the board of directors. 

There have been persistent rumors for 
several weeks of impending changes in 
the Briscoe Company. The plant recently 
closed for inventory following an an- 
nouncement of a largely increased pro- 
duction schedule and this aggravated the 
reports regarding its affairs. This was 
followed by a report that W. C. Durant 
had made an offer for the property. 
President Wardwell admitted the Durant 
report was correct but declared there 
was no possibility of a sale to him. 

Earl was called to Chicago Monday by 
the financial interests back of the com- 
pany and announcement of his election 
to the presidency was made yesterday. 
As executive vice president of the Willys- 
Overland Co. he became widely known 
and he is regarded as particularly strong 
as a production man. LEarl left the 
Willys organization several months ago 
after a disagreement with Walter P. 
Chrysler and was succeeded by C. B. 
Wilson. 

Earl said today the Briscoe company 
now was assured ample financing and 
that production will be maintained at a 
pace to meet the rapidly increasing de- 
mand. Other changes in the personnel 
of the organization are expected in a 
short time. 


Rural Districts of Ohio Show 


Increase in Cars Registered 


Columbus, April 1—Up to March 26 a 
total of 500,000 registrations of passen- 
ger and commercial vehicles was made 
in Ohio which is within 34,000 of the 
number issued during the entire year of 
1920. If the number issued during the 
remaining equals that of the correspond- 
ing period last year there will be over 
600,000 registrations in the Buckeye 
State. 

After April 1, there is a reduction in 
the fees for registration and hundreds 
of applications for registration after that 
date have been received. All had to be 
returned as the law provides that no ap- 
plication can be received prior to that 
date of the change in registration fees. 
The rural counties of the state show the 
greatest percentage of increase in num- 
bers of motor cars. In most of the rural 
counties the increase is in excess of 10 
per cent. 


GETTING CARS SOLD AT SHOW 


Detroit, April 2—Four special trolley 
cars will convey 75 new Buick owners 
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and friends to thé Buick factory at Flint, 
Wednesday, where, following a banquet 
at the Durant Hotel, they will be given 
their cars for the overland journey to 
Detroit. The party represents purchasers 
of cars from the Starkweather Buick Co., 
at the Detroit automobile show during 
which C. C. Starkweather and his force 
of eight salesmen sold seventy-eight cars. 
Starkweather will turn over to factory 
officials a check for $158,075.67 in pay- 
ment, the largest dealer check ever given 
the company for one consignment of cars. 


Minneapolis Holds Second 


Annual School for Drivers 


Minneapolis, April 1—The second an- 
nual school for drivers of commercial 
vehicles, a series of free lectures and 
demonstrations which will extend over 
a period of eight weeks, has been opened 
under the auspices of the Minneapolis 
division of the National Safety Council. 
The course is designed not only with the 
idea of preventing infractions of the 
traffic regulations but also to decrease 
the number of accidents and the result- 
ing loss of life and property. 

WHERE DO I STAND TODAY? 
(Concluded from page 33) 

Would I make more actual money by 
cutting out some of the things I am doing 
now? Some things that appear to be 
profit-makers are actually costing money. 

Does the money I have in the bank 
represent my profits? To the last ques- 
tion, let us emphatically state, no, it 
certainly does not. You must know your 
business and to know your business you 
must have all the facts, all the time at 
your finger tips. You should have simple 
records and simple forms that eat up 
work, save waste and give better service 
to your customers. 

Do not carry miscellaneous memo- 
randums because you can never find them 
when you want them. 

Do not keep your bookkeeping on a 
scratch-pad, or on the back of envelopes, 
because if you lose them, all is lost. 
You should keep your books in such 
shape that you can see which depart- 
ment is making money for you. 

A set of books gives you Picture and 
History of all the facts of your business. 
With the proper set of books, you can 
see, in fifteen minutes, what your busi- 
ness has done in six months. With a 
glance you can see whether your ex- 


penses are running too high, whether . 


Jack, Jim or Tom is earning the money 
you are paying them, Whether you are 
buying too heavily. Whether this de- 
partment or that department is paying. 
Whether you should cut down on credit 
of this customer or that customer. How 
much money you owe. How much money 
you have on hand. How much money is 
due you. How much money you have 
invested in equipment. How much in 
stock ordered, but not delivered. What 
your invested capital is and what would 
be a fair return on that capital. 

The only way to know the above ques- 
tion is by keeping a proper and accurate 
record. 
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Body Plant at New Albany Open 
After Three Month Shut Down 


Resumes Work With 280 Daily 
Production and Full Force of 
Operatives Employed 


OUISVILLE, KY., April 1—The 

Kahler Co., New Albany, resumed 
operations yesterday after being closed 
down-since the beginning of the holidays, 
the last work being turned out about 
fourteen weeks ago. The plant has been 
engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of bodies for Ford cars. 

Ferd Kahler, Sr., president of the com- 
pany, says that the plant resumed with 
180 operatives, practically the complete 
force that was employed when the plant 
closed down on account of the industrial 
depression last fall. Mr. Kahler stated 
he expected to resume operations with 
an output of 280 bodies per day, the 


capacity of the plant being about 300 


bodies. 

Though the business being done by 
the local branch of the Ford Motor Co. 
is improving, and enough orders now are 
being received to justify starting up its 
assembling plant in Louisville again, no 
instructions have been received from 


Detroit to recommence assembling here — 


and it is practically certain that assem- 
bling locally will not be started April 
1. This information was supplied by 
officials of the local branch in reply to 
inquiries made with a view of determin- 
ing present conditions of employment in 
Louisville. 


Center of Texas Oil Industry 
Has Quick Revival in Business 


Houston, April 1—The automobile in- 
dustry has revived unexceptionally fast 
in Houston which is in the best position 
of any city in Texas as it is the center 
of the oil industry. Ford dealers here 
are sold out and Cadillac has more pros- 
pects than at any time in two years while 
Buick and Nash report a heavy sale in- 
crease in the last three weeks. Several 
medium priced lines are moving more 
slowly. A few lines are heavily stocked 
but there has been a general improve- 
ment in all makes. 

The rural districts are not buying as 
rice and cotton farmers will be out of 
the market for some months. Houston 
is filled with used cars and sales are 
slow. Most cars are selling for one- 
third cash and the balance in 10 or 12 
months. 


Truck sales are very slow and several 
dealers are heavily stocked. Probably) 
50 per cent of the present truck dealers 
will give up their agencies when the 
stock they now have are sold. Several 
are reducing prices. 


There have been no tractor sales in 
the rice area south of Houston but vege- 
table crops between this city and Browns- 
ville are being marketed and are help- 
ing car sales. The repair business has 
been slow but is improving. 
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Truck Sales Managers Will 
Try to Meet Trade-in Evil 


National Association Also Will Affili- 
ate with N. A. D. A. and Give 


Active Cooperation 





ETROIT, March 30—Plans and poli- 

cies outlined by the directors of the 
National Association of Motor Truck 
Sales Managers which include active co- 
operation with the National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association promise’ a season of 
activity that augurs well for the truck 
end of the automotive industry. The 
meeting was the first held since the in- 
duction of Don Whittaker as secretary 
and his recommendations covering future 
efforts of the association met with unani- 
mous approval. 

The matter of affiliating with the N. A. 
D. A. to the extent of organizing a motor 
truck division of that organization was 
reported favorably by a committee and 
the directors instructed Secretary Whit- 
taker to take the steps necessary in de- 
veloping the truck division. In many 
cities truck dealers now affiliate with the 
passenger car associations of the city 
and state and also are members of the 
N. A. D. A. The successful efforts of the 
latter organization in promoting the 
interests of the automobile dealer are 
recognized by truck men and are prompt- 
ing efforts to formulate a strong division 
to cooperate. 


Truck Men Will Help Dealers 

Delegates from the truck association 
will be designated by the secretary to 
attend all meetings of the N. A. D. A. in 
creating closer relationship and all state 
and local passenger car associations will 
maintain- truck divisions. By this co- 
operation truck men will collaborate 
with dealers regarding methods of han- 
dling parts and service, training sales- 
men and educating them in sales promo- 
tion and in formulating plans for ex- 
hibits at shows, fairs and tours. 

Concerted efforts in promoting motor 
transport, rural motor express and high- 
way engineering also will feature future 
efforts and periodical bulletins will be 
issued in support of road bond issues for 
distribution through dealers and dis- 
tributors and members of affiliated as- 
sociations. Educating the public in 
proper truck operation and in promoting 
faith in the truck as the proper short 
haul medium also will feature the activi- 
ties 

A research department for the collec- 
tion of data on sales work, general and 
territorial requirements, statistics on 
truck publication, registration laws and 
liceise fees, road mileage, new loading 
devices and data on foreign business is 
Proposed and a legislative department 
Which will cooperating in combating ad- 


verse legislation aimed at the motor 
truck will be maintained. 
One of the chief functions of the secre- 


tary’s office under Mr. Whittaker will be 
the employment clearing house where 
records of all truck salesmen will be 
kept. Efforts in that direction will be 
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devoted to elevating the standard of 
salesmen through searching investigation 
of their records, results of which will at 
all times be available to manufacturers 
seeking salesmen or salesmen seeking 
Attempt to curb the unscru- 
pulous dealer and eliminate the “trade- 
in” evil will be made and a meeting to 
discuss this matter will be held in New 
York soon where a plan for overcoming 
it will be outlined. 


$300 Reduction | Is Made in 


Prices of Lauson Tractors 


New Holstein, Wis., April 2—The John 
Lauson Mfg. Co. announces the following 
reduction in the prices of Lauson Trac- 
tors: Lauson 15-30, road building trac- 
tor without sunshade, from $2,525 to 

2,225; Lauson 15-30, farm tractor with- 
out sunshade, $2,285 to $1,985; Lauson 
15-25, road building tractor without sun- 
shade, $2,225 to $1,925; Lauson 15-25, 
farm tractor without sunshade, $1,985 to 
$1,685. Lauson 12-25, high powered farm 
tractor without sunshade, has been re- 
duced in price from $1,595 to $1,495. 

The price of the new high powered 
Lauson 12-25 tractor which was placed 
on the market this spring has also been 
reduced $100, the initial price being 
$1,595. The additional reduction, it is 
announced, is made possible by the quan- 
tity of business dealers have given assur- 
surance of on this size of machine. 


Business Interests Jom in 
Opposing Tax on Driveaways 


Lansing, Mich., April 1—Detroit auto- 
mobile and truck executives are in Lans- 
ing making a determined fight against 
the measure introduced by Senator James 
Henry of Creek providing a $3 tax on 
driveaways. It is being urged there are 
at present approximately 50,000 cars 
driven from Michigan during the period 
of good weather, and legislators from all 
over the state are being threatened with 
the elimination of the revenue derived 
from these driveaways by the hotels and 
business houses in their vicinities if the 
bill becomes a law. 

L. S. Roberts, counsel for General Mo- 
tors, made a determined argument against 
the bill in committee and asked Senator 
Henry if he would support a measure 
which imposed a tax duty of a few cents 
upon every car of food stuffs shipped 
from Michigan. He contended that it was 
an imposition to demand a $3 tax for the 
privilege of passing: over Michigan roads 
while enroute from the factory to the 
dealer. 


TRADE TOUR IN OHIO 


Columbus, April 1—The cooperation of 
the Columbus Auto Trade Association 
and the Columbus Manufacturers’ and 
Jobbers’ Association in running a num- 
ber of trade tours throughout central 
Ohio was secured at a meeting held re- 
cently. The. first of the trade tours is 
to be taken May 24 to 27 and automobile, 
truck. and accessory dealers will par- 
ticipate. 


Wisconsin Has New Plan for 
Regulating Sale of Tractors 


Aim of Officials Is to Prevent Distri- 
bution of Unreliable and 
Untested Machines 


ILWAUKEE, April 1—Agricultural 

department officials of Wisconsin 
have worked out a new plan for regu- 
lating the sale of tractors and all other 
forms of liquid fuel traction engines and 
machines, for the purpose of preventing 
further distribution of unreliable and 
untested tractors, and safeguarding the 
interests of purchasers, more especially 
the farmer. 

Under a bill covering the plan, just 
introduced in the Wisconsin legislature, 
no tractors may be sold in Wisconsin 
without a permit to the manufacturer or 
assembler, and permits will not be issued 
until models have been tested by a board 
of three competent engineers under the 
control and supervision of the agricul- 
tural engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The measure is to go into effect Sept. 
1 of this year so that as many models 
as possible may be tested and permits 
issued for them individually by Jan. 1, 
1922. All models offered for test shall 
be regular, stock models. A permit is 
required for every model offered for sale. 
The tests include endurance, horse-power 
rating for continuous loads, and con-. 
sumption of fuel per hour or per acre of 
farm operation. All tests results will be 
open to public inspection. Results of 
tests will be certified to the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission which will issue the 
permits. 

The commission shall revoke permits 
or refuse to issue any, if two or more 
bona fide customers residing in this 
state, show evidence that the tractor 
manufacturer has failed to maintain ade- 
quate service with a full supply of parts 
and replacements in the state, and within 
reasonable shipping distance of the cus- 
tomers. 

Temporary permits may be issued if 
by Jan. 1, all tests are not completed, 
but failure on the part of manufacturers 
to supply the models for testing shall not 
be cause for issuance of temporary per- 
mits. Models not admitted may be re- 
examined after alterations are made. No 
company shall use the results of the 
tests for advertising purposes, except the 
entire report is published, under penalty 
of permit suspension. For violations 
fines of $100 to $500 for each offense 
are provided in the bill. Hearings will 
be held on it in April at Madison, before 
legislative committees. 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


Wichita Falls, Texas, April 1—The 
Wichita Falls Dealers’ Association has 
changed its name to the Wichita Falls 
Automobile Association. All concerns 
connected with the automobile industry 
are now eligible to membership. The 
association plans an automobile show 
during the spring. 
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Bitter Fight Presaged Over 
Parts Makers Serving Plan 


Veiled Threats of Reprisal Made by 
Truck Manufacturers at Detroit 
Meeting 


ETROIT, April 1—Opposition ex- 

pressed by truck manufacturers at 
a meeting of a committee from the Na- 
tional Truck Manufacturers’ Association 
here Tuesday, presages a long and bitter 
fight over the parts servicing plan in- 
augurated by parts makers and which 
it is proposed to extend to all sections 
of the country. The entire day was 
spent in reading communications from 
truck manufacturers and parts makers 
and in discussion of the plan which re- 
sulted in the adoption of a resolution to 
be presented to the association at an 
open meeting at the Detroit Athletic Club 
April 12 to which parts makers and 
owners interested will be invited. 


While the text of the resolution was 
not made public it is known that it ex- 
presses unalterable opposition and is 
said to have been approved unanimously 
by the committee. Members of the com- 
mittee headed by B. A. Gramm, presi- 
dent of Gramm-Bernstein, ex-officio 
chairman, were J. W. Stevenson of the 
Indiana Truck Corp., M. Cook, general 
manager, Service Motor Truck Co., and 
Otto Armleder, president of the O. Arm- 
heder Co. M. L. Pulcher, vice president, 
the Federal Motor Truck Co., J. F. Bow- 
man, sales manager for Garford and R. 
M. Reid, secretary of the Master Truck 
Corp., participated in the committee 
deliberations by invitation of President 
Gramm of the truck association. 


Threaten Reprisals 


Members of the committee declared 
their expressed opposition to the plan 
which represented the sentiment of 90 
per cent of the truck assemblers and 
predicted a concerted effort to force 
abandonment of the plan, veiled threats 
of reprisals even to the extent of organ- 
izing cooperative parts manufacturing 
companies being heard about the lobby 
of the Tuller Hotel where the committee 
meeting was held. The attitude of the 
parts makers affiliating in the depot 
service was described as a selfish and 
arrogant attempt to take advantage of 
the present situation. 


Truck manufacturers agree with the 
parts makers that there is much to be 
corrected in the servicing methods but 
they insist that they can and will bring 
about the desired condition. They con- 
tend there is nothing to warrant the 
assumption that it is up to the parts 
makers to attempt to improve conditions 
by the method in operation which they 
declare means a blow at the heart of the 
industry, in that it will have a tendency 
to encourage “mushroom” manufacturers 
and “curbstone” dealers. 

The right of the owner to demand 
standardization of parts, prompt service 
and reasonable costs is admittetd but the 
manufacturers deny the right of the 
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parts maker to enter into direct competi- 
tion with his customers in attempting to 
fulfill that obligation. 

“We realize our obligation to the pub- 
lic and we know that there is just ground 
for complaint as to service rendered,” 
said a well known truck manufacturer. 
“We know the time has come when we 
must put forth greater effort in properly 
caring for our customers and that is 
exactly what we intend to do but we can 
not expect to hold our dealer organiza- 
tions if this plan is carried out. It will 
simply mean that the manufacturer with 
a heavy financial investment will be 
driven to bankruptcy. 

“Under this plan any man wanting a 
truck simply goes to the parts depot and 
buys the units necessary in its manu- 
facture. He can secure blue prints and 
build his own truck. That is the big 
objection. The fact that 20 per cent of 
our profit comes from the parts and serv- 
ice end of our business and which neces- 
sarily would be cut off by this plan, is 
but a minor consideration.” 


Plan to Demand Abandonment 


When it was suggested to committee 
members that it was futile to say “they 
can not do it” when as a matter of fact 
more than thirty of the parts depots now 
are operating they became vehement. It 
was openly stated that the plan of the 
manufacturers in checking the progress 
of the proposed chain of depots would 
be to go to the unit makers and demand 
that it be abandoned under penalty of 
cancellation of contracts. It was even 
suggested that after final action by the 
truck association those opposed to the 
plan might act in concert in presenting 
the demand and in diverting the business 
to the so-called “pirate” manufacturers. 

Parts makers who are participating in 
the depot plan refused to be frightened 
by the threats, declaring the owner—the 
one entitled to most consideration— 
would demand the standard parts now 
being marketed when he came to buy a 
car or truck. They declare they have 
been forced to adopt the depot method 
for the protection of the owner. 

Almost the entire day was spent in 
discussing the letters from truck and 
parts manufacturers and committee 
members declared the truck manufac- 
turers practically were a unit in ex- 
pressing violent and unalterable opposi- 
tion. The morning session was confined 
to the committee members and the truck 
manufacturing executives who had been 
invited. At the afternoon session it was 
hoped to have representatives of leading 
parts makers present but Fred Glover, 
general manager of Timken-Detroit Axle 
was the only one to respond. G. 
W. Yeoman, treasurer of Continental 
Motors Corp., was ill and unable to at- 
tend it was said. 

After the meeting Glover declared his 
company was in a neutral position and 
would await the outcome of the open 
meeting April 12 before announcing its 
attitude. He said if it was shown to be 
best for the industry his company would 
be in but expressed the opinion that his 
concern would remain on the fence until 
there was more unanimity of opinion. 
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N. A. D. A. Protests Bringing 
in American Cars Duty Free 


Resolutions Adopted by Directors 
Forwarded to Affiliated State 


Associations for Action 


T. LOUIS, April 2—Resolutions adopt- 

ed by the directors of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association protest- 
ing against the reimportation of Amer- 
ican madé motor vehicles, duty free, 
from France and England to be sold at 
low prices in competition with American 
dealers, have been forwarded to all the 
state associations of the N. A. D. A. to 
be discussed and acted upon by them. 
When the state associations have gone 
on record on the subject, United States 
senators and representatives will be in- 
formed of the position taken. 

Attention of the Iowa Automobile 
Dealers Association has been called by 
Harry G. Moock, general manager of the 
N. A. D. A., to a recent statement by 
Representative James W. Good of Cedar 
Rapids, chairman of the House appropri- 
ations committee, in which he declared 
practically all the passenger carrying 
automobiles in the United States are 
luxuries and should be taxed according- 
ly. Good asserts that a horsepower tax 
should be imposed on automobiles to 
bring in revenue of $200,000,000 a year. 
It is his idea that one-half this sum 
could be used for the construction of 
Federal highways. 


Branch in New York 


New York, April 1—The New York 
branch of the Banca Marmorosch Blank 
& Co., which has bought the British 
Armys’ automobile park at Abbeville, 
comprising 1,000 trucks and passenger 
cars, occupies ornate quarters on the 
first and second floors of the new build- 
ing at 31-33 Broadway. The bank con- 
trolled by Roumanians and representing 
the Roumanian government in financial 
transactions, has obtained permission 
from the New York state banking. com- 
missioner to do business in this state. 
Its headquarters are in Paris but it has 
important branches at Constantinople, 
Saloniki, Avlona and many of the impor- 
tant towns in the Balkan states. 

The manager of the New York branch 
is Dr. Zeltner. When asked for a state- 
ment regarding his plans for disposing 
of the American made vehicles which are 
being brought into this country duty 
free, he had much difficulty in compre- 
hending the purpose of the information 
“and stood “pat” on the statement that 
he was “not interested.” 

A majority of the vehicles sold to this 
company are of British make but in the 
lot are 350 trucks of American manufac- 
ture, including Peerless, F. W. D., Loco- 
mobile, Pierce-Arrow, Packard and Riker 
as well as a‘ considerable number of 
Studebaker and Cadillac passenger cars. 

Most of the American vehicles will be 
shipped to the United States for sale 
here. The first lot already has left. The 
sale will be handled through the New 
York branch of the bank, 
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Concerning Men You Know | 














Z. F. Bowerman, who for the past five years 
has been in charge of the Buick sales department 
of the Twentieth Century Garage, South Bend, 
Ind., has been made manager of the Packard 
sales department of the Colfax Co. 

B. F. Page, formerly manager of the truck 
department of the Maxwell Motor Sales i. 
has been appointed supervisor in charge of e 
Omaha district for Maxwell-Chalmers and S. W. 
Munroe, who was for several years in charge of 
the New England district for the Maxwell Motor 
Co., Inc., is appointed supervisor of the Boston 
district for Maxwell-Chalmers. 

A, F. Hill, Jr., senior member of the firm of 
Hill-Holden Co., Studebaker distributors in the 
Southeastern _ territor with headquarters in 
Atlanta, has purchased the interests of his asso- 
ciate, Howard L. Holden, and will continue the 
business under the same name, 

W. H. Leonard, of the Leonard Brothers Auto 
Co., Fitzgerald, Ga., has purchased the Buick 
agency for Ben Hill and Irwin counties from 
C. B. Salter. This company now handles the 
Chandler, Cleveland, Franklin, Cadillac and 
Buick in this territory. 

Ted Herlihy, Chalmers representative in the 
Pacific northwest for years, has joined the Logan- 
Bates Co., Spokane distributor of the Chalmers. 
Until recently he was territory manager for the 

Boss Automobile company, Portland. 

G. W. Machtreib, formerly of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., has been made general sales manager 
of the Detroit Trailer Co., taken over recently 
by the Mansfield Steel Co. Machtreib was con- 
nected with the Goodrich company several years, 
and is well known to passenger car and truck 
manufacturers. 

F. E. Badger, formerly general manager of the 
Canton plant of the Standard Parts Co. and for 
eleven years connected with the designing and 
manufacturing of springs, has become associated 
with the Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit. 

Charles Nordstrom, Milwaukee, designer and 
patentee of a new type of vulcanizing outfit of 
the oil-burning type, is organizing the Nordstrom 
Vulcanizer Co. with a capital stock of $100,000. 

he concern is seeking a location in one of the 
sinaller industrial communities of Wisconsin. 

C. A. Grainger, formerly factory representative 
of the American Hammered Piston Ring Co. of 
Baltimore for the southeastern district, | been 
promoted to district sales manager of the terri- 
tory comprising Texas, Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 


C. H. Libby, former sales manager of the 
A. L. Alexander Co., of Waterloo, la., is now 
associated with the Bradley Motor Co. of that 
city in the same capacity. He has charge of 
the wholesale business for the Paige in northern 
Iowa and will also head the retail sales and 
service on the Packard. 

Joseph L. Kuncl of Cedar Rapids, Ia., for- 
merly with the Simmons Motor Co., has become 
sales manager for the Quigley-Loomis Motor 
Co., handling the Dort. 

Edward J. Waltzer has been elected president 
of the Wisconsin Tool & Supply Co., Milwaukee, 
following his acquirement of the major interest 
in the business, in which he has been a stock- 
holder since early last fall. William H. Lawton 
continues as vice-president and chief engineer. 

Herbert W. Bonnell, general manager of the 
KisselKar Co., of Milwaukee, distributor of the 
Kissel in Wisconsin, has resigned to become 
vice-president and general manager of the Wm. 
F. Sims Motor Car Co., Milwaukee, state dis- 
tributor of the Lincoln. ue 

William C. Jenkins of New York has joined 
the Bull Dog Tractor Co. of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
in the. capacity of fiscal and advertising director. 
The Bull Dog company started operations in 
its new plant March 1 and will specialize in the 
manufacture of the Hi-Way Locomotive, a trac- 
tor designed especialy for heavy duty in hauling 
road construction equipment, material trains, 
logging, land-clearing, etc. s a. 

W. E. Finnigan recently resigned his position 
of general sales manager of the Gray-Dort 
Motors Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and is now general 
director of sales with the Ruggles Motor Truck 
Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 

Charles G. de B. Aumond has taken over the 
duties of sales manager with the Dixon Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Rodney Fallam, former New York manager of 
the Garford Motor Truck Co., has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the Mack-Inter- 
national Truck Corp.’s direct factory branch for 
the Cincinati teritory. 

Francis Gaskins is the new manager of the 
Avon Tire & Rubber Co .in Cincinnati. 

Phil Roos, with the Herschede Motor Car Co. 
of Cincinati for four years, has been promoted 
to sales manager of the company. 

G. Maguire, Ottawa, Ont., has formed an 
incorporated company to handle the Chevrolet. 
Howard Maguire is vice-president and Cecil 
Gervan secretary-treasurer and sales manager. 








Wilmington Mayor-Banker 
Is Guest of Association 


Wilmington, Del., April 1—Mayor 
William G. Taylor was the guest of honor 
at a banquet held by the Wilmington 
Automobile Trade Association in celebra- 
tion of the success of the recent auto- 
mobile show. He made an address in 
which he complimented the association 
on the magnitude and success of the 
show and gave assurance of his contin- 
ued interest in the motor trade, which 
he characterized as one of the most im- 
portant phases of the industrial life of 
Wilmington. The mayor is a prominent 
banker. 


The show committee made the banquet 
a real celebration. The groundwork was 
laid for next year’s show. It is the in- 
tention to get to work on it early and 
utilize as many new features as pos- 
sible. 

SELLS 14 FORDS IN ONE DAY 

Columbus, Ga., March 25—Ford dealers 
of western Georgia and eastern Alabama 
in session recently here, were unanimous 
in their belief that the next two or three 
months will witness a revival of activity 
in the automobile business in this sec- 


‘ion that may even equal the best rec- 


ords of 1920, or at least compare very 
favorably with the spring trade enjoyed 
by the dealers last year. Every dealer 
present declared that he is making more 
sales at this time than since early last 
fall. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the meeting was a report by 
the Burrus Motor & Tractor Co., of 
Columbus, that 14 cars were sold and 
delivered in one day during the early 
part of March. This is believed to be 
the best record any dealer has made in 
retail sales in the Southeast in the past 
six months. 


Thomas F. Baxter Chosen to 
Head Holt Tractor Company 


Stockton, Calif., April 1—Thomas F. 
Baxter has been elected president of the 
Holt Manufacturing Co., to succeed the 
late Benjamin Holt. Baxter has served 
as general manager since 1914. Alfred 
B. Holt, elder son of the founder of the 
company, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent and C. Parker Holt is treasurer. 
William E. Shepherd has been made 
manager of the western end of the busi- 
ness, and J. A. Hymer sales manager of 
the western territory, succeeding Thomas 
H. Luke, who becomes director of sales. 
R. S. Springer remains as vice-president 
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and factory manager, and M. M. Baker 
as vice-president and manager of the 
Peoria plant. 

The company reports that there is a 
satisfactory sale west of the Rocky 
Mountains of the 5-ton models of the 
caterpillar tractor, which was offered in 
that territory for the first time only a 
few months ago. This model, which was 
used by the American army during the 
war, is offered in standard type for gen- 
eral farm and road work, and a special 
low seat design has been made for or- 
chard work. 


Elect Curtis ‘tees Head 
of GM Acceptance Corporation 


New York, April 2 — Curtis C. 
Cooper was elected president of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. at a 
meeting this afternoon. He was named 
after a meeting of the stockholders at 
which these directors were elected: C. 
C. Cooper, Albert L. Deane, Irenee du 
Pont, Lammot du Pont, Pierre S. du- 
Pont, Paul Fitzpatrick, J. Amory Haskell, 
John J. Raskob, John J. Schumann, Jr., 
and Alfred H. Swayne. 

Besides making Cooper president and 
Swayne chairman of the board, the 
directors elected the following officers: 
Vice presidents, Deane, Schumann, Don- 
ald M. Staidal and James H. McMahon; 
treasurer, Reune Martin; secretary, 
George H. Bartholomew; auditor, F. 
Stanley Parson; counsel, Livingston L. 
Short. 

Haskell remains as a director but re- 
tired as president because of his other 
duties as vice president of the General 
Motors Corp. in charge of operations. 
Fitzpatrick also remains on the board 
but retires as vice president because of 
his recent election as vice president of 
the General Motors Export Corp. 


SEPARATE PLANT UNITS FOR GRAY 

Detroit, April 1—Announcement is 
made that under the reorganization of 
the Gray Motor Co. which will produce 
a $1,500 motor car in the early fall, sepa- 
rate plant units will be organized for its 
marine and other motor business, but 
they will remain under the same manage- 
ment. The Gray Motor Co. is one of the 
oldest engine manufacturers in the 
United States and has nearly 60,000 Gray 
engines in operation in all parts of the 
world. It is announced that a new 40 hp. 
4 cylinder overhead valve unit plant will 
be ready for production and delivery 
July 1. Marine and other engines will be 
distributed from the assembling plants 
which will be established in all parts of 
the world to handle the new motor cars. 


“TRADE” IN BALTIMORE NAME 

Baltimore, Md., April 1—A resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Baltimore Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., and approved by the members, 
changing the name to the Baltimore 
Automobile Trade Association, Inc., has 
been approved by the State Tax Com- 
mission. Henceforth, all business trans- 
actions and all communications should 
be in the last mentioned name, 
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Towing Equipment for 
Fords and Chevrolets 


The ordinary small steel wheel towing 
dolly is slow and unwieldy where a Ford 
or Chevrolet is stuck in some out of the 
way place on a dirt or rough piece of 
macadam road with one rear wheel down 
due to a broken axle. A speedy method 
of bringing these cars into the garage 
is by means of an auxiliary axle made 
as is shown in the sketch. With this 
the wheel from the broken axle is 
mounted in place at the end of the axle 
housing and towing of the car with the 
pneumatic tire is accomplished rapidly, 
unhindered by sand, ruts or railroad 
crossings. 

The wheel spindle is forged from an 
axle with the deep bend to clear the 
housing flange. Two “U” bolts are the 
means of clamping around the housing. 
Before securing the wheel the end of 
the shaft is smeared with heavy grease, 
the wheel nut is put on loose and cotter 
pinned securely. The wheel will not 
bind on the shaft due to the taper; the 
key obviously is not used. It is always 
advisable to tow with a rigid tow bar, 


Valve Lifter Substitute 


In case trouble is experienced in put- 
ting the pin in a valve stem when a 
suitable valve lifter is not at hand, make 
two clamps out of small irons as shown 
in the sketch. Make them just long 
enough to hold a spring when it is com- 
pressed enough to allow the spring seat 
to be raised above the pin hole. The 
spring may be compressed in a vise and 
the clamps applied. The clamps can be 
easily removed after the pin is inserted. 
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Special Socket Wrench for 
Crankcase Bolts 


In the removal or the replacement of 
crankcase bolts, or similar bolts in 
flanged parts, the wrench shown in the 
sketch is of special advantage for get- 
ting these bolts in or out in the mini- 
mum of time. This wrench differs from 
the usual type in that the handle is piv- 
oted up close to the socket. In use it is 
handled similarly to a screw driver, up 
to the point where the bolt begins to 





Valve lifter 
substitute 


tighten, and then the handle is turned 
at right angles to the socket, providing 
powerful pressure to bring the bolt 
solidly into place. 

The handle is the only special feature 
required for this tool, and a standard 
socket of the required size is fitted. 
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Chamois for Washing 


Cars 

The fact that some car washers do not 
understand the correct use of a chamois 
in washing the body of an automobile, 
does not necessarily condemn it. The 
chamois should not be used with a rub- 
bing or polishing movement as its func- 
tion is simply to pick up the surplus 
water that lies on the panel. It is best 
to wring it out dry, fold it in the shape 
of a pad and then pull it across the 
surface with either a vertical or hori- 
zontal stroke, depending upon the size 
and shape of the panel. No presstire is 
necessary. The chamois should not be 
used dry, nor on a dry surface. The 
sponge is often times to be blamed for 
scratching the varnish as it is the first 
tool brought in contact with the surface 
dirt—when the chamois is used this dirt 
is supposed to be washed off. Washing 
can, however, in no sense be considered 
a means of reviving paint coats to their 
original condition. 


Bolt Holding Plate 


This sketch shows a main bearing bolt 
plate for holding center main bearing 
bolts on Buick cars while taking up 
bearings. The main bearing bolt plate 
sits between cylinders two and three and 
four. A pair of these will save much 
time as the bolts have a tendency to 
turn. H. J. Prudy, Central Garage, Med- 
icine Hat, Alta. 


Spring to Stop Garage 
Door and Hold it Open 


The use of an old spring leaf performs 
the double purpose of setting the garage 
door open wide against swinging with 
the wind and as a buffer to protect the 
door and hinges when the door is 
slammed open. The end of the spring 
is bent slightly downward so the edge 
of the door will slide up on the spring. 
This checks the door slowly and silently. 
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Gems of Thoughts for 


Signs on Salesrooms 


The Vesper-Buick Auto Co., St. Louis, 
has taken an idea from the national auto- 
mobile shows and is using some of the 
captions, which were distributed through 
the exhibition halls, on signs across the 
front of its salesroom. These are the 
captions that are being shown: 

“The man who regards the automobile 
as a luxury cannot consistently ride in 
a Pullman car.” 

“Without automobiles city congestion 
would be doubled and present business 
impossible.” 

“The automobile industry pays the 
railroad freight charges of $100,000,000 
annually.” 

“Who wants a doctor who is slow 
enough and unsanitary enough to hitch 
up a horse.” 

“If you had to abandon your telephone, 
electric lights or automobile which 
would it be?” 

“Without automobiles city rents would 
quickly double.” 

“Without automobiles many suburban 
houses would be abandoned.” 

“The automobile is as necessary to city 
life as any other form of transportation.” 

“The automobile carries, at some 
stage, practically all of the products of 
the steel mills, and tons of freight car- 
ried by the railroads.” 

“The influence of the automobile is 
felt in every industry.” 

“The automobile ceased to be a luxury 
and became a necessity fifteen years 
ago.” 

“The automobile: 10 per cent pleas- 
ure, 90 per cent utility, 100 per cent 
necessity.” 

“Can you imagine this city without 
automobiles? Think about it.” 

“To save three-quarters of the time 
formerly needed for a journey is not 
luxury.” 

The signs are changed twice a week. 
This form of propaganda has been going 
on for several weeks and will continue, 
because of its success, for at least an- 
other month. 


A Display That Sold 
Spark Plugs 


A garageman, carrying a line of spark 
Dlugs whose insulators are practically 
Wbreakable, has a display on his coun- 
‘er that attracts much attention and com- 
Ment, The insulator from one of the 





A dollar will be paid for all ideas 
accepted as Better Business—Perhaps 
you have some. 
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plugs was driven through a sheet of 
lead about one-half inch thick. The lead 
plate was mounted on a neat wooden 
base and displayed on the counter in the 
showroom. The display proved not only 
good advertising but attracted so much 
attention to that particular make of 
plugs that the spark plug sale of the 
garage was practically doubled. 


Good Advertising 





Advertising like the above rolls up 

great good-will for our industry. It 

is the duty of everyone in it to make 

people appreciate how indispensable 

a part of our lives the motor vehicle 
has become 


It’s the Little Things 
That Count 


The man who said, “It’s the little 
things that count,” must have had ga- 
rages in mind when he made that par- 
ticular statement. Courtesy always pays 
large dividends, and particularly does it 
pay the garage man who remembers it 
in his business. 

One garageman has reaped enormous 
returns by instructing his shop men to 
be both courteous and observing. When 
a car is driven in for even a minor ad- 
justment, the mechanic will always look 
at the water and oil, before the car is 
driven out. If the machine is low on 
water the radiator is filled; if low on 
oil, the owner's attention is called and 
oil is usually sold him.. Any other thing 
that the observing mechanic sees wrong 
is reported to the owner. No car owner 
will object to having his attention called 
to little troubles that might develop into 
large ones. 





Conducted by RayW. Sherman 


Making Used Cars Pay 
Their Board and Lodging 


We find quite often prospects for used 
material can be picked up by renting 
used cars to responsible parties. The 
used cars, of course, are put in good 
running order as soon as acquired and 
by renting them their reputation can be 
established with the passengers; every 
passenger speaks with the authority of 
“one who has ridden in it and knows 
there is a good one” and helps used car 
sales greatly. Also, these cars pay for 
their board and lodging while staying 
with us in this way. One must exercise 
care in renting cars but it brings the 
non-owner to you. Some day he will be 
a prospect without a trade-in. HE. H. 
Birdsall, Madrid, Ia. 


“When Are You Going to 
Buy An Automobile?” 


“When are you going to buy an auto- 
mobile?” Did it ever occur to you that 
a more general use of the question might 
bring you sales or at least arouse inter- 
est in car buying? You probably have a 
good many friends to whom the thought 
of buying an autoombile has never oc- 
curred. The question will suggest some- 
thing to them and will lead them to 
wonder just why they couldn’t buy one. 
Perhaps many of your friends have won- 
dered why you haven't asked them, and 
their pride may be a little bit hurt. 
Showing them that you think they could 
buy a car if they wanted to or if they 
thought about it will make them feel a 
whole lot prouder of themselves and 
even if they are not ready to make a 
purchase then they probably won’t for- 
get you when the time comes when they 
do buy. Try asking the question and 
see how it works out. 


Photographs in Windows 
Help Tractor Sales 


One dealer believes in the value of 
photographs in pushing the sales of trac- 
tors. Consequently he has placed an art- 
ist’s easel in his main show window, 
where it is plainly visible from the street 
and on this has placed a cardboard car- 
rying 8 by 10 photographs showing the 
tractor which it distributes actually at 
work. The photos attract much of atten- 
tion and help sales considerably. 
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CONDUCTED BY TOM WILDER 


Obtaining Maximum Capacity for 
Storage 


NO. 324 

Our chief aim is to garage as many 
cars as can be conveniently taken care 
of in a space 100 ft. by 100 ft. Our pur- 
pose is to construct a one-story building 
and we shall appreciate it very much if 
you will furnish us with the above infor- 
mation. 

The size of the cars we expect to accom- 
modate is the average as they come and 
go in the ordinary garage.—Rupert Swin- 
nerton, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The greatest capacity in a garage with 
all cars accessible to an aisle is obtained 
by having central aisles with cars on 
each side. A suitable aisle and two rows 
of cars take a space of from 45 to: 55 
ft. with 50 ft. as a very good average. 
Consequently your space, if divided into 
two 50 ft. sections, 100 ft. long with an 
aisle through the center of each, will 
give you a minimum capacity. 

Our diagram shows a connecting aisle 
at the rear, but this may be at any point 
though we believe the rear location best, 
as it gives a continuous passage making 
turns unnecessary. 


Gasoline Filling Station 
NO. 325 


I want to build a gasoline filling station 
on a lot 60 by 60 ft. The office must be 
up to date and cost about $1,000. It must 
have room for desk, four 50 gal. oil cans, 
air machine (cans to be hung from the 
ceiling) and a little room for about 50 
tires and small vulcanizing stand. 

Windows on all sides except the brick 
wall side. Would like some display if 
possible. 

Remainder of the lot will be used for 
driveway, with two gasoline pumps, en- 
abling four cars or large trucks to be 
filled at one time. Free air line will be 
at some suitable place outside of office. 

Advise as to practise of having pumps 
sheltered. Half of my trade consists of 
trucks and passenger busses. Building 
must be fireproof a8 location is in fire 
district (center of the city). Want build- 
ing as attractive as possible. Make esti- 
mate of cost.—J. T. Bedier, Rochester, 
N. 2. 


We can devise only two ways of 
arranging the pumps on a lot like this. 
In the dotted positions two pumps will 
only accommodate three cars while the 
other arrangement will take care of four. 
It is, however, a little questionable if 
large trucks can make the turns neces- 
sary to get to the pumps in the latter 
case. It might be well to drive some 
stakes before proceeding too far and get 
two or three trucks to make maneuvers 
and see if they can keep out of one 
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another’s way. It would not do to have 
it possible for one truck to block the 
whole passage or make it necessary for 
cars to back up in order to get to the 
pumps or leave. 
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Pumps placed as indicated by the 

dotted lines would only accommodate 

three cars, while the other arrange- 

ment permits four cars to draw up 
at the same time 
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Planning aad Buslding Problems 


The best course to find out the cost 
will be to get figures from some contrac- 
tor on a certain form of construction 
and then, if the price is too high, try 
some less expensive form. 

A fairly good and cheap fire resisting 
building. can be constructed of cement 
stucco on metal lath, the lath directly on 
the studding without wood sheathing. 

Your air hose should be where it would 
not interfere with gasoline customers. 
It might be at the curb or if you don’t 
want to make it quite so “free” have it 
at one side of the building so cars could 
back in to get it. 


Locating the Entrance 
NO. 326 


The location of the garage I expect 
to erect is in the suburbs of St. Louis on 
a much traveled street. The building line 
is 20 or 30 ft. back from the street. It 
will be used for a salesroom with two cars 
in the display window. Will also carry a 
small line of accessories and do battery 
work on a small scale as well as the re- 
pairing of machines, but will not do 
general overhauling for some time. I 
want to put in one or two filling pumps 
between the building and the sidewalk. 
Please show arrangement for front en- 
trance. I believe there will have to be 
two entrances at the front and one at 
each side so as not to interfere with the 
filling station. The building will be about 
65 ft. by 120 ft. Also please give sug- 
gestions as to the best building material. 
Geo. C. Porter, St. Louis, Mo. 

We have set the building back 25 ft. 
but you could set it back 5 ft. further and 
still have a large enough showroom and 
office. Do not, however, make the garage 
any narrower, as 50 ft. is the most 
economical width for average car storage 
and less width would make the aisle too 
narrow. Two entrances will, in our 
opinion, spoil your front. If you make 
one on one side you can use it in good 
weather when the road is hard and use 
the front one only when the road is im- 
passable. The driveway into the filling 
station could be swung around and g0 
out in front again but would make a 
sharp turn and would not be as desirable 
in many ways. The side street will prob- 
ably be improved soon and then it would 
be convenient for patrons going that 
way. Until the street is improved, 4 
few loads of cinders making a circle 
around the corner would provide a suit- 
able approach. If you do not care to 
finish the entire shop at present you 
could use that space for storage provided 
you need it, but it is well to plan this 
beforehand. Hollow tile with cement 
stucco surface makes a good building. 
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Upper Left—Mr. Fite has adapted the old Spanish mission archi- 
tecture to his garage at Inglewood, Calif., and while it lacks some 
o fthe refinements of the better styles, is still quite effective 





Above—Mixing the adobe mud and straw by foot power just as 


the children of Israel did in ancient Egypt 


Left—When of the right consistency the clay is packed in this 


form then removed and stood up to dry 


Use Local Material to Reduce Building Costs 


OO much cannot be said about the use of local material as 

a means of reducing building costs. In some parts of the 
country stone is cheaper and stone houses are a necessary 
part of the landscape. In the clay country small one-man 
brickyards are common and supply the natural building 
material. 

Down in the southwest they have a very sticky, gummy clay 
to contend with called adobe. It would not as a rule make 
good brick if burned, but for thousands of years the Indians 
and after them the Spaniards and now the modern inhabitants 
have moulded this adobe clay into rough bricks for building 
purposes. The process is the same as practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians and described in the Bible and consists in mixing 


straw into the wet clay moulding it into bricks and drying 
the brick in the sun. 

The attached photographs show the process and the result 
when applied to a garage building. Robert F. Fite, after his 
return from service with the U. S. Marines in France, has 
erected this building and claims it is the largest adobe struc- 
ture in the world used for automobile purposes containing 
37,000 sq. ft. 

The Indians used adobe mud mortar to surface their building 
but some of the Spaniards and the moderns use lime and 
cement mortar thus obtaining a structure that is quite perma- 
nent in that dry climate though it would be worthless in the 
north or east. 

























Motor Age Service 


In the department of Automotive Ar- 
chitecture Motor AGE aims to assist its 
readers in their problems of planning, 
building and equipping service stations, 
garages, dealers’ establishments, shops, 


filling station, and in fact any buildings 
necessary to automotive activity. 

When making requests for assistance 
please see that we have all the data nec- 
essary to an intelligent handling of the 
job. Among other things we need such 
information as follows: 
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Rough pencil sketch showing size and 
shape of plot and its relation to streets 
and alleys. 

What departments are to be operated, 
and how large it is expected they will be. 
Number of cars on the sales floor. 

Number of cars it is expected to ga- 
rage. 

Number of men employed in repair- 
shop. s 

And how much of an accessory depart- 
ment is anticipated. 


NEW ORLEANS HAS NEW HEAD 

New Orleans, April 1—W. P. Park- 
house, vice-president and secretary of the 
Abbott Automobile Co., has been elected 
president of the New Orleans Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association, to succeed W. 
S. Rogers, resigned. Rene P. Bernard 
has been made assistant secretary of the 
dealers. Joseph L. Ruhl of the United 
Motor Car Co., J. D. Cathey of J. D. Ca- 
they, Inc., and Ralph Cucullulu of the 
Cucullulu Motor Car Co. were elected di- 
rectors. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROY E. BERG 


Technical Editor, Motor Age 


Locating Starter Trouble 


not turn the engine over. Brushes 
are in good condition and make good con- 
tact. The mica has been undercut and 
the storage battery is fully charged. Out- 
line the test to be applied to locate the 
trouble and explain what can be done to 
remedy it.—W. J. Young, Rosedale, Kan. 


Q —The starter on an Overland 85 will 


1—If you have installed new brushes 
check up on the connections and make 
sure that the opposite brushes are con- 
nected to the same field lead. The mica 
should not be undercut as the brushes 
are hard enough to keep it down with 
the copper bars. 

Testing with either 6 or 110 volts you 
can find grounds or opens. Referring to 
Fig. 1, first remove metal washer from 
grounded external terminal, then con- 
nect either test circuit from insulated 
terminal to frame. If a ground is pres- 
ent, the Jamp will light or voltmeter 
will read. Your next step is to disas- 
semble the motor and test parts sepa- 
rately. 

To test for opens proceed as above, 
but use the second terminal instead of 
the frame as the point for connecting 
the test lead. 

The usual test is to connect motor 
across a six volt battery, using heavy 
cables for the circuit and putting a high 
reading ammeter in series. With motor 
running free, the speed should be very 
high and the current from 40 to 60 amp. 
The exact figures are not available but 
you can check back against a motor that 
is correct. 

Fig. 2 shows a circuit diagram of 
the old style Autolite cutout and the 
circuits are as follows: Engine starts 
and drives dynamo which builds up a 
pressure and forces current out at the 
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1—Internal wiring diagram of 


Overland 85-4 Autolite starter 
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The Readers’ Clearing House 


HIS department is conducted to 

assist Dealers, Service Stations, 
Garagemen and their Mechanics in 
the: solution of their repair and serv- 
ice problems. 

In addressing this department read- 
ers are requested to give the firm 
name and address. Also state whether 
a permanent file of MOTOR AGE 
is kept, for many times inquiries of 
‘an identical nature have been asked 
by someone else and these are an- 
swered by reference to previous 
MOTOR AGE reserves the 
right to answer the query by personal 
letter or through these columns. 


issues. 
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positive brush, to “Dyn—” on the cutout. 
The current from here follows the metal 
frame of cutout and core of coil as in- 
dicated by the arrows. There is but 
one complete path through cutout and 
at end of core current passes into fine 
or shunt winding, through the winding 
and out to “Bat—,” “Dyn—,” which is 
grounded, through ground to generator 
ground and back to negative brush, 
completing the circuit. Current passing 
through the shunt winding magnetizes 
the core and the strength of the magnet 
produced is always proportional to the 
generator voltage. Spring tension is set 
so that when the generator voltage is 
about 8, the magnet overcomes the spring 
tension and closes the contact points. 


This allows current to pass from 
“Dyn—” through the points, through the 
coarse or series winding to “Bat—,” and 
from there through the battery to 
ground, completing the circuit and charg- 
ing the battery. As long as current 
passes from generator to battery, both 
cutout windings pull together and pro- 
duce a strong magnet holding the con- 
tacts closed. The instant the generator 
voltage drops below battery voltage, the 
battery will discharge through the gen- 
erator, but in so doing, it passes through 
a series winding in a reverse direction. 
This causes the magnetism of the two 
windings to buck ea¢h other, weaken the 
pull on the contact arm and allows the 
spring to open the points, thereby open- 
ing the battery circuit. 


SPECIAL WIRING 

Q—Can the Gray & Davis generator 
connections (internal) on a 1916 Paige 
car be changed so as to use an Autolite 
relay taken off an early model 490 Chev- 
rolet? (On this model the relay is bolted 
to the top of the generator.) Give ex- 
planation. 

2—Publish diagram of internal con- 
nections.—P. M. Floyd, Jr., care Standard 
Motor Car Co., Baton Rouge, La. 

1—The Gray & Davis generator used 
on the 1916 Paige had a combination 
cut-out and regulator. The Auto-Lite 
cut-out could be used but it would be 
necessary to install some method of reg- 
ulation for the generator and would not 
be a practical job. 

2—Fig. 3 shows the internal wiring 
of all the units and dotted lines show 
connections for using the Autolite cut- 
out, still retaining the Gray & Davis 
regulator. 


IGNITION COIL TESTING 

Q—Explain how to test an ignition coil 
with the light test and ammeter test. At 
what two points on the coil do you put 
the test wires, and what is the action of 
the test? 

2—Is it possible to test each of the coils 
of an armature without the aid of a 
growler? If so, give method.—H. D. 
Williams, Tulsa, Okla. 

An ammeter is not a good instrument 
to use in testing out ignition coils, but a 
lamp or a voltmeter will work nicely. 
A test of this kind will enable you to 
determine the internal connections and 
will show any open circuits. 

Direct current should be used, the 
lamp or voltmeter, of course, being of 
proper resistance to suit the line voltage. 

Fig. 4 shows the internal connections 
of a common 3 terminal coil and a direct 
current test circuit with a lamp. Coil 
terminals numbered for explanation. 

Test points placed on 1 and 3 will 
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Fig. 2—Circuit diagram of the old 
style Autolite cutout 
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Fig. 3—Wiring diagram of the 1916 Paige, Gray & 

The dotted lines showing the connec- 

tions for using an Autolite cutout still retaining the 
Gray & Davis regulator 


Davis system. 


cause lamp to light bright and indicates 
the primary winding. 

Test points placed on 4 and 5, lamp 
will not light but when either point is 
removed a slight silent spark can be 
seen indicating the secondary winding. 

The condenser can be located by plac- 
ing points across 2 and 3 as shown in 
Fig. 4. Hold points on terminals and 
when put together and separated there 
should be a short snappy spark between 
them. If condenser is open there will 
be neither light or spark. If short, lamp 
will light but there will be no spark. 


After circuits are tested duplicate as 
closely as possible the car conditions and 
coil should give at least a 4 in. spark 
off the secondary. 

2—Armature can be tested as shown 
in Fig. 4. Use one cell of a storage bat- 
tery and enough wire so that ammeter 
will not go off scale when test points are 
put together. Then hold test points on 
each pair of consecutive bars on com- 
mutator. Ammeter should read the same 
for each pair. A high reading indicates 
‘a short, a low reading an open. 


For grounds use the entire battery and 
replace ammeter with a voltmeter, hold- 
ing one test point on short the other on 
commutator. If voltmeter reads it indi- 
cates a ground. 


BRUSH RING 


Q—Why is the ring which holds the 
rushes allowed to move about one inch, 
‘and how can you tell when it is set right? 

2—How is the armature tested to de- 
ttermine if it is burned out? 

8—Publish internal diagram of Auto- 
‘Lite G. H. generator.—Robert Tice, Men- 
‘tor, Minn. 

1—Brush ring is adjustable to allow 
tthe main brushes to be put in proper 
jposition. It should never be moved to 
regulate the output. 

To set main brushes, remove generator 
from car or disconnect coupling so that 
Connect it 
‘to a 6-volt battery and let it run as a 
‘motor. Loosen brush ring locks and 
raise third brush. Move main brush un- 
itil armature will not run in either direc- 
ition and is as hard to turn by hand one 
way as the other. Lock brush ring in 
this position, lower third brush and the 
job is done. ; 

:2— (Answered in inquiry of H. D. Wil- 
ltiams, Tulsa, Okla.) 

3—See Fig. 6. 
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Dim BRIGHT 
Fig. —Diagram of Ford lighting cir- 
cuit showing proper connections 
when one frosted bulb and one 
double contact bulb is used 


FORD LIGHTING 

Q—An ordinary 6/8 volt gas filled bulb 
was placed in one lamp on a 1920 Ford 
with starter using the all frosted head 
light bulbs. With the switch at bright 
position the gas bulb burned dim and 
the frosted one bright, with the switch 
dim, they reversed. Two gas filled bulbs 
were used and would not burn at all. 
Explain cause and give remedy.—M. E. 
Kimsey, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

1—The equipment in your Ford was 
the type which used a single bulb in 
each lamp. There were two filaments in 
each bulb and two connections to eaeh 
lamp socket. Fig. 5 shows the circuits 
using one frosted bulb and one doublee 
contact standard bulb. The battery is 
grounded on one side and in order to 
light the lamps, it is necessary to ground 
one end of the filament. 

With switch on bright, current passed 
through wire labeled “bright” to large 
filament of frosted bulb, through fila- 
ment to ground. Current also passed 
through gas filled bulb, but in order to 
ground had to pass through “dim” fila- 
ment of frosted bulb. The two filaments 
were then in service and the added re- 
sistance lowered the current through gas 
bulb, making it burn dim. 

With switch on dim, conditions are the 
same, but now the current in gas bulb 




















Fig. 6—Internal wiring diagram of 
the Autolite G-H generator 





Fig. 4—Left—Connections for testing an armature. 
Center—Internal connections of a three terminal coil, 
and a direct current test circuit with a lamp. 
right—Diagram showing method of locating and test- 


Lower 


ing the condenser 


circuit passes through “Bright” filament 
of frosted bulb in order to ground. This 
filament has a lower resistance which 
allows more current in circuit and makes 
gas bulb burn brifihter. 

Using two gas filled bulbs there is no 
ground connection and the circuit can- 
not be completed in any switch position, 
therefore, neither lamp will burn. 

You can either use the frosted bulbs 
or put in new single contact sockets and 
standard single contact bulbs of 6-8 
volts. These, of course, require but one 
wire and need some method of dimming. 
Use the wire fastened to the “Bright” 
switch terminal and connect between the 
two switch terminals “Dim & Bright” a 
piece of resistance wire. The amount of 
dimming desired can be obtained by 
varying the size and length of the re- 
sistance wire. 


VOLTAGE REGULATION 


Q—Publish a complete wiring diagram 
of the Delco system used on the 1913 
Cadillac. 


2—How is the generator charging rate 
regulated? 


1—See Fig. 7. 

2—A voltage regulator is provided to 
control the amount of current flowing 
from the generator to the storage bat- 
tery. Refer to Figs. 8 and 9, which 
will make the construction of the de- 
vice clear. A magnet coil A surrounds 
the upper half of the mercury tube B. 
Within this tube is a plunger compris- 
ing an iron tube with a coil of resist- 
ance wire wrapped around the lower por- 
tion on top of the mica insulation. One 
end of this coil is attached to the lower 
end of the tube, the other being con- 
necte@d to a needle carried in the center 
of the plunger. 

The lower portion of the mercury tube 
is divided by an insulating tube into two 
concentric wells, the plunger tube being 
partly immersed in the outer well, and 
the needle in the inner well. The space 
in the mercury tube above the body of 
the mercury is filled with especially 
treated oil which serves to protect the 
mereury from oxidization and to lubri- 
cate the plunger, : 

A bracket D serves to support the 
parts described and to enclose a variable 
resistance E operated by lever F and 
connected in series with the magnet coil 
A. Spring terminals are provided for 
making the proper conrections to mag- 
net coil and plunger-carrier resistance, 
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Wiring Diagram of 1913 Cadillac Using Delco System 
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Fig. 8—Voltage regulator 


Inasmuch as the voltage of the battery” 
varies with its condition of charge, the 
intensity of the magnetic pull exerted by 
winding A upon plunger C varies and 
causes this plunger to move in or out 
of the mercury. When the battery 
charge is low, the plunger assumes a low 
position in the mercury tube and vice 
versa. When the plunger is at low po- 
sition the coil of resistance wire carrier 
on its lower portion is immersed in the 
mercury, and as the plunger rises the 
coil is withdrawn. 

Now, the current to the shunt field of 
the generator must follow a path lead- 
ing into the outer well of mercury, 
through the resistance wound on the 
plunger tube; to the needle carried at 
the center of the plunger, into the center 
well of mercury and out of the regulator. 
It will be seen that as the plunger is 
withdrawn from the mercury more re- 
sistance is thrown into the circuit, due 
to the fact that the current must pass 
through a greater length of resistance 

This greater resistance in the field of 
the generator causes the amount of cur- 
rent flowing to the battery to be grad- 
ually reduced as the battery nears a 















































































Fig. 9—Internal view of voltage reg- 
ulator showing construction 





state of complete charge, until finally the 
plunger is almost completely withdrawn 
from the mercury, throwing the entire 
length of the resistance coil in the field 
circuit, thus causing a condition of prac- 
tical balance between the battery and 
generator. The location of the voltage 
regulator is shown in Fig. 9. 
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Changes in temperature make it nec- 
essary to charge the battery at a varia- 
ble voltage rate, a higher voltage being 
required for extreme cold weather than 
for hot weather. This condition is cared 
for by the variable resistance, the oper- 
ating lever of which is moved to the left 
when a higher voltage is desired and to 
the right when a lower voltage is de- 
sired. 


CADILLAC WIRING DIAGRAM 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of 1913 Cad- 
illac, using a relay for the ignition, a 
single unit motor-generator (Delco) with 
a mercury-voltage regulator.—E. Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A complete wiring diagram is shown 
in Pig. 7. 


NATIONAL IGNITION WIRING 


Q—Publish wiring diagram of a 1910 
or 1911 National four-cylinder roadster 
equipped with Bosch D. R. four magneto; 
also timing position on flywheel. 

2—What make of carbureter was this 
car equipped with? 

3—Where can parts be secured for this 
car? 

1—A wiring diagram of the ignition 
system used on the 1911 National 40 is 
shown in Fig. 11. 

2—The timing of the engine is easily 
accomplished by turning the engine over 
until the exhaust valve of No. 4 cylinder 
is just closing. At this point No. 1 cyl- 
inder should be ready to fire. The dis- 
tributer can then be set so that No. 1 
will fire at this point. The other leads 
to the spark plugs should be connected 
so that the engine will fire 1-3-4-2. 

3—This car was equipped with a 
Schebler carbureter. 

4—Parts for the car can be obtained 
from the National Motor Vehicle Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


EASY STARTING 


14—Would the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 10 be harmful to a Dixie high ten- 
sion magneto if used for starting purposes 
only?—A Subscriber, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 


14—Your scheme for easy starting 
shown in Fig. 10 would be very apt to 
weaken the magnets of the Dixie and the 
Ford coil would not be necessary except 
for the action of the vibrator. The Split- 
dorf company built a hand-operated mag- 
neto for use in starting aeroplane en- 
gines which operated on the same idea, 
but the magneto generates alternating 
current and will not affect the magnets. 


POLARITY 


Q—The cutout points on an 83 Overland 
were held together just a moment and 
after that the ammeter showed discharge 
when the engine was running and charge 
when the lights were on and the engine 
idle. Did this reverse the polarity of the 
generator? Does the current travel in 
the opposite direction? How could the 
polarity be reversed again? Does this, in 
any way, harm the battery? Does th« 
current travel the same way through the 
battery?—Side & Grunem, Strum, Wis. 


Closing the cutout points, the entire 
circuit of the car being connected, wil! 
cause the generator to build up in the 


‘proper direction. You evidently con- 


nected the battery in backwards or 
reversed the ammeter leads. Showing 
discharge while running and charge 
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while idle with lights on will not harm 
the battery, in fact, everything is normal 
and reversing the ammeter leads would 
cause a correct reading. 

If not convenient to change meter con- 
nections, reverse battery wires at battery 
and close cutout points by hand. This 
will reverse directions of current through 


1911 NATIONAL WITH BOSCHSVSTEM 


1] 


meter and reverse polarity of generator, 
making the meter again read correctly. 

The polarity of the battery cannot be 
changed and it is always: necessary to 
have the direction of current, though it 
remain the same, that is generator and 
battery positives must always be con- 
nected together. 
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ADJUSTING VALVE CLEARANCE 


Q—In an Overland, Model 85-4 there is 
a very pronounced rattle in the engine, at 
all speeds. If a thickness gage, or any- 
thing sufficient to take up all the play 
between push-rod and valve-stem is in- 
serted between these members, corrspond- 
ing to the intake valve in cylinders, num- 
ber one or two, the rattle immediately 
stops or is, at least, practically eliminated. 
This would seem to point to trouble in the 
valve actuating system somewhere but the 
push-rods have only .004 clearance (cold) 
and there does not seem to be any side 
play between these members and their 
guides. This same car has also a sharp 
snapping sound when running at higher 
speeds (not when idling). This sounds like 
a high tension spark jumping somewhere 
but holding the spark plug wires away 
from all metal has no effect. The plugs~* 
are all good. Distributer contact points 
set .011 in. and plug point .025. Car has 
been driven about 12,000 miles. Can you 
advise the cause and way of remedying 
this trouble?—Geo. Lucius Thomas—Mus- 
kegon Heights, Mich. 


Since the noise can be eliminated by 
inserting a thickness gage between push 
rod and valve stem it is apparent that 
there is too much clearance. There is 
also a possibility that the stems are worn. 
The information concerning the sharp 
Snapping sound is so vague that we can- 


not possibly offer any suggestions. The 
push rod adjusting screw should be ad- 
justed so that there is a minimum clear- 
ance of .003 in. between the head of the 
push rod screw and the end of the valve 
stem. Special care should be taken 
when the push rods are replaced that the 
rounder ends lie parallel to the cam 
shaft. Fig. 12 shows the parts of im- 
portance in obtaining the proper valve 
clearance, in 


CONNECTING ROD KNOCK 


Q—I have a 1917 Ford, the connecting 
rod burned out and I drove the car about 
three miles afterwards. Then, after in- 
stalling a new rod a knock developed in 
that cylinder. The car was then over- 
hauled and an over-size piston installed 
in that cylinder, but this did not do away 
with the knock. At high speeds or when 
the spark is retarded this knock cannot 
be heard, but when the car is running 
at about 20 or 25 m.p.h. it can be heard 
very distinctly. If running up hill the 
knock will gradually disappear. Give 
cause and remedy.—Carl E. Schmauder, 
Steptoe, Wash. 


It is very possible that the crankshaft 
is sprung or is out of round at this par- 


ticular crank throw. Even though a new 
oversize piston and a new rod have been 


- bearing fit obtained. 
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installed there is still a possibility that 
the rod is not square with the crankshaft 
or has been sprung during the process 
of installation. If the crank throw is 
out of round it will result in loosening 
the connecting rod bearing after a very 
short period of operation and a knock 
will result. Since an oversized piston 
has been installed we shall have to as- 
sume that the cylinder has been rebored 
or reground. 

If it has been lapped there is a possi- 
bility that a piston slap is present due 
to improper fitting. The new piston 
must weigh more than any one of the 
other three and besides there must be 
uneven compression in the cylinders. 
We advise testing the compression on all] 
of the cylinders and if one is found to 
be considerably higher than the others 
there is a possibility of a compression 
knock. If this is the case it can be 
remedied by inserting an extra heavy 
gasket when the cylinder head is re- 
placed. It is not advisable to install 
only one oversize piston because there 
will be a difference in the weight of the 
reciprocating parts which will create an 
unbalanced condition. 


TAKING UP BEARINGS 

Q—Explain how to take up the crank- 
shaft bearings of a 1913 Cadillac engine. 

If the oil pan is removed you can gain 
access to the main and connecting rod 
bearings. Shims are provided between 
the upper and lower bearings which are 
of a certain thickness to meet the re- 
quirements of a well fitted bearing. To 
take up the bearings it will be necessary 
to remove these shims and replace them 
with shims that are thinner. The shims 
can be filed to the proper thickness and 
used successfully if the job is properly 
done. Care should be taken to see that 
the same shim thickness is removed from 
both sides of the bearing. The nuts 
holding the bearing caps can then be 
tightened evenly into place. 


TIGHTENING BEARINGS 


Q—How can the bearings in a 34 B 
Oakland be taken up when the shims are 
already used or taken out? 

2—How can the connecting rod bearing 
be taken up? The shims are solid with 
babbitt run in on the inside. 

8—The pistons in this car are the two 
ring aluminum. They are badly worn so 
that a gallon of oil will only run from 
80 to 100 miles. The spark plugs are 
always oily and the valves always stick- 
ing. Grinding the valves helps for 300 
miles when the valves get sticky again. 
Give cause and remedy. 

4—Explain how to lap in pistons. 

5—Will the oversize three ring alumi- 
num piston furnished by the Oakland 
people be all right to use in this car? It 
has run 15,000 miles.—J. C. Krahn, Lang- 
don, N. D. 


1—If all of the shims have been re- 
moved it will be necessary to file the 
bearing caps or install new bearings. If 
a little care is taken a small amount of 
metal can be removed and a very good 
However, if the 
bearing is in poor condition it would be 
advisable to install new ones. 

2—It will be necessary to file the bear- 
ings in order to take up on the rods. 
Care should be taken when filing to get 
a perfectly level surface. 

3—The pistons are evidently pumping 
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oil badly. This being the case it is ad- 
visable to have the cylinder block re- 
ground or rebored and new oversize 
pistons and rings installed. 


4—A complete description of the way 
to install new pistons was published in 
the March 24 issue of Moror Acr. 

5—The pistons furnished by the Oak- 
land Co. if properly installed ought to 
prove satisfactory and eliminate the oil 
pumping. 


MONROE VALVE TIMING 

Q—Publish the valve and ignition tim- 
ing of the 1916 Monroe engine. 

The valve timing is as follows: Intake 
opens 5 deg. before upper dead center 
and closes 49 deg. before lower dead 
center. The exhaust valve opens 49 deg. 
after lower dead center and closes 5 deg. 
before upper dead center. In setting the 
ignition timing the spark lever should 
be fully retarded. Turn the engine over 
until No. t cylinder is on upper dead 
center on the compression stroke. The 
distributer should then be set so that 
the plug will fire at this point. The 
other leads to the spark plugs should be 
connected so that the engine fires 
1-2-4-3. 
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Fig. 12—Sectional view of valve 

assembly in Overland Model 85 

showing parts for adjustment in ob- 
taining proper valve clearance 
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FUEL COMPOUNDS 


Q—Is there any chemical that, 
mixed with gasoline, will increase mile- 
age per gallon, prevent carbon deposit 
and not be harmful to the engine? If 
so, give name of chemical and in what 
proportion it should be mixed with the 
gasoline to give the best results. 

2—In an issue of Motor Ace it was 
stated that a few ounces of either analine 
or iodine per gallon of gasoline would 
eliminate the fuel knock. Will those 
same chemicals also increase gasoline 
mileage and decrease carbon deposit? 


8—How can you determine when to in- 


stall new interrupter points?—Alvin 
Steinberg, Tilleda, Wis. 


when 


1—There are several compounds on the 
market that are supposed to increase 
the mileage and prevent carbon without 
producing any harmful results on the 
engine. All of these compounds are 
patented and we cannot state what chem- 
icals are used. One company advertises 
that increased mileage can be obtained 
because of the reduction of internal fric- 
tion and that carbon will not form be- 
cause of chemicals used which will de- 
stroy carbon formation. The gasoline 
engine is primarily a heat engine and 
it is hardly reasonable to believe that 
the introduction of a very small amount 
of any chemical will change the struc- 
ture enough to obtain any great amount 
of additional power or increased mileage. 

2—These chemicals will not increase 
the mileage or decrease the carbon de- 
posit only so far as the elimination of 
the knock will give better engine per- 
formance and with better control of the 
combustion there will probably be less 
formation of carbon.  ~“ * 

3—We shall assume that you refer ;io 
the interrupter points used for magneto 


* 


ignition. Platinum points are usually 
used because there is always more or 
less sparking at the points. New points 
will have to be installed when it is im- 
possible to get the proper contact. If 
the points become pitted and badly 
burned it is possible to file and adjust 
them to get good contact. However, 
after this adjustment has been made 
several times the platinum will probably 
be worn down and new points will be 
necessary. 


HOT SPOTS 


Q—What is the best method of fitting 
oversize pistons, reaming, lapping or 
grinding? 

2—Will a Ford stand .062 oversize, and 
what is the limit of oversize? 

38—Would idling for a few hours with 
brass polish in the lubricating oil help 
to smooth up and avoid scoring? Will 
there be any danger of shorting the 
magneto? 

4—What is the correct clearance for De 
Luxe pistons? 

5—Would a combined exhaust and‘ in- 
take manifold where intake passage is 
simply cored through exhaust passages be 
a practical method of hot-spotting the 
Ford on the principle of “heating the gas 
and not the air?” 

6—Where 
secured? 

7—With Zenith carbureter and such a 
hot-spot manifold would fuel economy, 
speed, and acceleration be appreciably 
improved both winter and summer?— 
Reader, New Westminster, B. C. 


1—Regrinding and reboring are the 
best methods of truing a cylinder bore 
previous to installing oversize pistons 
and rings. The difficulty with the ream- 


ing or lapping-in process is that it is im- 
possible to get an absolutely round cyl- 


can such a manifold be 


:dptier because of ring travel wear. 
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2—As a rule the Ford cylinder t!ock 
will not stand any more than .060 over- 
size without breaking through the water 
jackets. 

3—The addition of about % a pint of 
good brass polish to the lubricating oil 
will assist in breaking in the new pistons 
and rings if good judgment is used in 
handling the engine. 


After the engine has been run for a 
few hours the oil should be drained and 
new oil placed in the crankcase. It 
would be advisable to make two changes 
of oil allowing a short running period 
between changes to be sure that the 
polish has been completely removed. 
There is no danger of shorting the mag- 
neto with only this small amount of 
polish. 


4—The correct clearance for DeLuxe 
pistons for the Ford installation is .003 
in. 

5—A manifold of this type would prob- 
ably prove inefficient and would not give 
very satisfactory results. The subject 
of manifold design involves many prob- 
lems besides casting the intake and 
exhaust passages. integral. Heat is 
essential to obtain the proper mixture 
but it is important that the heat be prop- 
erly applied. Some hot spot manifolds 
have been failures because too much heat 
was applied during hot weather. 


6—There are a great many special 
manifolds for Fords on the market which 
are claimed to give very good results. 
Following is a few manufacturers from 
which a manifold or hot spot can be pur- 
chased: Losee Mfg. Co., Hebron, IIL; 
S. M. Blake Mfg. & Engineering Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Pecks Super Heater 
Co., Elkhart, Ind.; K. B. C. Co., 2015 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Anderson 
Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind.; The Whittier 
Co., 2415 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


7—We cannot state whether the use of 
the Zenith carbureter will improve the 
efficiency, speed and acceleration or not 
but it is safe to say that the addition 
of a hot spot that will permit proper 
control of heat ought to improve fuel 


economy and give better operation at 
low speeds. 


FROZEN CLUTCH 
Q—What causes a Buick clutch to 
freeze standing over winter?—Moore & 


Page Motors Co., Main & Cedar Sts., Mc- 
Kenzie, Tenn. 


It is impossible to make any positive 
statements as to the cause of the clutch 
freezing because of the very limited 
amount of information given. The most 
logical reason for freezing is that thick 
gummy oil has been allowed to collect 
together with particles of dirt and the 
whole combination has congealed during 
the cold weather. Another possible cause 
is rusting of the parts. ‘The advisable 
thing to do is to take the clutch apart 
and clean all of the parts thoroughly and 
reassemble. Sometimes it is possible to 
loosen a clutch up enough so it will 
work by squirting a little kerosene into 
it but in any event it will be necessary 
‘to cleam the clutch parts well before 
good action can be obtained. 
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Equipment for Small 
Paintshop 


1—What equipment would be required 
for a small shop with a capacity of about 
two cars? 

2—What paints are needed? 

38—Please recommend a good paint re- 
mover. 


4—Where can good grade paints and 
varnishes be obtained? 

5—Give detailed instructions on car 
painting including rubbing and finishing. 
~—A reader, Green Bay, Wis. 

1—For ordinary painting the only 
equipment that you will require will be 
the tools and materials that are used in 
the work. The room itself where you 
intend doing the painting should be clean 
and dry with plenty of light coming from 
side windows wherever possible. When 
some coat of material other than finish- 
ing varnish is drying the heat of this 
room should be at least 70 deg. and when 
applying the finishing varnish and allow- 
ing it to dry the heat should be run up 
to 80 deg. as the varnish will flow better 
and dry quicker at the higher tempera- 
ture. 

You will want a bench with a shelf 
over it to hold your materials, and a 
couple of “horses” of the same type as 
used by carpenters will also come in 
handy when painting the hood or a 
fender, etc., as the work can be arranged 
over them and made easily accessible. 

The matter of brushes will depend 
largely upon the volume and nature of 
your work, but for a start you can get 
one set for the priming and surfacing 
coats—another set for color—another set 
for color varnish, and another set for the 
finishing varnish. A table of sizes was 
printed in a recent issue of Moror AGr. 
If you intend to do your own cleaning 
you will want sponges and chamoises, 
but if you intend to have this work done 
on the outside, you will want them only 
for the work that you will do on the car. 
One set (sponge and chamois) will do 
for the work preparatory to the finishing 
coat and you should have another set, 
kept especially for the purpose, to be 
used only when cleaning up before ap- 
plying the finishing varnish. Sponge and 
chamois used on the chassis should be 
kept for that purpose and a separate set 
kept for use on the body. 

About two sets of jacks will be enough 
to set upon cars to start with and they 
can be made from “two by fours” nailed 
together in the shape of. an inverted T— 
they should be made a little higher than 
the axles so that the wheels will be off 
the floor. In the shape of tools you will 
want a tire wrench, monkey wrench, 
hammer, screw driver, pliers, a set of 
assorted end wrenches, and a bolt cutter. 

2—For paint stock you can start with 
a gallon of each varnish — rubbing, 
chassis finishing, and body finishing. A 
8allon of paint remover—turpentine— 
Primer—sealer and a supply of gasoline 
for cleaning. For colors get about 5 Ibs. 
of drop black in japan, and the same 
amount of green, maroon and blue, which 


are the most popular colors. A gallon 
of black air-drying fender enamel should 
also be obtained, as well as a few pounds 
of stiff putty which can be preserved 
under water when not in use. Also a 
supply of sandpaper in sizes from No. 00 
to No. 1, FF pumice and a quantity of 
rubbing felt. 

3—Any good paint remover will answer 
your purpose and it can be obtained 
wherever you buy your other materials. 

4—-You can buy part of your supplies 
from Valentine & Co., Murphy Varnish 
Co., or Devoe & Raynolds—all of Chicago, 
or you can obtain all of the materials 
used in automobile painting from the 
Chicago College of Automobile Painting 
who handle the entire line. 

5—Details covering rubbing and finish- 
ing were given on page 43 in our issue 
of Jan. 20th; details covering a job of 
enamelling are given in our issue of Mar. 
10. 


Paintshop in Ecuador 


We desire to equip a garage for varnish- 
ing automobiles the way this is being 
done in your country and since we do not 
know anything about this work we would 
like to have detailed specifications sent 
us as well as the cost of materials.—The 
Ecuador Motor Co., Quito, Ecuador. 

The first essential is a clean dry room 
where the temperature during the winter 
months can be maintained around 75 deg. 
(F). The second is tools and materials 
with which to work; and the third, and 
most important, is a competent workman 
who understands their use. 

The first essential noted requires a 
little discussion. Most of the materials 
used in automobile painting dry by oxi- 
dation-—that is they are applied in sur- 
face coats, and then dry and harden be- 
cause of their absorption of oxygen from 
the air. From this fact it is plain that 
a paint room should be well ventilated; 
not in the sense of having an expensive 
ventilating system, but rather that the 
air in the room should be clean and dry 
and not damp or laden with dust or 
harmful grease. An example of this 
latter case would be where the paintshop 
was located next to a stable, as here the 
danger lies in the ammonia fumes from 
the manure, which will quickly destroy 
a coat of paint. 

If the air in a room smells clean and 
fresh it is satisfactory for all require- 
ments. A room 20 by 25 ft. will provide 
ample working space for one car, and 
10 ft. can be added to the width for 
each additional car. .Or, take the aver- 
age width and length of the cars in 
your locality, allow about 4 ft. for aisle 
space and make your own additions to 
the size of room noted above. Electric 
wall lights or extension lights can be 
used in addition to skylights and side 
windows. 

Daylight should be depended upon for 
the matching of colors, but all coats of 
material canbe satisfactorily handled 
under electric or other artificial light. 
The source of heat is important only 
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insofar as it proves itself a source of 
dust when some coat is drying. Steam 
or hot water is the ideal arrangement— 
thermostatically controlled; but stoves 
can also be used to good advantage. 
Whenever a stove is used, precautions 
should be taken to see that it is cared 
for only at such times as when some 
coat of material has had sufficient time 
to dry “out of dust.” 

The tools and materials that you will 
require will be limited to a supply of 
colors, varnishes, etc., as well as a set 
of first class brushes. While these can 
be obtained from a number of American 
manufacturers, there are none of them 
in a position to give you the instruction 
that you require. The Chicago College 
of Automobile Painting of Chicago han- 
dle a complete line of everything used 
in the trade, and besides furnish a 
correspondence course of instruction. We 
believe that a three month’s supply of 
materials would be ample. Just what 
this would be in your case is hard to 
decide, but we believe that 5 to 10 Ibs. 
of the more important colors and from 
5 to 10 gals. of the varnishes would do 
for a start. 

In addition to this you will want a full 
set of first class brushes, as well as a 
supply of the specialties that are used in 
the work. We assume that you can ob- 
tain turpentine readily, and that none 
would have to be ordered from here. All 
of the above would come to about $300 
if you figure upon the best grades of 
everything. All of these materials would 
be staples, and the special colors would 
have to be obtained specially unless you 
order them at the time. Furthermore, 
they would all be air-drying, as we do not 
advise your handling baked-on finishes 
at the start. Perhaps after getting the 
other work under way you will decide to 
put in such equipment, but we would not 
recommend it at the start. 

Motor car painting is a trade that can 
be learned only through study and prac- 
tice. We would not advise your making 
any investment for tools and materials 
unless you first satisfy yourselves that 
you have a competent man who under- 
stands their use. Such knowledge cannot 
be obtained from the catalogs of manu- 
facturers. The correspondence course 
put out by the above concern combines 
the practical work with study, and each 
student receives a working kit which he 
makes use of in learning the 22 most 
important operations. We suggest that 
you get in touch with them, as they can 
doubtless supply your needs both as to 
equipment and instruction. 

The list of materials given above is 
such as an automobile painter would 
start with, and no mention is made of 
motor car enamels. If this sort of work 
is done you could start with about a 
gallon of each of the important colors 
as shown above, or purchase your ma- 
terial for each job as it comes to you. 
If you know nothing whatever about the 
use and mixing of color varnishes, etc., 
it might be well for you to get your early 
experience with the enamels, as they can 
be quickly and cheaply handled, but do 
not produce the finishes that can be ‘ob- 
tained with other materials. 
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Cyls. Price Serial Numbers 


9204-24368 
‘Up to Feb. 21, 1918 


| 24369-49330 
Up to Oct, 4, 1918 


49331 up 





DORT 
Year Model 
1915 M-4 4 $540 
M-5 680 
1916 M-5A 4 725 
1917 M-6 4 $35 
M-9 695 
M-9S 1065 
M-9T 815 
1918-19 M-8 4 865 } 
M-8C 1265 
M-11 865 
M-11S 1265 
M-11T 1000 
1920 M-15 985 } 
M-15S 1535 
M-10 985 
M-10C 1535 
ELCAR 
Year Model Cyls. Price 
1916 A ee 
B ‘tlm Se 
1917 D, E, F 2 tS Se 
1918 D; E, G © hc easew 
D, E, G ee ee 
1919 D, H, G et SA. 
D, H, G rt the ek 
1920 ee ee 
ae, Se, oe ee 
ELGIN 
Year Model Cyls. Price 
1916 6 6 $845 
1917 17 6 985 
17 6 1095 
1918 17 6 1165 
17 6 1235 
1919 H 6 1395 
H 6 1485 
1920 K 6 1485 
EMPIRE 
Year Model Cyls. Price 
1913-14 31 4 $950 
1914 31-40 4 900 
1915 33 4 975 
40 4 975 
1916-17 45 4 935 
60 6 1095 
1917-18 50 4 1125 
70 6 1345 
TOA 6 1375 
73 6 1360 
Discentinued 
ESSEX 
Year Model Cyls. Price 
eet Sa UE Bos 
1919 A 4 $1595 
1595 
2250 
1920 5-A KK 4a 
Model Cyls. Price 
A-45 and B 4 $7000 
A-45 and B 4 7000 
A-45 and B 4 7000 
A-45 and B 4 7000 
B-45 4 ALES 


Number on frame under left head 
lamp, also on shroud board 


Serial Numbers 


500-2000 

500-2000 

2001-4999 

5000-5930 

10000-10860 

5931-9999 

10861-14999 

15000 up 

25000 up 

Number plate on dash under en- 
gine hood, and on right front 
spring horn 


Serial Numbers 
1-1720 
17-100—17-3900 
17-3901—17-6964 
17-6965—17-7400 
17-7400—17-7764 
101-1500 
1501—2600 


2601 up 
Number plate on 1916-1917 and 
1918 models located on _ dash, 
right side, under hood. Cn Series 
H models, number plate on right 
front side. On Series H sedan 
models, number plate on dash, 
right side 


Serial Numbers 


315750-318672 
405101-406190 
331001-333300 
401001-401675 
451001-452603 
601001-603412 
50001 up 
70001-70350 
70A001-70A710 
73001-73059 
Number on heel board of front 
seat 


Serial Numbers é 
A-5000, A-34999, A-35000, A-39999 
5000-25000 

60000-63000 

70000-75004 

5-A-5000, 5-A-53000, 5-A.60000, 
5-A-69000, 5-A-70000, 5-A-84000, 
5-A-85000,5-A-89500 up 

Number on dash, right side, 
under hood 


Serial Numbers 
1-100 
1-100 
1-100 
1-100 


Name changed to Porter 








FORD 
Year Cyls. 
10- 1-12— 9-30-13 4 
10- 1-13— 7-31-14 4 
®- 1-14— 7-31-15 4 
8- 1-15— 7-31-16 4 
8- 1-16— 7-31-17 4 
8- 1-17— 7-31-18 4 
8- 1-18— 7-31-19 4 
8- 1-19— 9-30-19 4 
All Model T 
FRANKLIN 
Year Model Cyls 
1912 G (Ser. 1) 4 
D (Ser. 1) 6 
H (Ser. 1) ¢€ 
M (Ser. 1) 6 
GRbt.Ser.1l 6 
11913 G (Ser. 2) 4 
| D (Ser. 2) 6 
| H (Ser. 2) 6 
DTorp.Ser.2 6 
} M (Ser. 2) 6 
K (Ser. 2) 6 
| O (Ser. 2) 6 
GRbt.Ser.2 6 
M (Ser. 3) 6 
D (Ser. 3) 6 
H (Ser. 3) 6 
age Ue Ser.3 6 
M (Ser. 4) 6 
1914 M (Ser. 4) 6 
M (Ser. 5) 
1915 M (Ser. 6) 
M (Ser. 7) 
1916 M (Ser. 8) 
A (Ser. 9) 
1917 
1918 B (Ser. 9) 
1919 : 
1920 Series 9 6 
GARDNER 
Year Model Cyls 
1920 G 4 
GERONIMO 
Year Model Cyls 
1918 6A-45 6 
1919 6A-45 6 
GLIDE 
Year Model Cyls. 
1913 45 4 
1914 36 4 
1915 30 4 
1916 Lt. Six 46 6 
1917 Lt. Six -40 6 
1918 Lt. Six 40 6 
Discontinued 
GRANT 
Year Model Cyls. 
1914 M 4 
1915 y 6 
1916 V 6 
1917 K 6 
1918 Cc 6 
1919 6 
1920 H-X 6 
Year Model 
1917 5-pags. 
1918 5-pass. 4 
1919 5-pass, 4 





Price 
$690 


Price 
4 


$35 
1055 
1120 
1595 


985 
1125 


Serial Numbers 

15001-332500 

332501-539000 

539001-855500 

855501-1362200 

1362201-2113500 

2113501-2756251 

2756252-3277851 

3277852-3429400 

Number stamped on left side cyl- 
inder block just above water in- 
let compression. Car and engine 
pumber the same from May 1, 

v 


Serial Numbers 
12801-13180 
14401-14627 


13181-13329 
14628-14657 
9661-9687 
14901-14921 
15412-15640 
10118-10204 
16008-16025 
17170-17218 
15641- Serer and 18001-18105 
Hs 148 
9688- “9152 ana 9801- 9815 


14922- 
16216-16894 18106-18205 
18189-18205 


16861-16894 
16895-17000 19000-19510 
18311-18527 


19511-20643 
20644-21980 18528-18658 
18654-19000 


21981-25234 
90001-100000 


and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
26001-26175 
40001-59572 
27001-28387 


29001 up 


and 


Serial Numbers 
1 up 


Serial Numbers 

400-500 

501-650 

Number plate on front of cowl 


Serial Numbers 

1300-1400 

51006-5600 

7000-7600 

9000-9500 

9501-10000 

10001-10555 

Number on models: up to 106,000 
on name plate inside channel of 
the front frame horn. Number 
on cars from 10000 to 10555 on 
instrument board 


Serial Numbers 
0-3033 
5000-7053 
10000-14002 
15000-27000 


} 30001-40001 


Number on dash under hood 


HACKETT (Name changed to Lorraine in December, 1919) 
aaa 373 


Serial Numbers 


§34-594 
601-694 
Number on dash under hood, and 
en end of frame 
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Hamilton Vision Shield 
q Hamilton vision shields are made to 
: fit all closed and open cars with the 
one-man top. Being of semi-automatic 
construction it requires only a few sec- 
onds to roll the shield up under the top 
of the car or down in any desired posi- 
tion. These vision shields can be ob- 
tained in two models, the De Lux and 
the Standard. On the De Lux the cur- 
tain is made of a good grade double tex- 
ture top covering in black. The side 
arms and all exposed mechanism is 
brass and nickel plated. Coil springs 
in the side arms make it very easy to 
roll the curtains up or down from one 
side of the car only. This model will 
fit windshields 39 to 41 in. and the list 
price is $17.50. The Standard model has 
adjustable arms of length to fit any 
windshield, and can be locked securely 
in any position. Will fit the same size 
windshields as the De Lux and sells for 
$9.75. Hamilton Products Co., Minneap- 
olis. 


Spare Tire Carrier 


This carrier enables the motorist to 
carry as many tires as he desires, and 
each carrier is supported by the tire be- 
fore it, as shown in the illustration. Each 
carrier may be disassembled quickly 
when not in use and packed away in 
small space. Prices range from $2.50 
for 3% by 30 in. tires to $7 for 5% by 39 
in. tires. Manufactured by The Inter- 
national Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
street, Chicago. 


Vento Auxiliary Seat 


These seats can be had in two sizes. 
The small size is a round seat without 
a back. It is of cane stretched over 
the seat frame with liberal air spacing 





Vento Auxiliary Seat 
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Bac-Lite Lens 


between the cane and the solid bottom. 
Vents around the back and seat frame 
provide for free circulation of air. This 
method of construction makes for cool, 
clean and comfortable riding and serves 
as a protection of the seat cushions as 
well as wearing apparel. This small 
size is priced at $4.50. The larger size 





Hamilton Vision Shield 


such as the one illustrated sells at $10.50. 
It has the cane seat and back finished 
in American walnut or mahogany with 
a solid wood bottom and back covered 
with leather or high grade velour. The 
Brockman Co., 1325 Belden ave., Chicago. 











Spare Tire Carrier 
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Fordson Tractor Fender 


Fordson tractor fenders are designed 
to protect the driver from mud and 
stones kicked up by the wheel grips. 
They are made of No. 20 gage steel, re- 
inforced with 1 in. tee iron, and painted 
gray enamel. The braces as shown are 
% in. by 1% in. and 5/16 in. by 1% in. 
The manufacturer of this tractor acces- 
sory also makes a canopy for the Ford- 
son which can be attached to the fenders 
by means of holes punched in the fenders 
for the canopy brackets. The fenders 
list at $40 and the canopy for $14. 
Moore Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Bac-Lite Lens 


The application and use of this tail 
lamp requires no additional or special 
switches or wiring. It is a combination 
red light and illuminating lamp, and 
comes complete ready to attach to the 
bracket on the car. These lens are also 
furnished to replace the .ruby lens now 
used in tail lights. The model illus- 
trated sells complete with connecting 
plug, electric bulb and two 3/16 in. at- 
taching bolts for $2. Unless otherwise 
specified, these lamps are furnished 6/8 
volt, single contact. The Bac-Lite Corp., 
20 East Lake street, Chicago. 


Preservo Top Dressing 


For prolonging the life of automobile 
tops and curtains, the Robeson Preservo 
Co., Port Huron, Mich., is manufactur- 
ing a dressing for motor car tops. and 
truck covers. This product is made for 
both composition and leather tops and 
also for mohair. It is claimed that this 
dressing, when properly applied, not 
only leaves the fabric as flexible as new, 
but absolutely will not crack or peel off 
and will produce a solid black finish 
which is proof again the deteriorating 
effects of rain. The dressing is made 
with a view of comparatively slow dry- 
ing, taking from six to eight hours. 


Fordson Tractor Fender 
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AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


Chattanooga, Tenn..Annual Automobile Show 
Bridgeton, N. J Annual Automobile Show 
Gloversville, N. Y....Annual Automobile Show 
Denver Automobile Show 

Seattle Annual Automobile Show.......... 
Norfolk, Neb Automobile Show 

Buffalo First Annual Motors and Sports- 


men’s Show April 
Oklahoma City 


Mexico City 
Lincoln, Ill 


Uniontown Spwy 
Cincinnati 


Automobile Show 
Automobile Show 
Used Automobile Show 


RACES 


Indianapolis Spwy....500 Mile Race 








gi 
Pikes Peak 
Uniontown Spwy 
Los Angeles 


Annual Automobile Show 
Charlotte, N. C Carolinas Automobile Show......April 
Red Bank, N. J April 


Annual Automobile Show 
Goldsboro, N. C Automobile and Industrial April 20-23 


Speedway Race (Possible) 
Speedwa 
French 

Road Race (Possible) 
Hill Climb 
Annual Autumn Classic.......September 5 
Speedway Race 


Race 
rand Prix 








September 5 


November 24 





The Moon Motor Car Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on 
preferred stock outstanding, payable April 1. 


The Battery Service and Supply Co, has_ been 
organized and incorporated in Atlanta by F. R. 
Dukes and J. T. Mann. The company will op- 
erate a battery service station and battery sales 
and distributing agency. 

The Bonney Vise & Tool Works, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., has changed its corporate title to 
Bonney Forge & Tool Works. The business of 
the company has expanded steadily during the 
forty-five years of its existence and without hav- 
ing in any way eliminated its distinctive product 
of vises the company has expanded largely along 
ee calling for drop forgings as a basic ma- 
terial. 

The Badger Bearing Co., Milwaukee, has 
changed its corporate style to Badger Die Cast- 
ing Co. It will continue to specialize in bearing 


Business Notes 


The Sidney B. Bowman Automobile Co., 3261 
Broadway, New York, has been appointed dis- 
tributors for the complete line of Briscoe auto- 
mobiles. In addition to Briscoe, Bowman 
handles Grant and Kissel cars. 

The Jordan Motor Car Co. of Cleveland has 
declared its regular quarterly dividend payable 
March 31 to stockholders of record March 18. 

The Celluloid Zapon Co. has opened a Phila- 
delphia office at 520 Walnut street in charge of 
B. Clausen. 

C. E. Fay-Allen Co. at 730 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, are to be the New England 
distributors for the new Wills Sainte Claire auto- 
mobile put out by C. H. Wills & Co. of Marys- 
ville, Mich. 


One Thousand Horsepower Aero Engine 


nee 





& 

















ahect 


The successful test of a 1,000 hp. aero engine was completed recently at Acton, 
England. The engine, made by Napier & Son, Ltd., is regarded as the biggest 
step forward in flying made in recent years. The big éngine has developed a 
horsepower of 1,057 and as it weighs a little under one ton it is capable of giving 
one horsepower for a fraction over each two pounds of its weight. The engine 
consists of 16 cylinders arranged in four groups of four-cylinders. The arrange- 
ment is X shape, save that there is a wider V at the bottom than at the top. This 
is of an entirely new design. The cost of building this first experimental model 


was about $25,000 


metals and castings for gas engines and similar 
uses. The change in name is made merely to 
make the title of the business more expressive 
of its nature and scope. 


The Robeson Preserve Co. of Port Huron, 
Mich., which for 20 years has been manufactur- 
ing canvas waterproofing for other lines, has 
entered the automotive field. The company, ac- 
cording to Carl F. Adams, president, will make 
a special waterproofing for automobile tops and 
truck covers. 

Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. and the Re- 
public Truck Sales Corp. in their combined bal- 
ance sheet show net profits for 1920 before de- 
ducting provisions for obsolete stock and reduc- 
tion of inventory to market value, of $559,182.33. 
Net sales were $15,675,221.39 and gross profits 
from sales $2,882,220.49. 


The Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, has been 
assigned the Frayer and Howard patent by the 
Phelps Mfg. Co. of Columbus, for a considera- 
tion of approximately $50,000. This patent is 
for a wire wheel with spokes laced in the side 
ring grooves. 
under licenses. 


The McDowell Supply Co. of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., which for the past year has distrib- 
uted air coupressurs and other garage special- 
ties, has broadened its scope to. include a gen- 
eral and complete line of automotive service sta- 
tion equipment exclusively at wholesale. The 
company was organized and is headed by Ross 
McDowell for seven years in the automobile and 
garage business. 


The Schoeffler-Graham Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, 
recently incorporated to take over the machine 
shop business of Schoeftler & Graham, 158 Reed 
street, will hereafter concentrate on a patented 
horizontal hoist tor dump body motor trucks. 


The Precision Stud & Bolt Co., a. new Mil- 
waukee corporation, has taken over the factory 
building at 271-275 First avenue, and after mak- 
ing alterations will install equipment and_ teols 
for manufacturing studs, bolts, screws, nuts and 
other similar mechanical specialties and supplies. 


The Collapsible Wheel Co., a Delaware cor- 
poration, has submitted an offer of $172,000 for 
the property of the bankrupt Kentucky Iron & 
Steel Co. at Louisville, Ky. he offer has been 
rcommended for acceptance. The wheel com- 
pany, it is understood, plans to spend $100,000 
luhucdiately tor additious, new machinery and 
new equipment if the court acts. favorably on 
the offer. <i 
. Borg & Beck Co. automobile clutch and serv- 
ice parts manufacturers, will extend its ‘Clear- 
ing, Ill. plant but this development does“ not 
mean that the central works wilt be transferred 
from Moline, IIL, officials explain. 


Kelsey. Wheel Co. reports gross sales of $25,- 
200,913.00 for 1920 and net operating code. of 
$3,325,804:00.. Net profits for the year after all 
charges were $1,916,008.00. 


The Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has. filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy listing its. assets at $427,976.42 and 
its liabilities; $246,496. The assets consist prin- 
cipally of,opén accounts, tools and machinéry and 
stock in trade. ‘ 

In thé ‘item published in the Match issue of 
Motor AcE concerning the erection’ of a plant 
at Defiance, Ohio, the company’ name. should 
have been the Highway: Engine Co,, of whom 
the president. is, Charles H. Kettenring, of that 
city, _who iegnatio president of the Defiance 
Machine Wofks and the Defiance Motor Truck 
Co, The company will continue to devote its 
efforts exclusively to the manufacture of internal 
combustion engines for use in passenger cars, 
trucks and _ tractors. 


The wheels will be manufactured 











